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The Massachusetts Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 


At the last session of the Massachusetts 
legislature an act to provide compensation 
for industrial accidents to employes became 
a law. It provides for important 
changes in the liability of employers who do 
subscribers to the insurance 
association which it creates. In order to 
give our readers accurate information re- 
garding the situation under the new law, we 
have secured from official sources the follow- 


some 


not become 


ing synepsis of the act: 


Chapter 751 of the Acts of I9II 1s entitled “An 
Act Relative to Payments to Employes tor Per- 
sonal Injuries Received in the Course of their 
Employment and to the Prevention of Such In 
juries.”’ 

The law covers every employment in the com 
monwealth, public and private, except farm labor 
and domestic service. The act is divided into five 
arts and is voluntary in torm so far as the com- 
nsation plan is concerned. ae 
Part I is really an extension of the 
liability law which was enacted in 1887. It 
ides that the following defenses shall not be 
available to employers who do not accept the 
ompensation features of the act by becoming sub- 
scribers to the employers’ insurance association 
created by the act: 

1. That the employe was negligent; 

» That the injury was caused by the negligence 

fellow employe 
Th- 


oll 
t thie 


i 
I e 
employers 


pro- 


Tha employe had assumed the risk of 
the injury. 


Lf the 


employer does become 


ever, or a policy holder in a “liability 
company authorized to do _ business 
commonwealth,” not 
stored but the 


a subscriber, how 
insurance 
within the 
only are these defenses re- 
present liability law is done away 


with so far as his employes are concerned, and 
the association or insurance company relieves him 
of liability even at common law unless he or some 
one in his employ “regularly entrusted with and 
exercising the powers of superintendence” is 
guilty of serious and wilful misconduct in causing 
the injury. 

An employe of a subscriber may still claim his 
common law right of action, but is held to have 
waived it unless he gives notice at the time of his 
contract of hire that he intends to reserve it. 

Part II provides for payments as follows: 

No compensation is payable in cases where the 
disability does not extend beyond two weeks from 
the date of injury except that reasonable medical 
and hospital services and medicines are to be pro- 
vided when needed. 

In case of death dependents wholly dependent 
shall receive one-half the average wages of the 
deceased employe for 300 weeks but not less than 
$4 nor more than $10 a week. A wife or husband 
or children under 18 shall be conclusively pre- 
sumed to be wholly dependent. Partial depend- 
ents, in the absence of any one wholly dependent, 
shall receive a part of the above amount propor- 
tioned to their dependency. If there are no 
dependents the expense of the last sickness and 
funeral, not to exceed $200, is provided. 

If the employe does not die, but is totally inca- 
pacitated for work, he shall receive one-half wages 
but not less than $4 nor more than $10 a week, 
for a period not greater than 500 weeks and an 
amount not more than $3,000. If the employe is 
partially incapacitated, he shall receive one-half 
the reduction of his earning capacity but not more 
than $10 a week, nor for more than 300 weeks. 

In addition to the above payments special com- 
pensation is provided 
such as the 
members of 


ir certain specified injuries 
loss of an eye or eyes, or of other 
the body. 

No compensation is payable where the injury is 
due to the serious and wilful misconduct of the 
employe himself; but, on the other hand, the 
amounts recoverable are doubled where the injury 
is caused by the serious and wilful misconduct of 
itendent 


the employer superit 
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Part III 
board of 
ernor, 
tion ot 


industrial accident 
members appointed by the gov- 
who are to have charge of the administra- 
the act. There is also provision here for 
local boards of arbitration to settle disputes and 
for appeal to the courts. 

Part IV provides for the 
ployes’ insurance: 


provides tor an 
three 


Massachusetts em- 
association, which is to be a 
mutual organization conducted and supported by 
employers subject to regulations contained in the 
r imposed by the insurance commissioner. 

V contains certain miscellaneous provisions 
he definition of terms and the date at 
he act is to take effect. The part relating 
formation of the insurance association be- 
effective January 1, 1912, when the gov- 
to appoint of fifteen directors to 
one year until their places shall be 
tors elected by subscribers. The rest 

takes effect July 1, 1912. 


a board 


Comparative Costs of Worsteds 
There another 
from an 


appears in 


issue a_ letter 


part of this 
American manu- 
facturer of worsted goods who buys yarn 
cloth. Early in Juh 
a sample of one of his fabrics 
the cost of 

The reply 
representative, to whom 
the sample and question were sent is also 


and converts it into 
he sen 
and asked us to 


this cloth 
[ English 


investigate 
made in England. 


ot our 


As we desired to obtain 
a report from Bradford uninfluenced by any 
knowledge of the American cost of manufac- 


given in this issue. 


turing, we did not send the figures of Amer- 
After his 
report was received we asked our manutac- 


ican cost to our representative. 


turer to separate his cost to correspond with 
the items in the English statement, and to 
show what the cost of his goods would be 
under the proposed Underwood-La Follette 
bill, and here are his figures: 
Per yd. 
$14.55 $.231 
1.93 031 
9.50 U5! 


241/4lbs. warp. . @_ .60 
23/4 “ twist. . @ Jo 
19 lbs filling . - @ .se 

Weaving 66 yards .... @ .§04 3-32 .053 
Expense 1 1/2 times weaving 4-99 -079 

Burling and Sewing 1 1/2 times 99 .O1§ 
Dyeing and finishing . . . @ .05 3-30 .0§2 


38.58 612 


> 
Ss 


otal for 63 yards 

The price for yarn in the above statement 
is obtained by adding 35 per cent. (the Un- 
derwood-La Follette the 
price, allowing for cost of importing. 


rate) to Bradford 
To 
facilitate comparison we give the Bradford 
estimate of the cost in England: 


Warp Ends Sett. Picks 
2/32s 3110 48 56 
Twist = 350 ends 


Weft 
1/24 
65 inches in reed 

Zsd Per yard finished 
24 1/4 lbs. warp 236 ($10.57) $.168 
2 3/4 lbs. twist 9 8 2.35) .037 
19 lbs weft 8 6.92) 109 
Weaving 85) O13 
Expense twice the weaving I 70) 27 
Mending .85) O14 
Dyeing blue I 3-77) .060 


For 63 yds. of finished cloth, 58in. wide $27.01 


19 1/2 


$.428 

The Underwood-La Follette rate on goods 
was 49 per cent., and on this basis our in- 
quirer figures his competitive status would 
be as follows: 


3radford cost $.428 
49 per cent duty. i ; : 21 


American cost 
Margin in favor of America . 


This does not include any allowance for 
the cost of importing the goods, nor for a 
profit in either country. In addition to these 
points it should be borne in mind that the 
English estimate is for a more expensive 
process of finishing. 


Government Regulation of Mill Building 


The evils of unregulated cotton spinning 
mill building have become so serious in Lan- 
cashire that steps have been taken to correct 
the Act of Parliament. The 
proposition is backed by the federations rep- 
resenting both and operatives, 
and was placed in definite form by a bill in- 
troduced in the House of Commons on Aug. 
15 by Sir Arthur Haworth, member from 
South Manchester, remarks on that 
occasion are reported as follows: 


abuse by an 


employers 


whose 


Sir Arthur Haworth asked leave to introduce the 
Cotton Spinning Companies Bill, “better to regu 
late the formation of companies for cotton spin- 
ning.” As justification of the bill Sir Arthur 
Haworth explained that a custom existed in Lan- 
cashire, in connection with the formation of com- 
panies for cotton spinning, that did not exist any- 
where In other words, the great facilities for 
acquiring capital by means of loans, rather than 
by issuing shares, had brought about, after times 
f abnormal prosperity, a great excess cf new 
buildings. No one wanted to restrain mill build- 
ing as long as it was a legitimate kind. But mills 
were often erected with the money of people who 
had no intention whatever of taking any interest, 
or more than the smallest interest, in their future 


else. 
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working. The money that was subscribed was sub- 
scribed by architects, engineers, and others who 
wanted the contracts for the equipping of the mill, 
and they, having no further interest in the work- 
ing of the mill after it had been completed, pro- 
ceeded to unload their shares at the first possible 
or favorable opportunity. In Lancashire there 
was a custom whereby, in additions to loans on 
mortgage, which was a perfectly fair, proper, and 
business-like method, money could be obtained on 
loan from people who used the mill much as sniall 
depositors used a savings bank. Then when diff 
culties came, as they had come in the cases of sev- 
eral recently built mills, there was very little se- 
curity, if any, for the loans, and disaster followed 
That was the evil which the bill sought to remedy. 

Che proposal was that there should be a certifi- 
cate from the directors to the Registrar of Com- 
panies, giving an estimate of the cost of the build- 
ing and equipping of the mill, not taking into ac- 
count the working capital, and the subscribed cap- 
ital should not be less than that estimate; then 
that there should be 10 per cent. to pay on appli- 
cation, 15 per cent. on allotment, and another 25 
per cent. within two years. That meant that 50 per 
cent. of the capital required would be obtained 
during the twe years, and there would be no sal 
of those 
death That 


hares ex case of bankruptcy or 

wovld mean, also, that the shares 
would be held by people who were legitimately in- 
terested in cotton spinning and people who tn 
tended to carry on the working of the mill. It 
would put the business of mill expansion on a 
] The bill 


cen? al 
ep. in 


sounder basis than it was at pt 
a non-party bill. It was promoted immediately by 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciations, and it had received the unanimous assent 


f the various associations ot 


»sent was 


operatives 

While condition in Lancashire as regards 
mill building may be worse than elsewhere 
the evil exists in all countries to a greater or 
When 


convince 


extent. business is 


difficult to 


less good it is 
manufacturers that it 
can ever be bad again; and when business is 
bad it is even more difficult to make manu- 
facturers believe 


ever shine 


that the sun of prosperity 


will again. This psychologica! 
excess of 
The Haworth bill 


is an attempt to provide a 


characteristic accounts for the 
new mills in good times. 
balance wheel 


mill 


nearer to the requirement of the trade. The 


which will keep the new construction 
Haworth proposition is of direct interest to 
the manufacturing industry of every count, 
and it is of special interest as indicating that 
Lancashire that troubles 
have arisen not only from a shortage of cot- 


recognizes her 


ton, but from an excessive consumption of 
that material by Lancashire spinning mills. 


The Duty on Silk Noils 


Importers of silk noils and those manufac- 
turers who have been using silk noils in their 
mills shock last month when it 
that silk noils, heretofore 
classified as silk waste and admitted free of 
duty under paragraph 673 of the Payne law, 
had been made dutiable at the rate of 35 
This decision came in the 
form of the following letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury: 


received a 


was announced 


cents a pound. 


Treasury Department, Aug. 18, IQITI. 
Sir: Referring to your letter of May 25, 
and previous correspondence in 
classification of silk noils, I.have to advise you 
that after a careful consideration of this matter 
the department is of the opinion that silk noils, 
whether the noils are combed or uncombed, are 
properly dutiable under paragraph 396 of the tar- 
iff act, as silk partially manufactured, at the rate 
f 35 cents per pound, and you are 
directed, 30 davs from the 
duty upon such mer 
Respectfully, 
(84034. ) 
Collector of Customs, 


IQII, 
regard to the 


accordingly 
date hereof, to 
chandise at this rate 
James F. Curtis, 
Assistant Secretary. 
rk. 


New Yo 


assess 


Paragraph 396 of the present law, to which 
reference is made, is the same as paragraph 
384 of the Dingley iaw, and reads as follows: 

396. Silk partially manufactured from cocoons 
or from waste silk, and not further advanced or 


manufactured than carded or combed silk, 35 cents 
per pound 


The of silk 
three years have been 


imports waste for the past 

2s follows: 

Year ending 
June. Ibs alue. 

1909 1,840,191 1,069,087 


1910 3,045,235 1,690,393 


IQII a j . 2,210,020 


Silk waste and silk noils have been used 
in increasing quantities during recent years 
in the manufacture of carded woolen soods. 
These materials offered certan advantages. 
Compared with wool they have been low in 
price. They stand the “all wool” test of 
boiling in a solution of caustic alkali, and 
thus can be ireely used in goods that are 
sold as “all wool.” Finally they possess ex- 
cellent spinning qualities and, when mixed 
with wool, wool waste and shoddy, enable the 
stock to be spun into fairly fine yarn, much 
finer than the wool and shoddy would g¢ 
without the silk. 


9 
This spinning quality of 
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silk waste has been especially valuable be- 
cause of the demand for light, thin wool 
fabrics. 

The decision making noils dutiable will un- 
doubtedly be contested. .It will, however, 
have a tendency to check imports. 


Our Cotton Goods Trade with the Philippines 


The exports of cotton goods from the 
United States to the Philippines for the nine 
months ending March are as follows for the 
vears 1909, 1910 and IQII: 
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FOR NINE MONTHS ENDING MARCH 
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the archipelago. This delay was due in great 
measure to the fact that the Philippine tariff 
is based on the metric system of weights and 
measure, with which the trade in this country 
is not familiar. 

As a result the exports of American goods 
for the nine months ending March, 1910, 
showed but a small increase, from 7.3 per 
cent. to 1g 1/2 per cent. By the time the 
nine months ending March, 1911, began our 
exporters were evidently ready to improve 
the opportunity which free trade between the 
two countries offered, for we find our pro- 





1909 Per cent Ig10 Per cent IgtI Per cent 
United Kingdom ........ $2,609, 338 §0.7 $2,478,910 42.7 $2,789,030 33-9 
fC ee ses csees 711,021 10.3 711,021 2.3 655,398 7-9 
United States os -ceeee 375,354 7.3 1,131,958 19.5 3,397,231 40.2 
Switzerland ..........«. 343,590 6.6 297,661 5.1 314,077 3.8 
Spain --00- ceeeereeeee 342,342 6.5 3359525 5.8 355,889 = 4.3 
Germany «.--.-++-++e+: 331,100 6.3 310,187 5-3 396,918 4.8 
China ----+- see eee cesses ste eeee 158,550 3.8 257,606 4.4 157,165 1.9 
Italy -.scce rere ccccesccecc cess 75,33" 1.5 46,979 8 63,569 8 
OE 66sec et acu atin eenenes wast 61,798 5.2 47,301 38 54,203 J 
Others 303,366 5.8 192,674 3-3 135,128 1.7 





he Payne tariff act providing for free 
trade between this country and the Philip- 
pines went into effect on Aug. 5, 1909. Pre- 
vious to that date American cotton goods 
‘mported into the Philippines were subject 
to the rates of duty collected on imports 
from other countries, and, as shown in our 
October, 1909, issue the Philippine tariff rate 
on cotton prints was equivalent to 27 per 
cent. ad valorem. As the statement given 
above is for the nine months ending with 
March of each year, it follows that the ex- 
ports reported from the United States for 
1909 were dutiable; those for 1910 were duti- 
able for the first month, and admitted free 
for the other eight; while those reported for 
1911 were all free of duty. When our cotton 
goods were competing on equal terms in 1909 
with the goods from other countries, our 
exports amounted to but 7.3 per cent. of the 
otal. The nine months ending March, 1910, 
as a period of preparation during which 
\merican exporters were studying the Phil- 
ippine market. As a matter of fact it took 
several months for American exporters to 
understand the Philippine tariff which pro- 
tected them against foreign competition in 





portion of the trade tor that period was 40.2 
per cent., placing us at the head of the list, 
whereas in 1909 we had occupied third place 





The National Bureau of Standards and Cotton 
Yarn Counts 


In the letter dated July 11, 1911, from 
EK. B. Rosa, acting director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, to Hon. O. W. Under- 
wood, chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, we find the following statement: 


“In the metric system the yarn count for cot 
ton is the number of 1000-meter hanks required tc 
weigh one-half kilogram of 500 grams.” 


For years the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has been the center of a persistent agi- 
tation to make the use of the metric system 
compulsory in the United States. The offi- 
etals of that Bureau have sought to instruct 
the public and the lawmakers at Washington 
regarding what they claimed was the perfec- 
tion of this system of weights and measures, 
and the hopeless inferiority of our English 
system. Itvis, therefore, astonishing to find 
that the acting director of the Bureau of 
Standards does not know what the metric 
system is as applied to the cotton industry. 
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The metric system of numbering cotton 
yarn is not based on the number of 1000- 
meter hanks in one-half kilogram. It is 
based on the number of meters per gram or 
kilometers per kilogram. What Acting 
Director Rosa has taken for the metric sys- 
tem is the system used by French cotton 
spinners, and an explanation of its origin 
may not only enlighten the officials of the 
Bureau of Standards, but also prove useful 
as showing the impossibility of changing our 
textile weights and measures. When the 
metric system was promulgated on Aug. I, 
1793, by a decree signed by Danton and his 
associates, the French spinners ignored it 
and continued to use the old French pound, 
which was equal to 489 grams. Nearly 
twenty years later the government decided 
to use force and so in 1810 issued the fol- 
lowing decree: 

Art. 1. Beginning March 1, 1811, all spinners 
of cotton, linen, hemp or wool are required to reel 
their yarn in skeins of 1000 meters each. 

Art. 2. Beginning with the same date the yarn 
will be marked with the number indicating the 
number of 1000 meter skeins in one kilogram. 

Art. 3. Violation of this statute will be treated 
as infractions of police regulations and punished 

a fine of not less than 5 francs nor more than 
15 francs for the first offense; this fine may be in- 
creased for a repetition of the offense. 

Still the French spinners remained obdu- 
rate, and after much wrangling and threat- 
ening, the government surrendered to the 
superior force of trade custom. It con- 
cluded that if the spinners would not do 
what they were told, it would tell the spin- 
ners to do the only thing they would do, 
that is, use the old French pound or its prac- 
tical equivalent. It happened that this 
pound was within about 2 per cent. of the 
half-kilo, this difference being much 
than the ordinary variations in yarn counts, 
and accordingly on May 26, 1819, the French 


less 


government issued the following decree: 


“All cotton yarn made in French mills shall be 
marked with a number indicating the number of 
skeins in one-half kilogram or metric pound.” 

That decree changed nothing, and today 
the will, not of the government, but of the 
trench cotton spinners of a century ago, is 
supreme in French mills, a striking proof of 
the permanency of established weights and 
measures 
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The Metric Yarn Congress at Paris in 
1900 passed condemning this 
mongrel French system of numbering cot- 
ton yarn and the president of the Congress, 
M. Ferdinand Roy, made this appeal to the 
French Minister of Commerce: 


resolutions 


“It is very desirable that the number of cotton 
yarn be based on the kilogram. The Committee 
appointed by the Congress has consulted the 
Chambers of Congress throughout France and all 
have given approval to the change. In conse- 
quence I have been authorized to request that the 
law of May 26, 1819, be modified so as to require 
for cotton yarn a system of numbering indicating 
the kilometers per kilogram If you will bring 
about this reform France will certainly set an 
excellent example for other countries to follow.” 


The French government of 
today remembers the lesson of 1811, and 
refuses to attempt the impossible. The 
French cotton trade cannot make the 
change, for the necessary unity of action 
cannot be obtained. And so this French, 
non-metric system endures in Ig11, adding 
to the confusion caused by a mixture of 
metric units that have been forced into 
France and old French units that cannot be 
forced out. 


All in vain. 


In the light of this history the belief by the 
acting director of the United States Bureau 
of Standards that the French cotton system 
based on the pound is metric would be 


laughable if it were not so serious. That 
Sureau is exerting all the influence that 
arises from official prestige and a reputation 
for being “scientific,” to throw our present 
system of weights and measures into a con- 
fusion beside which the French chaos of 
today will be uniformity itself. An idea of 
what is in store for us if the Bureau of 
Standards has its way is obtained from these 
directions for analyzing cloth, given by Act- 
ing Director Rosa in his letter to the Hon. 
Oscar W. Underwood: 


“The Bureau of Standards used 4 inches square, 
and upon course and uneven fabrics prefers even 
larger pieces. 

“After the test piece is cut out the warp and weft 
yarns are carefully unraveled from the fabric un 
til a definite length is obtained; their combined 
weights ace determined upon an analytical bal- 
ance, capable of weighing to a tenth of a milli- 
gram and, if the count is desired in the English 
system, the number of hanks (1 hank=7 lays of 
So turns, of 1% yards each=84o yards), which will 
weigh I pound, is computed from these values.” 
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remove all doubt as to the 
hopeless confusion to which the Bureau of 
Standards the ask 


In order to 


invites textile trade we 


sunrise 
was at 5.30 at Maricopa, where the traveler 
the 
hours later with the branch line to Phoenix, 
the Mecca of 


Che first glimpse of an Arizona 


leaves Pullman to make connection two 
the wool buyers in January. A 
sunrise the 
rful The 


npossible on canvas with their deep 


desert seen for first time is a 


vonde spectacie colorings would 





A Wool Dealer’s Trip Through the Southwest. 


(By our Special Correspondent. 


rHE PETRIFIED FOREST NEAR ADAMANA, ARIZONA. 
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reader of these lines to determine the 
cotton yarn count from a sample 4 inches 
square with the varn weighed in milligrams. 


every 





basis. There are also several ostrich farms 
nearby, and a trip of great interest is a visit 
to one of them which has in its enclosures 
about two thousand of the ungainly birds. 
They are not very cute in appearance, but 
have some redeeming features to make up 
for their lack of personal beauty. The aver- 


age weight of the ostrich eggs is about four 


s 





blood 


of the first things to attract one’s attention 


red, grading off into darkness. One 
in this region is the giant cactus plants from 
eight to twenty feet high and of many curi- 
us forms. As they appear on the landscape 
they seem much like telegraph poles planted 
it random in the desert. ' 

Phoenix is a city of great beauty with its 
gardens of tropical and semi-tropical plants. 
Oranges, grape fruit, lemons, figs, dates and 
The first 
are cultivated on a good commercial 


olives can be raised in this section. 


1, 
tnoree 





pounds, and are said to be excellent when 


scrambled or in an omelette. One egg con- 
tains as much nutriment as thirty hen’s eggs 
In the hatching of the eggs the male bird 
takes his turn at setting, and stays on the 
nest the longest, starting at about 5 p. m 
and stays until 10 a. m. the following morn- 
ing, when the female bird takes her turn. 
They usually have ten eggs for a setting. 
Ostriches of all sizes and ages were to be 
seen stalking about, from the young chick 
the size of a domestic hen, to the large gen- 
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tleman bird standing eight feet on his claws, 
weighing four hundred pounds, and having 
a “kick” concealed about his legs that would 
disembowel any one it caught. The birds are 
kept in enclosures and to gather the eggs is 
a dangerous process, usually taking two men 
for the operation; one man to carry the egg 
and the other to stand off the charge of the 
male bird, who is always ready to fight and 
never misses a chance to charge on the nest 


robbers. The guard is armed with a large 
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there are three kinds in daily use, sun time, 
Pacific time, and Santa Fe time. If one 
arises hurriedly at sun time he needs to be 
clear headed to guess whether he has ample 
time to make his train or needs to hurry. 
Leaving the train at Holbrook, Arizona, 
for a fifteen-mile drive to the petrified forest 
well repays one for the dusty drive across . 
the desert to see the flinty forest of by gone 
ages. The trees lay where they fell ages 
ago and seem as hard as granite. The petri- 


AN INDIAN BLANKET WEAVER. 


pole at the end of which is a large two-tined 


steel fork. This pole received the charge of 


the bird and the man backs away slowly, per- 
mitting the creature the kick at every step 
and push him outside the enclosure. 
false move on the man’s part would be fatal 
and a high price to pay for an egg. 


()ne 


The 
feathers are plucked every nine months, the 
most valuable coming from the edge of the 
wings. Body feathers are never plucked. 
The best feathers are taken from the male 
bird and are worth about $100 a pound as 
against $60 per pound for the female feath- 
ers. The birds to be plucked are driven into 
a triangular space smali enough to make 
kicking impossible, a hood placed over the 
head and the feathers then removed. 

In this country it is rather difficult at first 
to keep a proper line on the time of day, as 


fied wood takes on a high polish. From 
Phoenix to Cave Creek, one of the shearing 
points, it is forty miles by and it is 
surprising to see so many different forms of 
cacti. One can count at 


stage 


six different 
forms, from the low to the giants with their 
grotesque arms reaching awkwardly in any 
direction. It would 
wondertul 
country with its 


least 


has 
this 
impassible cacti-covered 
mountains peopled by rattlesnakes, 
ons, tarantula and Gila monsters. 


seem as if nature 


some secrets to guard in 
scorpi- 
Some one 
discovered that the hive shaped cactus plants 
would make sugar candy, and this confection 
is now sold at the stores. It looks and tastes 
a little like maple sugar. 

The the United States 
opens in Phoenix during the latter part of 
January. 


wool season of 


\bout a million and a half to two 
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million pounds are shorn at this season. As 
a rule the wools sell at a high grease price 
as they are light in condition and of about a 
French combing staple, and come on the 
market at a time when stocks are somewhat 
depleted, which is one reason for their sell- 
ing at times at prices above their intrinsic 
value. 


this 


he buyers have a very easy time at 


season, the work being more like a 
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wools this season opened at 12 1/2 cents and 
some sold as high as 15 cents or on a clean 
basis of 45 to 47 cents. Most of the wools 
fall into the hands of one concern and quite 
a block of them was moved at a profit. The 
early Utah contract wools came in unusually 
good condition, and at the contract price 
showed, and were sold at a profit. The later 
wools, however, cost more money and it will 


U. S. MAIL CARRIER, INDIAN RESEKVATION. 


acation trip. The railroads are very accom- 
nodating when they run close to the shear- 
ing camps, and it is no uncommon thing for 
them to hold up a passenger train for half an 
hour to permit the buyer to examine wools 
and then take them on to the other camps 
further up the line. 

This season the larger part of these wools 
went forward on consignment, growers as a 
rule refusing to sell at 17 to 18 


: cents, al- 
though some sold at this figure to cost 50 to 
52 cents clean delivered and afterwards sold 

The 
Nevada wools come in during March and are 
the next to claim the buver’s attention. The 


in Boston at about the same price. 


need some coaching to get a 
them. 


profit out of 


The open sheep ranges are being cut up 
for settlement by farmers, and this makes the 
land too valuable for grazing. 


In many sec- 
tions flock masters are being forced to re- 
duce the size of their herds and some are 
going out of the business. A number of 
large outfits went out of business this year 
This movement together with the heavy 
losses of 1909 and 1910 makes it certain our 
domestic clip will be smaller than for a 
In Montana alone the de- 
crease in the value of the sheep industry is 


The 


number of vears. 


S¢ ymmething over $3.00 10,000. outcome 
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may be that when our tariff difficulties are 
settled vast quantities of wool will have to 
be imported, if the manufacturers are not 
killed off by hostile legislation. When the 
machinery of the country is normally em- 
ployed, we do not produce within 60 per cent 
of the wools we require. With an increasing 
population and a decreasing wool supply we 
will be forced to import either wool or goods. 

This the selling the 
wools of Montana, Idaho and Oregon by 


season custom of 
sealed bids was frowned on by the dealers 
and many of them are said to have agreed 
not to buy wools in this manner in any mar- 
ket in the West. Three or four of the larger 
houses kept consistently out of sealed bid 
ding and contracted 
sheep’s back or bought privately. 


wool on the 
The oth 
ers tried to keep to the agreement and ludi- 


either 


crous attempts at getting around sealed bids 
by standing in line and walking up to the 
wool owner and whispering their bids were 
nade. This went on until the principals ad 
This 


agreement was brought about to attempt to 


vised their men not to leave bids open. 


freeze out the competition of manufacturers 
The dealers having good buying organiza 
that at 
important points of wool accumulation where 


tion in nearly every case may feel 
buyers can see a large amount of wool in a 
few days, the competition of manufacturers 
could be neutralized to some extent by fore 
ing private trading and obliging manufactur- 
ers’ agents to visit the ranches to find the 
sheep men at their home stations. The deal- 
ers are thus able by their superior organiza- 
tion to work around the manufacturers. In 
Montana the bulk of the wools were bought 
the 
season there were some sales at Miles City. 


on the sheep’s back, although late in 
In Oregon the sales were held and the bulk 
Altogether 


the movement to do away with sealed bids 


of the wools were sold this way. 


was not a success and some of the leaders in 
1 about 


the movement made un their 
minds not to go against the tide again. 


' 
nave 
The contracted Montana wools came in as 
the the 
wools turning out heavier and more tender 


a disappointment to contractors, 
than expected, and cost the owners around 


55 to 57 cents clean delivered. Later in the 


season, after the tariff bill passed the Senate, 
better wools were bought at lower prices. 
Oregon wools were not as well grown as 
usual and sold on a clean delivered basis of 
45 to 50 cents. This state was handled by 
experienced men and was the sanest market 
of the West during the season. New Mexico 
opened during the later part of May at 12 to 
13 cents, or about 45 to 46 cents clean deliv 


ered. As the season advanced prices gradu- 
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ally stiffened until wools were moving at 52 
to 53 cents clean delivered. In one instanc« 
a large clip sold at 56 to 57 ‘lean dein 
The woo!ls in the southeastern part 

the territory were unusually well grown 

of light shrink, but in other parts 
no change in the condition of former years 
Up to the middle of August fully half of the 
clip in this territory was still in the hands of 
the growers, but there 
were some good lines moved at I2 to 14 


cents 


nere was 


later in the month 
cents. 


Along the Denver & Rio Grande R. 
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the borders of Colorado and New 


Mexico 
there are the Apache, Ute and Navajo Indian 


reservations. The government takes good 
care ot its wards as is shown by the well kept 
buildings, schools and churches. The braves 
themselves are not over fond of work, but 
do something in the farming line, and all 
have horses and cattle. One brave, possibly 
a chief, judging from the feathers in his hat, 
was at work with a plow, but did not appear 

» like his job. At the government store at 
cleaning time, the agent was short of help 
and requested one husky buck to do some 
sweeping. He was most indignant at the 

refused to do it. He 


claimed it was a woman’s work and wanted 


proposition and 
the mail carrier, also an Indian, to do it, as 
for some reason or other the Indian seemed 
to consider this particular native rather low 
in the social scale. 


The Sunday school service of Indian boys 


and girls, ages six to fourteen years, was 
most interesting. The girls, who were all 
dressed in blue sailor suits and with red 
ribbons tied on their black hair, made an 


unusual picture. The boys were dressed in 
grey uniforms and the band composed of the 
same boys made very acceptable music on 
their brass instruments. Their singing of the 
hymns would have done credit to any church 
congregation, and it was a surprise to see 
that the accompaniments were played by an 
Indian girl. 

The manufacture of blankets, pottery and 
baskets give employment to the women and 
young girls of the Apache and Navajo tribes. 
The Navajos nearly all own sheep of a low 
grade and the blankets made from their wool 
find a ready market. In the old days the 
shearing of the sheep was done with a sort of 
curved knife and they sheared only what they 
The carding is 
The 


needed for the day’s work. 


done on hand cards by the children. 
spinning is done by hand, using an imple- 
ment made of a small disc about a foot in 
circumference, through the center of which 
is a wooden shaft about a foot long, one end 
being a little longer than the other as it pro- 
trudes from either side of the disc. This is 
operated on the floor, the spinner rolling the 


spindle with the right hand and drawing the 
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thread with the left. It is surprising to see 
what an even thread can be made by this 
primitive process. The yarn is wound into 
balls and dyed with vegetable dyes, being 
then ready for the weaver. The rugs are 
woven on hand looms, the yarn being tied 
on. The designs are most complicated and 
apparently no patterns are preserved and it 
looked as though they did it from memory. 

At one of the small Navajo Indian trading 
stations near Gallop an Indian family rode up 
to the store on horse back with their wool 
clips tied to the saddles and packed in fancy 
colored Indian blankets. They had ridden 
past two trading posts to their friend’s place 
and were prepared to do business. Their 
entire clip was worth $45 to this trader and 
he counted out this amount to them in silver 
dollars, as they will not take either gold or 
paper money. They then began to spend 
the money, buying only one article at a time 
and paying for each thing as purchased, and 
receiving their change from each purchase 
before buying the next article. Their needs 
this time were calico, plush, flour, coffee and 
sugar. The trader evidently did something 
of a pawn broker’s business as he had quite 
an assortment of women’s silver necklaces 
on which he had advanced money, besides a 
number of silver mounted bridles from the 
men. He said that sometimes he had several! 
thousand dollars advanced on such articles 
and felt perfectly secure as the loans were 
always redeemed at the first opportunity. 
The traders also cash pay checks for Indians 
who work on the railroads, giving in ex- 
change money of their own make and good 
only in trade. 

There are 63 cotton spinning mills in 
Switzerland with a total of 1,496,689 spindles, 
23 thread mills with 69,564 spindles, and 65 
cotton weaving mills with 19,750 looms. Of 
the total, 46 spinning mills with 825,694 spin- 
dles, 16 thread mills with 33,000 spindles, and 
26 weaving mills with 13,264 looms are in 
the Zurich consular district, the majority of 
them being located in the Canton of Zurich. 
There are in about 


these various factories 


30,000 employes, the majority of whom are 
women. 


73 COST OF WORSTEDS 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH COSTS OF 
WORSTEDS 


Early in July we received the following 
letter from a prominent worsted manufac- 
turer: 


I am enclosing .a sample of a cheap worsted 
cleth about which I spoke with you. It is about 
as cheap as I know how to make a piece of men’s 
wear that will be any way acceptable in this 
market. Finished weight, 10 to 10 1/2 ounces, 58 
inches wide. 

Our manufactured cost per yard on this fabric 
at the present time (under the Payne law) is as 
fcllows: 

$ .475 for stock 
.199 for manufacturing 


$ .674 total. 


I am also enclosing samples of the yarn used 
in this cloth. The warp is 2/32s, for which we 
paid 70 cents, although I think the asking price 
today may be one or two cents higher. The fill- 
ing is 1/24s and costs 60 cents. 

I should be very glad if you could get me the 
price at which Bradford would make this piece oi 
goods, also the price at which you could buy this 
grade of 2/32s and 1/24s at Bradford. 

We sent the samples of yarn and cloth to 
our Bradford representative with the par- 
ticulars given by our correspondent, except 
that we withheld the-statement of the cost 
per yard for stock and manufacturing, be- 
cause we wanted the statement of these items 
to bé made by the Englishmen without their 
knowing what the American figures were. 
We advised our Bradford representative as 
to the weight and width of the goods, sizes 
and cost per pound of yarn, asking him to 
get a careful estimate of the cost of the cloth 
in Bradford. In response to this request our 
representative consulted a number of Brad- 
ford worsted manufacturers and engaged 
one of the leading public designers of Brad- 
ford to analyze and make an estimate of the 
cost of manufacturing the fabric in question. 
The designer’s report is as follows: 


COST OF PRODUCTION OF BLUE PATTERN 
ENCLOSED 

Ends Sett. Weft 

1/24 

65 inches in reed. 


Warp Picks 
2/328 3110 48 56 
Twist = 350 ends 

£ 1 Per yard finished 
-6 ($10.57) $.168 
-8 ($ 2.35) .037 
($ 6.92) 109 


1/9 1/2 


24 1/4 lbs. warp 
3/4 lbs. twist 3/6 


a= 
9 
19 lbs. weft 1/6 1-8-6 
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Weaving : ($ 2.55) 
Mending ° ($ .35) 
Dyeing Blue I ($ 3-77) 


.040 
.O14 
.060 


For 63 yards finished cloth 58 inches wide $27.01 $.428 


Our representative also sent us the follow- 
ing report: 

With the letter is a sample of cloth which 
comes nearest in weight and appearance 
to cloths which have been made in Brad- 
ford for ladies’ rainproof cloakings. It 
is a 10 to 10 1/2-ounce blue piece-dyed 
worsted finished 58 inches wide. Two 
ends of worsted and cotton twist are 
used to form a line stripe and the twill is 
broken to form a weave stripe between the 
lines. The striping serves a double purpose 
by bringing the goods out of the category 
of plains and breaking the surface so that a 
low and kempy quality of filling unsuitable 
for plain goods can be safely used. The 
varns employed are 2/32s for warp and 
1/24s for filling such as cost the American 
manufacturer 70 cents and 60 cents respec- 
tively. The Bradford price of 2/32s of fully 
better quality is 43 cents (Is 9 1/2d) from 
any of several spinners at the present time. 
A better 1/24s, sold to weave plain dress 
goods, has been dealt in at 35 cents within 
the present week, but 36 cents (Is 6d) may 
be taken as the commoner price and with 
entire safety. There remains the twist in 
which one end of fine cotton (1/120s pre- 
sumed) is twisted round a single filling wor- 
sted thread (apparently 1/24s). Small dif- 
ferences do not profoundly affect the price 
of these fancy yarns and the exact price de- 
pends on 
twist like this, one fancy spinner quotes &4 
cents (3s 6d), and another 
decline an offer of 72 cents. 


the quantity to be spun. For a 


says he would 

In the matter of buying varn to weave this 
fabric it is seen that the Bradford manufac- 
turer has an advantage of 27 cents per pound 
of plain warp and of at least 24 cents per 
pound of filling. The American prices are 
those furnished by the manufacturer in ques- 
tion. The Bradford prices have been care- 
fully verified at several hands by spinners, 
yarn agents and manufacturers, and are too 
high rather than too low. 

[It will be asked what the cost is of weav- 
























































































































































































































































































































































ing. If woven in Bradford on 66-inch dress- 


goods looms the nominally 
payable to 


standard price 
weavers is 2 5/8 pence (5 1/4 
per quarter-inch pick for 70 yards of 
If woven on coating looms the price 


cents 
warp 
payable as wages to the weaver is nominally 
3 3/4 pence (7 1/2 cents) per pick per quar- 


1 


ter inch. In this sample the filling counts 14 
to the quarter inch and the bare cost of 
weaving is alternatively 73 1/2 cents or $1.05 
on this basis. The customary reckoning is 
to add double the weaving wage to cover all 


> 


weaving expenses and this conventional 


process would make the manufacturer's cost 
$2.20 in the one case, or $3.15 in the other. 
In point of fact costs not substantially 


different from these have been quoted to me. 


One manufacturer’s assistant says 4s 6d 
($1.08) is what his firm would pay to the 
weaver; another gives 84 cents as the price 
paid by his people. Adding the allowance 


for expenses the total cost of weaving, dress- 
ing, etc., becomes $3.24 in the one case, and 


$2.52 in the other. The apparent discrep- 
is explained by the estimate that 


the will 


y 
goods 


woven at lower rate need an ex- 


penditure of 84 cents per piece in mending. 
In the last resort the costs are thus $3.24 in 
the one mill and $3.36 in the other, and the 
difference is not one that need trouble us at 
this stage 


he quantities in the accompanying esti- 
a public designer are more generous 
two 


an in others at hand and they can 


therefore be regarded as on the safe side. 


The effect of them is to show a total net cost 


he grey of $23.24 for 70 yards of warp. 

ng this to produce 66 yards of fin- 
ished cloth the cost is $.352 per yard. In 
further evidence of their moderation I give 
the terms of an offer signed by a Bradford 
firm of manufacturers 


making rainproof 


cloakings in large quantity. The sample was 
it to them through a merchant in the reg- 


ular commercial way: 


Se! 


We have pleasure in quoting as under, 
quality to vour pattern: 
58 inches finished, 
as 2 


Fancy stripe coat- 
10 to 10 I/2 ounces, 
2d ($.354) per vard.” This is the 
equivalent of 35 cents and it the 
manufacturer’s profit. 


The question of dyeing and finishing re- 


includes 
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mains to be discussed. In the statement of 
cost given above 15s 6d ($3.77) is quoted, 
which is lower than the figures named by a 
dyer and finisher handling crossbred cloths. 
His quotation is 9 1/2 to 10 cents per pound 
= $4.37 to $4.60 for a 46-pound piece. The 
estimated weight ignores shrinkage and, 
keeping to the top side, a total finished cost 
of $27.56 without profit is arrived at. Fin- 
ished normally, 70 yards of warp should yield 
63 yards of finished fabric, of which the pro- 
portionate cost would be approximately 43 
cents. But the American sample is not fin- 
ished normally and in all probability yielded 
materially more than 63 yards. A finisher 
guesses 66 yards as the result and the manu- 
facturer can say how much wrong is this esti- 
mate, 

It may not be out of place to say how an 
English finisher, not especially renowned for 
the mellowness of his finishes, treats cloths 
of this kind. They are crabbed, singed, 
scoured rather lightly without complete re- 
moval of soap, dyed, rinsed in cold water, 
tentered on a hot air machine and pressed 
with moderation in a hydraulic press. The 
slight milling which helps to improve the 
handle of crossbred cloths has necessarily to 
be omitted when dealing with a fabric of this 
sort—partly because the finish is required 
sheer, partly because the effect of milling 
would be to burst the yarn into loops in 
those thin portions of the warp where the 
twist stripe lies. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS 


The gist semi-annual meeting of this as- 
sociation will be held at the Equinox House, 
Manchester, Vt., on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, Sept. 27th to 29th. It is ex- 
pected that Gov. John A. Mead will deliver 
an address of welcome. Among the other 
speakers expected are Hon. James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture; Prof. Henry C 
Emery, chairman of the Tariff Board; Hon. 
John W. Weeks, of Massachusetts, and 
George W. Neville, president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 

Papers are expected on the following sub- 
jects: 





INDUSTRIAL 


Shaiting 

inery by 
Water Powers. 
nufacturig. E 
Plant, and 


ind Machinery Cleani 

\ir. Conservation 
Methods in Cotton 
Management of the 


Market. 


Compressed 
Cost 


KCCcutI VE 


Its 


ion of Textile 


Relation to the 
Milis. Introduction of 
Bleaching of Cotton Cloth into 
New Roller Leather 
Exchange in It 
Organization of Card 
Cotton Mills 
Department of Agri ure in the 
of Cotton fextile Educ 
inufacturer’s Standpoint niiorm Cor 
Weaving-Shed Ro Work of the 
ariff Board in Connection with the Cotton 
Industry 


the 
New 


s Relation to 


Stat 


Ales 


Cotton 
ndizing Cotton 


Department in Services of 


Improve- 


aiuion irom a 


\ special train of of 
the North Station, 

\\ ednesday, September 27) 
Fitchburg division of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, due to 


at 6.30 p. Mm., 


Pullman cars will 
leave Boston, at I2.15 p- 


m. on 
arrive at Manchester, Vt., 
whence conveyances will bring 
the party 
6.40 p. m. served in the 
to members at their seats at 

Lhe 2 
p. m., will stop wherever members will join 
it and at Aver, 1.15 p. m.; 


to the Equinox House by about 
Lunch will be cars 
1.00 p. m. 


Boston at 12 


special train leaves Ris 
Fitchburg, 1.40 p. 
m.; Gardner, 2.15 p. m.; Greenfield, 3.20 p 
North Adams, 4.20 p. m.; Williamstown, 
m.: Petersburg Junction, 4.45 p. m.; 
Manchester, Vt., 6.30 p. m. 
party using the special train will re- 
n Saturday, September 30, 


House at 8 


leaving the 
and Man- 
chester railway station at 9 a. m., due in bos- 
ton at 3 p. m. 

Phe 


iron 


Equinox 30 a. m. 


price of tickets on the special train 


Beston to Equinox House and return, 
covering round trip railroad fare, transfer of 
baggage and passenger between Manchester 
Station and the Equinox House, parlor car 
seats and lunch en route, both ways, care of 
baggage, board at House com- 
with dinner Wednesday, Sepetmber 
ending 


Se] item] CT 


Equinox 
mencing 


27, and after breakfast Saturday 


? 
30, 


will be $24.50 per passenger 
hotel arrange- 
of the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co., 306 Washington St., Boston, 


Mass., to 


The transportation and 


ments are in charge 


whom inquiries should be directed 


The value of silk exported from Turkey in 
a vear averages about $10.06 0,000. 


EXPOSITION 


AN INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


Since the amalgamation of the three large 
the 


the matter of an in- 


trade organizations into one, Boston 


Chamber of Commerce 
dustrial and educational exposition has been 


considered by the committees industrial 


on 
development, education, manufactures and 
trade extension, and having received unani- 


mous reports from all four committees rec- 


ommending that such an exposition be held, 
Board of Directors voted that the Trade 
extension 


the 
Committee should 


and direct this exposition 


for 


arrange 

What is intended to be the greatest indus- 
trial and educational exposition ever held in 
New England be opened in the Me- 
chanics Building, Boston, in October, 1911, 
running for the entire month. 


311 
Wil 


The purposes of the 
To 
commercial activity in 
To 


methods 


exposition are: 


lirst: promote manufacturing and 


New England. 
Second: show 


N ew 


our 


the pe ple of 


England the and extent of 


manufactures and resources 
Third: To attract attention of the 
whole country to New England’s large and 


the 


varied industries 


lo 


Fourth: bring the and 


workman, merchant and buyer, into closer 


employer 


touch with manufactory and its products. 
Fifth: To stimulate the people of New 
England, particularly the genera- 


tion, to a realization of the dignity and pos- 


younger 


sibilities of a trade, and thus promote indus- 
trial education. 

Owing to the importance of the textile in- 
dustry in New England the textile feature of 
this exposition will receive special attention, 
and the management are especially desirous 
to enlist the cooperation of all those en- 
gaged in the textile and allied industries in 
order to make this branch a success. 

The exposition will be under the general 
management of Chester I. Campbell, whose 
Park Sq., Boston, 


Mass., to whom all inquiries should be made 


executive office is at 5 


regarding spaces, for exhibiting. 
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MILL EXPERIENCES 


Under this head we will publish from time to 
time stories from practical mill men, telling ot 
vexatious and unusual difficulties which have oc- 
curred in different branches of mill work, and how 
they have overcome them. We invite mill men to 
send us an accovnt of such experiences. We pay 
of course for all that we use. Facts told just as 
you would tell the story to a friend are what we 
want, not fancy writing. 


THAT FIRST OVERSEER’S POSITION 
BY COLFAX 
(Continued from August.) 

Despite this advice, however, and his urg- 
ing me to think the matter over further, I 
was insistent that | must accept and that I 
wanted to go at once, that very night, and it 
was finally arranged that I should do so. So 
here I was at last, face to face with the con- 
ditions that I had worked so hard to bring 
about, 20 years of age and weighing 110 lbs. 
Surely, as I look back now, there was a great 
deal of truth in what my carder friend had 
said about my appearance being liable to 
prejudice my new employers against me, and 
while I realized that I was facing a mighty 
serious situation I still had abundant confi- 
dence in myself and was determined to make 
the plunge. 

Shortly after noon the next day, therefore, 
I was at the office of the mills that had wired 
for me and as the agent and superintendent 
were both out of the office, being about the 
mill somewhere, I had to wait possibly five 
minutes and I recall how very nervous I was 
during this wait, not through fear of not 
being able to make good, but that they 
might, upon meeting me, decide that they 
would not take a chance with me and chase 
me and my trunk out of town again. I de- 
termined, however, to put up a strenuous 
fight if anything of this kind developed and 
I remember distinctly as having in mind to 
convince them of my ability, that I would 
agree to run their darned old card-room for 
a month if necessary to show them that I 
was competent and if I failed to make good 
within that time I would expect no wages. 

The agent was the first to meet me and it 
took no very close student of human nature 
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to see that he was disappointed, but never- 
theless he seemed after a bit to shape up like 
a good sport and inclined to make the best 
of a bad mess. He frankly told me that he 
would not have wired for me had he known 
that I was so young and inexperienced in the 
management of card rooms and that the 
reason that he had wired and seemed so hur- 
ried was due to the fact that they had en- 
gaged another man for the place but that at 
the last moment this man had wired them 
that he would not make the change and as 
they had promised to let their present man 
off at the end of the week (this was Friday) 
they felt that they ought to do so, as he had 
made his arrangements accordingly. 

The superintendent came in in the mean- 
time and he too was somewhat disturbed to 
see the heavyweight overseer that he was to 
handle and they told me plainly that they 
would expect me to give them good results 
from the very beginning, that they had abso- 
lutely no use for poor work and that they 
would not have it, adding that they had a 
splendid carder, who had been with them for 
some years, and whom they regreted very 
much to part with, but that on account of ill 
health on his part he had decided to make a 
change to another state, where his health 
might improve. 

During our conversation I had answered 
all questions truthfully, telling them my age, 
experience and adding that it was my ambi- 
tion to become a carder, that I felt that I 
was entirely competent now, that somebody 
would have to give me a chance to get a 
start and that all I asked was for a square 
deal and I was sure that with this I would 
make good. 

The pay, as mentioned in the notice from 
the overseers’ bureau and in the mill’s letter 
to me, was $3.00 per day and as we talked 
about things generally, the agent incidentally 
asked me how much I expected in the way 
of wages and I explained that while I under- 
stood $3.00 was the price that this was some- 
thing that did not bother me a great deal at 
this time and that I was willing to leave that 
entirely to him; he could pay me what he 
felt I was worth to him in comparison with 
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his present carder. 
said about this. 
Both the agent and superintendent then 
accompanied me to the card-room, intro- 
duced me to the carder as his successor, and 


So nothing further was 


again told me in his presence what a very 
successful carder he was, how they regretted 
his departure and that if I would only do 
anywhere nearly as well for them that they 
would be contented. This was very nice 
stuff, of course, for the retiring carder to 
listen to, but it did not tend to ease my mind 
as to the future, but it at the same time 
stirred up within me a still greater determi- 
nation, if such a thing was possible, to make 
good and to show these people that I could 
do as well as this man they were applauding. 

They left me with the carder with the re- 
quest that he show me about the room and 
give me any information that might aid in 
continuing the good work that was being 
done for them under his system of carding. 
The carder was very kind to me, showing me 
about and answering any questions that I 
cared to ask; introduced me to the second 
hand and the other overseers and seemed in- 
clined to do anything that he could to aid 
me and I appreciated it all and he even sug- 
gested that I should come in the next day, 
which was Saturday and his last day there, 
and stay with him and this same thing was 
suggested by the agent and superintendent 
when I later called at the office, but now that 
I was sure that I was going to have a chance 
I told them that I did not feel I ought to 
bother the carder with my hanging about, 
especially on his last day when he no doubt 
had lots of little details to attend to and that 
I might perhaps better keep away and wait 
until Monday morning. 

Eventually Monday morning came and at 
last I stood at the overseer’s desk in a card- 
room where I was recognized as the “boss.” 
Say, you old veterans, do you remember that 
first morning when you stood in the same 
position that I did on this occasion; remem- 
ber the gradual gathering of the help and 
their sizing up of their new boss; the blow- 
ing of the whistle or ringing of the bell an- 
nouncing it was time to start up, and then 
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the gradual accumulation of noise and bustle 
as the machinery is being put under way and 
you at last realized that you were taking the 
step that meant so much to you, would it 
lead to failure or success? Remembering all 
these little details, do they not stand out 
more clearly in your mind’s eye, now that 
your attention is called to them, than many 
of the heavier and more serious incidents of 
your career, as being the really trying mo- 
ments of your mill life? 

As before stated, there were eight sets of 
48-inch cards with Bramwell feeds on first 
breakers, creels on second breakers and 
I had never worked 
where creels were used on finishers, but was 
not very much worried but that I could 
handle them all right. Four of the finishers 
were turning off but 40 ends each, the other 
four were running off the regulation 48 ends 
and it was explained that the 4o-end finisl- 
ers had been so equipped to care for a line of 
heavy goods they used to run on several 
years previously, but as they had to have a 
spinning arrangement to 


creels on finishers. 


correspond, it 
never was clear to me just where the wisdom 
of such an arrangement came in. However, 
these were the conditions and it was up to 
me to adapt myself to them. 

On five of the eight sets a shoddy and 
wool mix was running, something that was 
being spun to about three runs and on this 
work these five sets had run for months and 
were likely to continue to do so. The other 
three sets were on what might be called the 
fancy work and were being changed more or 
less from one color or size to another. One 
of these three sets was used entirely on nov- 
elty work, such as random, snow flake, mock 
twist, slub twist, etc., and the range of yarn 
sizes varied from 3/4 runs to g and Io runs. 

After the machinery started, the second 
hand, a very decent fellow, who had worked 
in this mill all his life and was some years 
older than myself, came to talk over things 
with me, and told me frankly that he had 
hoped to have a chance at the job, that the 
other carder had promised to arrange it for 
him and he was a bit sore at not getting it, 
but he made it very strong to me that if I 
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kept him as second hand he would work the 
limit for me and do everything possible for 
my success, and when I asured him that as 
long as he worked for me as he had for the 
other man he need not worry about my 
bringing in any friend of my own or anybody 
else, and as he was married, with a small 
family, this relieved his mind a great deal 
and we worked along together very nicely. 

It was part of his duties to strip cards in 
company with another man from the picker- 
room, and when they went at it I decided to 
follow them along and in a way get closer to 
the actual condition of the machines when 
[| was 
somewhat surprised, however, when I found 
that in taking the card apart they laid the 
fancy on the bare floor instead of in a rack 


they were taken apart for stripping. 


of some kind as had always been the prac- 
tice where I had worked, and when | in- 
quired as to this they said that the other 
carder always had done it this way as there 
did not seem to be room enough between the 
first breakers and the second breaker creels 
to allow of a stand being used. So I told 
them that hereafter they would have to keep 
the fancies off the floor and tor the moment 
I arranged that they should use a couple of 
jack spools in lieu of a rack and in the mean- 
time I had a pair of stands made that could 
be kicked along from card to card as they 
stripped, these being just high enough to 
keep the fancy off the floor and were so 
small that they took up no room in the alley. 

\s fast as a card was stripped, I looked 
it over roughly for setting, tightness of belts, 
etc., and I found in every case that the strip- 
per belts were extremely slack, so much so 
that I could not see that the fancy was doing 


[ found too that the constant lay- 


its work 


ing of the fancy on the floor and the tend- 
ency of one man lifting his end before the 
other, had left the fancy in not very good 
condition; not only were there depressions 
in the wire here and there all through, but 
the ends particularly were in bad shape from 
the continual lifting of one end ahead of the 
other. So I began to remedy these two de 
fects, namely, poor condition of the fancy 
wire and the slack stripper belts. 


The second hand cautioned me about the 


tightening of the stripper belts, saying that 
the management had prohibited my prede- 
cessor from running tight belts on account 
of an accident that had occurred several 
years previously, when a belt broke and 
caused considerable damage by getting into 
the wire. However, I knew I was right and 
I was willing to argue the matter with the 
superintendent if he referred to it, which he 
never did, possibly because he never hap- 
pened to see me tightening them. 

[ was fully satisfied after seeing a couple of 
cards stripped and noting the actual condi- 
tion of them that there might be a chance of 
my making some improvement in them, but 
[ was sensible enough not to try to tip 
everything over by making any radical 
changes, but contented myself with improv- 
ing the condition of the fancy wire, which | 
did by-scraping up some of the jams and 
then using an emery board toesmooth up the 
whole fancy, giving the wire an upward pres- 
sure and a smoothing one, at the same 
motion of the emery board. 

This, with the careful setting of this roll 
and the tightening of the stripper belts 
seemed to make the work look a bit better, 
it did to me and the second hand also re- 
marked that there seemed some improve- 
ment. So the first day was practically spent 
in a very busy way getting the stripper belts 
and fancies into a condition nearer to what 
I felt they should be. Of course there were 
other little things to do, such as weighing 
roping and looking about the room gener- 
ally, for I had always made it a practice, no 
matter what work I was doing, to keep in 
mind that there were other machines run- 
ning and that they should not be forgotten. 

n the second day I could not resist the 
desire to try to make some improvement if 
possible, so when the first card was being 
stripped I had them bring the workers to the 
grinding frame where I got them going 
lightly and let them run perhaps fifteen min- 
utes to a pair and in the meantime I used 
the strickle and board on the cylinder and 
doffer and in the course of an hour I had 
this card put together again and in the 
meantime the stripping had gone along as 
usual. 

(To be continued.) 
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rHE SATIN WEAVI 


lhe satin weave lacks the peculiar diag- 


onal line of the twill, and produces a smooth, 


lustrous face on the cloth. Adjacent threads 


FIG. 100. 


in regular satin weaves must never be 
stitched on the same filling thread. The 


points or stitches should be scattered as 


FIG. 105. 


The 
farther they are removed from each other, 
the more indistinct do they become and the 
more attractive is the cloth. 

The 


widely and as uniformly as possible. 


satin weave requires at least five 


shafts and can be made on any number of 
shafts five. Frequently the broken 
4-leaf twill weave is called a satin, but strictly 
speaking it is a broken twill. 

The following method is used for quickly 
determining the order of progression for the 
stitchers in satin The number of 
threads in the pattern is divided into two 
unequal numbers, neither of which 


above 


weaves: 


is divis- 


ible by the other (1 is not used) 


with the first 


Beginning 
pick each filling thread is 
stitched a certain number of threads in ad- 


FIG 104. 
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vance of the stitcher on the preceding 
until every the weave 
This 


called a rising 


pick 
has 
num- 


warp thread in 
been interlaced with the filling. 
ber of threads is 


71Y 7 | - 
number! 


being one of the two numbers into which 
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the total number of threads was divided. 





For example, the number 5 is divisible 





into 2and 3. Beginning with thread 1, Figs. 














100 and 101, and progressing 2 warp threads 
to the right at each pick, 





the warp threads 
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are stitched in the following order: 1, 3, 5, 
2, 4. The first warp thread is stitched on 
the first pick; the third warp on the second 
pick; the fifth warp on the third pick; the 
second warp on the fourth pick; and the 
fourth warp on the fifth pick. 
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FIG. 114 FIG 


The same weave is obtained by using 3 
instead of 2 as a rising number, the only 
difference being that the direction of the 























twill is reversed. This is evident because 











the advance of 2 threads to the right brings 











the stitcher 3 threads (the remaining num- 
ber) to the left. 
The order of progression can be carried 


































FIG. 109. 
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the fifth pick; the fifth warp on the third 
pick, the rising number being 3. 
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FIG. 


upward instead of sideways. 
5-leaf weave, Figs. 100 and tot, the first 
warp thread is stitched on the first pick; the 
second warp on the fourth pick; the third 
warp on the second pick; the fourth warp on 





Thus 


110. 


80 


in 


The first 


the 










method, however, is the one generally used 
The 5-shaft satin is used for both warp 


and filling weaves. 


yarn 


out distinctly. 
of 
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FIG. 116. 











It is frequently desirable 
to have the twill line in a warp satin brought 











This can be done by using 


a certain twist. For example, left 


twist warp with the weave at Fig. 104, will 
make a distinct twill running to the left, as 
indicated by the slanting line below the draft. 
with the back up the 
as shown at Fig. 105. 
the 


If the cloth is woven 
weave draft should be 


If 


it 


is 


desired to 


have 


the 


face 


of 
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goods as smooth as possible, as for doeskins, For the 8-shaft satin there is but one 
the weave shown at Fig. 106 should be used order available as the only prime factors of 
with right twist warp. If the cloth is woven 8 are 3 and 5. With 3 as a riser the order 
face up with this weave, the weave draft, is as follows: 1, 4, 7, 2, 5, 8, 3, 6, Figs. 111 
Fig. 1o1, should be used. For the 6shaft and 


FIG. 117. FIG. 118. 
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FIG. I19. FIG. 120, 


satin there is no regular order of progres- For the g-shaft satin the rising numbers 
sion, as 6 can be divided only into 2 and 4, are 2 and 7 or 4 and 5. With 2 as a rising 
or 3 and 3, none of which is suitable for a number the order is 1, 3 

rising number. The following order is often Fig. 


FIG. 121. ae PIG 


used for the 6-shaft satin: 1, 2, 6, For the 10-shaft satin, the only division is 

Figs. 107 and 108. into 3 and 7. With 3 the order is I, 4, 7, 10, 
For the 7-shaft satin there are two orders 3, 6, 9, 2, 5, 8, Fig. 114. 

of interlacing available, as 7 can be divided For the 11-shaft satin there are four divi- 

into 2 and 5 or 3 and 4. With 2forthe riser sions: 2 and 9, 3 and 8, 4 and 7, 5 and 6. 


the order is as follows: 1, 3. 5. 7. 2, 4,6, With 4 the order is I, 5, 9, 2, 6, 10, 3, 7, II, 


Figs. 109 and IIo. - 4, 8, Fig. 115. 
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For the 12-shaft satin there+is one division 
only: 7 and 5. With 7 the order is 1, 8, 3, 
10, 5, 12, 7, 2, 9, 4, 11, 6, Fig. 116. 

For the 13-shaft satin there are five divi- 





















































FIG. 125 


FIG. 128. 
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2 and I1; 3 and 4 and 9; 8 and 5; 
With 5 the order is 1, 6, 11, 3, 8, 

7, 12, 4, 9, Fig. 117. 

For the 14- tai satin there are two divi 


and 6 


13, 5, 10, 2, 


sions: 3 and 11; 5 andg. With 5 the order 
FIG. 131, FIG. 13 
94,6, 11, 2 7736 2s. 13,43; 14.5 Fig. 
118 
For the 15-shaft satin there are three divi- 


sions: 2 and 13; 4 

order is 

ES. 4, & 12, 
For the 


and 11:7 
[, 5, ®& 13; 
Fig 


16-shaft satin there are three divi- 


and 8. With 4 


the £4, 4, Fs BF, 


10, 


110. 


sions: 3 and 13; 5 and 11; 7 and g. With 
3 the order is 1, 4, 7,-10, 13, 16, 3, 6, 9, 12, 
15, 2, 5, 8, Fig. 120 

\ satin weave with an even number of 
shafts can be drafted by using as the rising 
number one less than half the number of 
shafts if the half number is even, or two less 
if it is an odd number. For example, to 
draft an &-shaft satin, 4 less 1. or 3, is used 
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for the riser. 


or 3; 


satin the riser is 6 less I, 


3. 129. 


which, 
writing 
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For a 10-shait satin, 
is used for the riser. 


5 less 2, 
For a 12-shaft 
or 5. There is no 


advantage gained by this method of finding 


FIG. 


127. 





the riser and the first one described is decid 
edly the 


better. 

\ third method of drafting 
however, is used but little, 
the numbers of the shafts consecu- 


satin weaves, 


consists in 
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numbers 


tively 


in columns. Following is the me 
applied to an 8&-shait three 
being 


satin, 
placed in each column: 
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The upper horizontal row gives the order 
in which the stitchers are to be placed on 
filling threads. In the example 
given, the first warp thread is stitched by the 
first pick; the md 
pick; the seventh warp by the third pick; 
the second warp by the fourth pick; 
on in 


successive 


fourth warp by the sec 


and so 


progressive order until every warp 


thread in the pattern has been stitched. The 
same order is given in each of the other two 
rows, the only difference being in the point 
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of commencement. This method cannot be 
recommended in preference to the first one 
given, as it is necessary first to determine 
the order in which the figures are to be 
placed under each other in a column. 


FIG. 


FIG. 137 FIG 
The 


already given, is 


order of stitching satin 


shown 


weaves, 
in tabular form as 
follows: 


FIG. 140. 


FIG. 143. 
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6-leaf 
7-leaf 
8-leaf 
o-leaf 
1o-leaf 
11-leaf 
12-leaf 
1 3-leaf 
1 4-leaf 
15-leaf 
16-leaf 
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For goods having warp and filling satin 
weaves combined to produce figured effects, 
the draft, to effect a good junction of the 
two must be so arranged that the 
last warp and filling threads interlace each 


weaves, 


FIG. 136. 


FIG, 139. 


other in the reverse order from that of the 
first warp and filling threads. Thus for a 
5-shaft satin the order should be 


FIG. 146. 


21: 6-shaft satin, 2, 6, 


&-shaft satin, 6, I, 4, 2 


a ee ; 
10-shaft satin, 7, 10, 3, 6, 9, 2, 5, 8, I, 4, 
124. 
With satin weaves either the warp or the 
filling 


color predominates on the face, the 
filling in warp satins and the warp in filling 
satins being invisible, providing the set of 


the fabric is close enough. 
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IRREGULAR SATINS qualities. The durability of coatings and 

Satin weaves are often used in which the trouserings, cloths which are subjected to 

stitchers or risers are irregularly distributed, hard wear, is increased by increasing the 
Figs. 125 to 130. Fig. 125 includes 4 warp number of stitchers. 






threads and 12 picks; Fig. 126, 12 warp and In double filling satins 2, 3 or 4 risers are 










FIG. 147. FIG. 148 
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FIG. 150. FIG. 151. FIG. 152. FIG. 153. 






6 picks; Fig. 127, 8 warp and 16 picks; Figs. placed side by side on the same pick. In 
128 and 129, 8 threads each way; Fig. 130, warp satins each warp thread is lowered be- 
13 threads each way. low 2, 3 or 4 consecutive picks. In double 

DOUBLE SATINS filling satins, stitchers are inserted at the 






If one or more stitchers are placed next right or left of each regular stitcher; in warp 
to each stitcher in a satin weave, above, satins each warp thread is lowered below 
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below or at either side, or even at a short’ the pick on either one or both sides of the 
distance from it, the weave is called a double single stitcher of the regular satin weave. 
satin, and possesses certain characteristics x 
and advantages ae . Fig. 131 is an 8-shaft double stitched fill- 
In the single satin fabrics in which the ing satin. An extra stitcher is inserted at 
warp lies on one side and the filling on the = the right of each regular stitcher. Each pick 
other, the stitchers are widely separated oats over six warp threads, while the warp 
which floats on the back is woven '—,—'—, 
This weave is used for goods called “Eng- 
lish leather” by the Germans. Fig. 132 is a 
10-shaft double stitched filling satin. Fig. 
for this reason single satin weaves are better 133 is an t11-shaft filling satin in which 2 


adapted for cloths in which luster and a_ risers have been placed at the side of the 
smooth face are more desirable than wearing first one, bringing 3 risers together. 


DOUBLE STITCHED FILLING SATINS 








from each other. This contributes to the 
smoothness and luster of the cloth, which is 
very desirable in certain goods. It, how- 
ever, lessens the durability of the fabric and 
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2. DOUBLE STITCHED WARP SATINS 
Figs. 134 to 145 are double stitched warp 

satin weaves made by lowering each warp 

thread under two picks instead of one. The 


extra sinker is placed above the first, and 


FIG. 157. FIG. 158. 
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FIG. 161. 1G. 162. 


stitches the filling threads, which float on 
the back. These weaves are used chiefly 
for worsted fabrics. 

a satin 
shafts is 


To reduce the number of shafts, 


weave with half the number of 


FIG. 166. 
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FIG. 169. FIG. 170. 


sometimes woven with two picks in a shed. 
Fig. 146 shows a 5-shaft satin woven in this 
way, and serving as a substitute for the 
10-shaft double satin, Fig. 141. 

By lowering each warp thread for 3, 4 or 
5 picks instead of 1 or 2, the filling, floating 
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on the back, is stitched more closely and the 
twill is made more pronounced. In Figs. 
147 to 153 each warp thread passes under 3 
picks; in Figs. 154 to 156, under 4 picks in 
succession. 
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FILLING SATINS WITH 
STITCHERS 


SEPARATED 


Figs. 157 to 178 are satin weaves in which 
the extra stitchers are placed regularly at 
short distances from the regular stitchers, 
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and without regard to the tighter stitching 
of the warp threads floating on the back. 
The right selection of a satin weave de- 
pends on the stock, size of yarn and set of 
the fabric. If the weave is too loose the 
appearance, handle and durability of the 
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cloth will be injured. If too tight, it will be be readily understood that each ground 
impossible to weave in the required number weave is capable of an almost endless num- 
picks and the fabric will have a rough or ber of modifications. A ground weave 


be- 
ribbed appearance 


comes a modified or derivative weave when 


Fic. 176. 


2exz0 xexe0exex 
UsSxelex 





7 


ee a fa 


olor effects can be obtained with satin risers are added or removed. These altera- 


by dressing the warp 1 light, 1 dark, tions must, 


as a matter of course, be made 
hown on the 5-shaft warp satin at Fig uniformly throughout the weave pattern. 
Changes made in ground weaves frequently 


C 
i 
c 
at 
s 
s 


FIG. 150. FIG, FIG 186. 


DERIVATIVE WEAVES necessitate alterations’ in the drawing-in 


The great variety of ground weaves has draft from a straight draft to some other 
shown by what has preceded It will form 
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drawn on the same shaft 
those threads that interlace the filling 
in exactly the same order from the start to 
the finish of the weave. { 


There can be 
only 


The occurrence otf 
but one place in the draft at which one warp 
thread is above pick while another is below 
the same pick prevents the two threads from 
being drawn on the same shaft. Fig. 180 
shows two threads which must be drawn on 
separate shafts owing to the variation in the 
order in which they interlace the two picks 
between the lines at the right. 

It is readily seen that in Fig. 181 thread 2 
may be drawn on the same shaft with thread 
1, thread 4 with 3, etc. In Fig. 182 threads 
2 and 3 be drawn on the shaft 
In Fig. 
183 threads 3, 5 and 7 may be drawn on the 
same shaft with 1; threads 4, 6 and 8 with 2 


may same 


with 1; threads 5 and 6 with 4, ete. 


threads 11, 13 and 15 with 9; also threads 12, 
14 and 16 with 10. Figs. 181 and 182 each 
have but two different orders of intersection 
of the warp with the filling, consequently 
either can be woven with two shafts. Fig. 
183 has four different orders of intersection 
of warp with filling, and can, therefore, be 
woven on four shafts with the 
drawing-in draft: I, 2, 
3, 4s 3) 4s 3, 4- 

\s already explained, the drawing-in draft 
is placed either above or below the weave 
draft. In Fig. 184 the drawing-in draft is 
below the weave draft. On a line with the 
first warp thread a point is inserted in the 
first horizontal 


following 
Lh SSS SSS 


row of squares indicating 
that the first thread of the pattern is drawn 


on the first shaft. The second warp thread, 


if it interlaces the filling in a different order 


from the 
on the 


first, is then indicated by a point 
second horizontal row, which repre- 
sents the second shaft. Each thread of the 
pattern is indicated successively, a new shaft 
being added when the thread intersects the 
filling differently from any of the preceding 
threads; if the is the same as 
that of a preceding thread, a point is marked 
in the horizontal row already used for that 
thread. 


intersection 


When the entire weave pattern has 
thus been drafted, we have the complete 
drawing-in draft, indicating the number of 


heddles on each shaft in one pattern. A 


drawing-in draft is shown at Fig. 184. The 
26 threads in the pattern are drawn on the 
shaft in the following order: 


Thread 1 on shaft 
shaft 
Thread on shaft 
Thread on shaft 
Thread on shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
Thread on shaft 
Thread on shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
shaft 
Thread on shaft 
Thread on shaft 


Thread on 


Thread on 
Thread on 
Thread 8 on 
Thread on 
Thread on 
Thread on 
Thread on 
Thread 13 on 
Thread on 
Thread 15 on 
Thread 16 on 
Thread on 
Thread on 


Thread 21 on 
Thread on 
Thread on 
Thread 24 on 


This pattern consequently, can be woven 
on six shafts. The drawing-in draft is 
clearly shown below the weave at Fig. 184. 

The drawing-in draft should be arranged 
so as to be readily understood and to facili- 
tate the work of drawing-in. For example, 
the weave at Fig. 185 can be drawn in as 
follows: 1, 2, 3, 2, 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 
as shown below the weave draft. The draft, 
however, is simpler and more easily followed 
by both drawer-in and weaver when the 
order of drawing-in on the first three shafts 
is reversed, making the drawing-in draft as 
shown at Fig. 186. 


(Copyrighted, 1911, by Samuel S. Dale.) 


The total exports of linen goods from the 


> 


United Kingdom in 1910 aggregated over 
$46,000,000. Of the $30,000,000 linen piece 
goods exported, a little over one-half was 
sold in the United States. 
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A TALK ON TEXTILE ARITHMETIC 


From an address by the Editor of the Textile World Record 
before the Lawrence Textile School, May 25th, 108. 


Calculations for textile materials in 
[ manufacture relate principally 
to length and weight, slightly to area and 
practically not at all to volume. These are 
the conditions that simplify calculations to 
so great a degree in American mills. Per- 
haps the greatest complication in textile cal- 
culations results from the standards of yarn 
sizes, which are based on the relation be- 
tween weight and length. Here again we 
are especially favored because with one ex- 
ception each branch of the American textile 
industry has its distinctive standard: 


process Ol 


Cotton 
Worsted 
Woolen 
Linen 
Silk 


840 yards to the pound 
560 yards to the pound 
1,600 yards to the pound 
300 yards to the pound 
(nongedbenanal drams per 1,000 yards 


The exception is the use of the linen count 
for woolen yarn in the Philadelphia district. 
The linen industry is of relatively minor im- 
portance. The worsted count is based on a 
length of 560 yards, which is exactly two- 
thirds of the cotton hank (840 yards). The 
two principal systems of yarn numbering are 
the cotton of 840 yards per pound and the 
woolen run of 1,600 yards per pound. Be- 
cause of their extensive use and of certain 
useful relations they bear to each other and 
to textile standards in general it is advan- 
tageous to use these two systems, the cotton 
and the run, as the basis for our system of 
calculations involving yarn sizes. 

Either the cotton count or the run is easily 
reduced to equivalents by any of the other 
three standards. For example: No. I cot- 
ton measures 840 yards to the pound. This 
length is equal to one and one-half times the 
worsted hank. No. 1 cotton is, 
quently, equal to No. 1 1/2 worsted. All we 
need do to reduce the cotton count to a 


worsted basis is to increase the former by 
one-half. Thus: 


No. 20 cotton 
No. 36 cotton = 


conse- 


No. 30 worsted 
6 Fae aw No. 54 worsted 


The reverse of this operation is a reduction 
by one-third. Thus: 
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Ov 90: weeeted =... 6d ssses No. 20 cotton 
No. 48 worsted = No. 32 cotton 


The cotton hank is 2.8 times the linen 
hank. Accordingly a reduction from a cot- 


ton to a linen basis consists in multiplying 
by 2.8. Thus: 


| eee No. 28 linen 
TOO. SO CORON Se co vicdiccnccns No. 84 linen 


The run of 1,600 yards is nearly twice the 
length of the cotton hank, consequently the 
run count is nearly one-half the cotton count. 
This rough reduction serves for many pur- 
poses in the mill. For calculations, however, 
greater accuracy is required. The cotton 
hank of 840 yards is equal to .525 of the 
woolen run. 


No. 1 


CRUE Oo. See Skee 525 run 

Oe eg ee 5% run 
WO. BOO Cotto ae okies revs eon 52% run 
The exact run equivalent of the cotton 


count is in most 


cases readily found by a 
mental calculation, because it is 5 per cent. 


or 1/20th more than half of the cotton num- 





ber. Thus: 
Seth. OU COE RE: in das pedis ibe 5 
PO B.S one cid pCR ais 25 
lh: SUNG AS this wate eden in OHS is 5.25 
Oy Ge Pe > ca edbe crc eetes =h008s 20 
POE oi inn Adect sees ea acess I 
SoG EE ae opkeh eee Gee ee ews 21 
OO. WS CUBE 6 hao se dca bc ue Nex 18 
Be MO sicetee<otdexnnerts 9 
PR Ra ais esos cottees ates h ware 18.9 


A MENTAL PROCESS 


This mental operation is simply two suc- 
Thus 
in the last reduction we divide 36 by 2, and 
then 18 by 2, moving the decimal point in the 
last quotient one place to the left, then add- 
ing the two quotients together. 


cessive halvings and a division by Io. 


The convenience of the run system is due 
to the fact that 1600 yards to the pound is 
equivalent to 100 yards to the ounce. A 4 
run yarn measures 4 X 1600 yards per pound 
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or 4 100 yards per ounce. A 5 run yarn 
thus measures 500 yards to the ounce; a 6 
run, 600 yards, etc. If then we know the 
run size of a yarn the weight in ounces is 
found by a single division. A warp with 3000 
ends has 3000 yards of yarn per yard of warp. 
If the yarn is 4 run the weight of a yard of 
warp is 3000 — 400 = 7 1/2 ounces. The 
simplicity of this process makes it advisable 
to reduce other counts to the run basis be- 
fore calculating the weight from the length 
and size of yarn. 

The basis of the cotton count offers mani- 
fold advantages. It is equal to 840 yards per 
pound, 52 1/2 yards per ounce or 4.32 inches 
per grain. The 840 yards is divisible by 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and-10, or every number from 2 
to 10 inclusive except 9. This enables the 
hank to be divided into lengths bearing con- 
venient relations to our weights and meas- 
ures. Take for example one-seventh of the 
cotton hank, which is 120 yards. The cotton 
count, indicating the number of 840-yard 
lengths in 7000 grains, likewise indicates the 
number of 120-yard lengths in 1000 grains 
(1/7 lb.). If then we know the weight of 120 
yards of a given yarn, we can find the cotton 
count (120-yard lengths per 7000 grains) by 
dividing 1000 by the number of grains. 

Example. Find cotton 
which 120 yards 
(grains) + 


count of 
weigh 25 


yarn of 
grains. 1000 
Cotton No. 


25 (grains) = 40, 
iS equal to No. 60 worsted, or 


This in turn 
21 runs. 


NATURAL SELECTION 


The simplicity of textile calculations in 
American mills is the more remarkable be- 
cause our standards of weight and measure 
on which they are based have apparently 
been adopted by chance. English speaking 
people have been left to use those standards 
they found most convenient. And as a result 
we find that textile operations are based on 
a very few convenient standards, which have 
been in use from the first English settlements 
on the Western Hemisphere and from time 
immemorial in the old world. The people 
have adopted the most convenient standards 
for their work, and the government has con- 
fined itself to keeping those standards uni- 
form. 


CLOTH ANALYSIS 


Among the most important textile calcu- 
lations are those involved in the analysis of 
cloth. And it is for such calculations that 
the cotton count is especially adapted. Sup- 
pose that we have received for analysis a 
sample of cotton cloth 27 inches wide. The 
weight of the cloth and the size of the warp 
and filling are found as follows: 

A sample with an area of 4.32 square 
inches (1/300 square yard) is cut 
weighed, the weight being 3.1 grains 


and 
We 


27° 





FIG. I. 


find 32 threads per inch in the warp, and 2 
picks per inch in the filling. 

Weight: 
= 3.1 ounces per yard 52 1/2 inches wide. 
Thus the weight per yard 52 1/2 inches wide 
is found without calculation, being equal in 
ounces to the grains in the weight of the 
sample. 


3.1 grains per 4.32 square inch 
I / 


The reason is obvious: 

I grain : 437 1/2 (grains per ounce) :: 4.32 
(square inches) 
yard 52 1 


1,890 (square inches per 
‘2 inches wide). 


The goods, however, are 27 inches wide. 


Then by proportion: 4.8 (grains) & 27 


(inches) — 52 1/2 (inches) 1.6 ounces per 


yard. 


But suppose the number of yards per 
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pound is wanted. Then 840 ~ (3.1 grains 


10 yards per pound. 


The last process is thus explained: 


2» anchec) 
a TiC Tit 
4 


The number of yards per pound is equal 
to 7,000 (grains per pound) divided by the 
number of grains in the weight of one vard. 


e/a 


Tt 





32 Ends 


FIG.. 2. FULL SIZE. 


The sample is equal in area to a piece one 
inch wide and 12/100 yard (4.32 inches) long. 
If, then, we multiply the weight of the sample 
by the width of the cloth in inches we get 
the grain weight of 12/100 yard of the cloth, 
see Fig. 1. It is obvious that the number of 
yards per pound is equal to the number of 
12/100-yard lengths per 12/100 pound. Ac- 
cordingly dividing 840 (grains in 12/100 


1g 
pound) by the grain weight of 12/100 yard 
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gives the number of yards per pound. 

We come now to the size of the yarn: 

We first ravel the sample and weigh the 
warp and filling separately, finding the warp 
to weigh 1.5 grains; the filling 1.6 grains. 
Then: 

32 (threads per inch) 
= No. 21.3 cotton. 

This operation is based on the fact that the 
cotton count is equal to the number of 4.32 
inch lengths per grain. 


1.5 (grains warp) 


As the sample is 
equal in area to a sample 1 inch wide and 
4.32 inches long, Fig. 2, there are as many 
4.32 inch lengths of warp in the sample as 
there are warp threads per inch. 

Dividing 32 (4.32 inch lengths in sample) 
by 1.5 (grain weight of warp) gives the num- 
ber of 4.32 inch lengths per grain, which is 
the cotton count, 

For the same reason the size of the filling, 
lig. 3, is thus found: 

20 (picks per inch) ~ 1.6 (grain weight 
filling) = No. 12 1/2 cotton. 


MORE USEFUL RELATIONS 


It is a curious fact that the area, 4.32 
square inches, which, by its relation to the 
cotton hank, enables us to calculate the cot- 
ton count so easily, is exactly 1/300th of a 
square yard. This makes it possible to calcu- 
late the weight per square yard and the 
square yards per pound by the following 
straight line operation: 

(3.1 grains 300) + 437.5 (grains per 
ounce) = 2.1 ounces per square yard. 
(grains per pound) ~ (3.1 XK 300) = 
square vards per pound. 

The form, 1 


000 


1/2 


/ 
/ 


inch X 4.32 inches, is used 
here for the sake of clearness in illustration. 
The particular shape of the sample is imma- 
terial as long as the area is 4.32 square 
inches. A rectangular sample, 1.8 inches x 
2.4 inches will be found as convenient as any. 

[ have now given directions for determin- 
ing the size of the yarn as it lies in the fin- 
ished cloth, but without making allowance 
for any change of size resulting from a gain 
or loss in length or weight after the yarn 
was spun. The changes in the size of yarn 
after spinning may be due: to a gain in 
weight, as when the goods are sized: to a 
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loss of weight, as when woolen goods shrink 
in weight in finishing; or to a shrinkage in 
the length of the yarn, as caused by take-up 
in weaving or by contraction of the filling 
after weaving. Seldom if the 


y 


m 


ever is yarn 


ee 


FIG. 3. 


longer in the finished cloth than when spun, 
making it necessary to allow for an increase 
in the length. 

The method of calculating the spun count 
from the finished count is illustrated by the 
following examples: 

Ex. 1. The size of the warp as it lies in a 
sample of cotton cloth is 18s. The take-up 
of the warp is estimated to have been Io per 
cent. Find spun count. 

The cloth length of the yarn is go per 


cent. of the original spun length. The 18 


K 7, ? F “4 f 
J / 0.0 
P37 Cay Sgete fu u- 


J O 


“of he yt (27 J 


48 


So 
pee 


|} —— —— 432” 


OG 2rOel 
“20 
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it lies in the finished cloth measures 5 
Chen: 


runs. 


5 (runs) X .80 = 4 runs, spun count. 
The size of the warp yarn as it lies 


in a sample of worsted cloth is 36s. It is 


| 


Ex. 3. 





20 Picks 


FULL SIZE. 


estimated that 


Cent... 


the take-up has been Io per 
and that the goods have lost 


cent. in weight by 


20 pt Tr 


finishing. Find spun 


count. 

In this case we find problems 1 and 2 com- 
bined. Then as in 1: 

36 (hanks) 40S. 

The spun would have 40s if 
the goods had not shrunk in weight. Allow- 
ance for this loss of weight is made as in 2 

40 (hanks) * .80 32s, spun count. 

The order of these two 


.go 


count been 


operations makes 


0€/20.00(/ 2.S- 
fé_ Pro. +f 
Po 
5 La 
ZAs* 
2o. of “erhy co 
o. of Bos ; 
Oo SJ 


“4-9 OO 
Z% oe.) 


FIG. 4 


hanks per pound is go per cent. of the spun 
length per pound. Then: 
18 (hanks) + go 


Ex. 2. 


20s, spun count. 

The size of the warp as it lies in a 
sample of woolen cloth is 5 runs. It is esti- 
mated that the goods have shrunk 20 per 
cent. in weight by finishing. Find spun 
count. 


the 80 


pound when finished, consequently the length 


\ pound of spun yarn weighs 


of .80 pound finished is equal to the length of 


a pound of spun yarn. A pound of yarn as 


the final result. Thus 
versing the above order we have: 

36 (hanks) X .80 = 288s. 

28.8 (hanks) + 32s, spun count. 

It is unnecessary to illustrate the method 
of making allowance for a gain in weight, as 


no difference in re- 


.gO 


by sizing, because the size should be removed 
from the sample before the analysis is made. 

These examples are all based on the fixed 
weight system of numbering yarn, that is, 
length per pound. The process is reversed 
the 
length system, such as the grain count. 


when the sizes are indicated by fixed 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH OUR WOOL- 
GROWING INDUSTRY? 


Fort McKavett, Texas, Aug. 6, IQIT. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

[t would seem reasonable that an industry 
which has received the fostering care of the 
government, through our prptective system, 
for so many years as wool has, would have 
been fully developed long this, yet 
we are not producing more than half the re- 
quirements of our mills at the present time. 

The tariff has ranged from ten to thirteen 
cents per pound duty nearly all the time 
since 1867, which has been quite sufficient to 
equalize the cost of production with other 
countries. 


before 


It has been clearly shown by a 
scientific made by 
Prof. Wm. McMurtrie, under the auspie¢es 
of our Agricultural 
country 


thorough investigation 

Department, that our 
is admirably adapted to the culture 
of wool, and will produce any character that 
can be grown in any other part of the globe, 
yet the bald fact stares us in the face that we 
are not much further advanced in develop- 
ment than when we started after the war. 

My personal experience in raising wool 
has extended over a period of thirty-five 
years and I| can testify to the fact that it has 
been a unprofitable undertaking. | 
the growers in Australia, 
New Zealand and Argentine Republic have 
received 50 per cent. more profit from their 
industry than we have, while under the law 
of supply and demand we should have re- 
ceived the selling value of their product, plus 
the duty of our tariff. What is the cause of 
this and can we not apply some remedy that 
will remove the trouble? 

The in the countries I 
have referred to are, as a general thing, of 
English extraction; they do not undertake to 
sell their Own wool in small parcels, and in 
remote districts in their countries like the 
American growers do, but, on the contrary, 
they cooperate with other, through 
strong corporations, which have ample cap- 
ital to finance their combined holdings; and 
by concert of action these corporations have 
periodical auction sales in London 
elsewhere to dispose of the product. 


very 


venture to Say 


grt ywers (¢ rf wi 01 


each 


and 
This 
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arrangement is perhaps as near an approach 
to a woo] trust as it is possible to be, and has 
certainly proved to be a very admirable sys- 
tem. I think, however, that we employ a 
much better one in this country for handling 
cotton, which I believe can be applied to 
wool with equal facility. 

You may remember I[ made this sugges- 
tion to the trade in 1891, when our cotton 
crop was Only 8,000,000 bales. It has stead- 
ily increased since then, and in all proba- 
bility will approach the 14,000,000 mark very 
closely this year, yet you have heard of no 
friction in the handling of cotton, and you 
never will as long as this system is em- 
ployed. I think that has been one of the 
main troubles with our wool industry. There 
are not enough dealers in the country to 
create the competition that is necessary to 
make a healthy condition. I doubt very 
much if there has been any material increase 
in the number of wool dealers since the war 
of 1861-65. And I am quite sure there has 
not been sufhcient capital employed to 
the product expeditiously, for at 
times it has been impossible to get even a 


handle 


moderate advance on consignments of wool. 

[ regard the “exchange system” as su- 
perior to the “London system” for several 
reasons. The-exchange is entirely inde- 
pendent and cannot be interfered with by 
the stopping of manufacturing, which is so 
liable to occur at any time owing to a 
“strike” on the part of labor or a monetary 
crisis. If the manufacturers cannot operate, 
the London must neces- 
sarily cease until they can resume, but busi- 


wool business in 


ness on our exchanges goes on just the 
same. Our banks are always ready to lend 
their money to dealers of any product that is 
handled by the exchange system, because 
they know it can be converted into cash at 
any moment. I feel quite confident if wool 
is made a “cash crop,” like cotton, or wheat, 
we will have no difficulty in developing a 
great product in a comparatively short time. 

Of course prices will rule high until we 
have reached a point where we have a’ sur- 
plus, but this will not be long, and the tariff 
then will cease to be a tax on the consumer, 
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and prices will be the same as they are in 
London, minus the freight, as it is with 
wheat. The manufacturers and dealers in 
wool should put aside any prejudice they 
may have formed for dealing in futures and 
apply it to their business. I am quite sure 
the “New York Cotton Exchange” will be 
willing to cooperate with them and handle 
both cotton and wool on the same exchange. 
Wm. L. Brack. 


Regardless of what Opinion one may have 
on the question of a wool exchange in the 
United States, it is impossible to withhold 
admiration for the persistency with which 
Col. Black advocates such an exchange as a 
means of developing the wool growing in- 
dustry in this country. 


of strong 


There are a number 
objections to the 
which are not 
letter. First 
standard for 
would make 1 


proposition 
Col. Black’s 
comes the lack of a uniform 
wool. This, 
impossible to deal in wool by 


mentioned in 


many believe. 


the exchange system. This objection is 
avoided in France and Belgium by confining 
wool tops, for 


exchange trading in wool to 
which there are well recognized standards of 
quality. But even under such conditions the 
abuses of these exchanges have become so 
serious that there has been for a long time 
a general agitation for their suppression. 
Col. Black is 


friction in the handling of cotton. 


of the 
The de 


cotton exchange system 


strangely unaware 


fects in our " are SO 
serious that it has become almost certain 
that this system must be reformed if it is to 
endure in this country. The idea that the 
growth of our cotton crop has been due to 
the cotton untenable. 
England has such a system, as good as, if 


exchange system is 
not better than ours, and yet British colonial 
cotton is a negligible factor in the trade and 
is kept in eviderce only by private and pub- 
lic subsidies, and by passing the hat around 
among the cotton mill operatives of Lan- 
cashire. The American cotton crop is 
made possible by reason of our climate and 
soil. Its development, which Col. Black 
measures in bales, is the result of the world 
demand for it. Our cotton crop would con- 
tinue to increase even if every cotton ex- 


change on earth was razed to the ground. 

We venture to suggest that what Ameri- 
can wool growing needs is an adequate, rea- 
sonable and stable protective tariff com- 
bined with a remedy for the various domes- 
tic evils that now afflict it. Cotton growing 
has been the particular pet of officialdom for 
years. Wool growing has been left largely 
to take care of itself. 


ENGLISH NOTES 


By Our Special Correspondent 

The English attitude towards the tariff 
discussion continues to be one of mild ex- 
pectancy blended with incredulity. Brad- 
ford and Huddersfield could comfortably do 
with new American orders for dress goods 
and worsteds to revive the drooping export 
trade, but big things are not expected until 
a settlement is made in one way or another. 
Every raises the 
question whether Americans are going to 


series of wool auctions 
buy and it has repeatedly been shown that 
wool buyers as well as cloth buyers are wait- 
ing for a termination of the uncertainty. If 
there is any lively sense of anticipation in 
the minds of our manufacturers it does not 
make itself conspicuous—to say the least. 
Tariff Board have been 


tinued without causing any public stir. 


inquiries con- 
The 
their work 
quietly and in addition to particulars of costs 


investigators have about 


gone 


they have obtained an idea of what is selling 
and how 


textile business is done. They 


warehouse of one 
large merchant-manufacturing concern, in- 


moved freely about the 
quiring into this and that after the manner 
of interested guests. They appear to have 
been furnished with a fair number of letters 
of introduction, possibly from the United 
States consulates. 


The 54-hour law of Massachusetts is 
quoted by those labor-unionist leaders who 
are seeking to reduce the hours of the Brit- 
ish cotton industry to 48 per week. The 
reduction is equivalent to 13 1/2 per cent. 
of the nominal 55 1/2-hour week and is de- 


ELEY | LER EET 


Ni tonic 


we 
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fended on the one hand by a plea that it 
means no real reduction at all. Over a cer- 
tain period of years the actual working time 
in English mills has not averaged more than 
48. The prospective 54 in Massachusetts is 
compared with the 58 in Canada and Ger- 
60 in France, 64 in Switzerland, 
67 1/2 in Russia and 72 hours in Italy. It 
may be recalled that a law is to reduce 
gradually Bombay hours to 12 per day. 
There is no present probability of the pas- 
sage of a 48-hour law in England and little 
enough reason for supposing that the opera- 
tives would be content with their wages if 
they got it. 


many, 


* 


The voluntary curtailment of hours in 
America and most other cotton manufactur- 
ing countries are held in vain before the 
federated spinners in this country. The 
requisite majority for organized short time 
cannot be obtained because a_ sufficient 
number of federated spinners have firmly 
decided to make no more sacrifices for the 
benefit of non-federated firms. Cotton has 
cheapened despite the refusal and as the 
yarn supply is all the larger it is to be sup- 
posed that somebody will benefit from the 
situation. The lack of unanimity among 
spinners has given distress to Sir Charles W. 
Macara, the short- 
By all appearances a period of 
punishment will be 
make spinners act together in this matter in 
future. 


great advocate of the 
time cure. 
needed to 


very heavy 


* 


The fortune left by Moe Morozoff, a Rus- 
Moscow, beats 
The 
is $40,000,00, amassed in a lifetime 
§ 84 years. They are mainly old men who 
million dollars in this 
has all their 
Their estates are not 
commonly overvalued for probate and are 
reduced by 
avoid the successive duties. 


sian cotton manufacturer at 
1 


all available English textile records. 


amount 


{ 
1 
i 


eave as much as one 
and seldom 
been made in the mill 


country money 


sometimes gifts designed to 
To this extent 
English figures may be misleading, but the 
million-dollar manufacturer is unequivocally 
rich and the five 


million dollar man is a 
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Croesus. The manufacturer who bequeaths 
$100,000 to $200,000 has by no means done 
badly as textile fortunes go and if much 
more is left there is a general inference that 
he has been fortunate in his speculations. Is 
it one of the differences between English 
and American manufacturers that whereas 
the former speculates outside the industry 
the latter goes in for enlarging the mill? 
The typical Lancashire and Yorkshire man 
who has more than enough money for his 
business buys American rails, Canadian or 
Japanese bonds for the sake of steady inter- 
est and the prospect of a rise in capital value. 
The outside profits may go into the mill 
again to provide for enlargements of plant, 
but the general disposition is to find an out- 
side investment for surplus savings. 


es 


It seems assured now that manufacturing 
costs are to bear a new addition. Under the 
Lloyd-George insurance bill workpeople 
earning less than $800 per annum are to 
receive $2.50 a week during sickness. The 
details are subject to amendment, but their 
general effect is to take 8 cents weekly from 
the employe’s wages, make his employer 
contribute 6 cents by way of stamps and 
leave the State to pay two-ninths of the 
total cost. There are strong objections to 
particular points in the scheme and probably 
exceptions will have to be made to suit the 
peculiar needs of the textile industries, 
which employ many women who leave the 
mill early following on their marriage. As 
some divisions of the industry employ much 
more labor than others it follows that in 
proportion to profits the contributions by 
employers are very unequal. According to 
some investigations the amount will be three 
and four times as much in certain branches 
as in another. have to in- 
compensation in 
case of accidents and the increase in rates of 
from 50 to 300 per cent. in the past five 
vears has not made them more favorably 
disposed to the new contributions. The of- 
ficial reply to grumbling manufacturers is 
that they will get back all or more than all 
their money in the increased efficiency of 


Manufacturers 


sure against workmen’s 





ENGLISH 


their workpeople. As usual, there are most 
divergent views entertained among manu- 
facturers as to the bill, its probable conse- 
quences, its justice and injustice. What is 
least liked on the whole is the employers’ 
contribution. 

x * * 

Previous English attempts to settle the 
respective advantages of electrical and me- 
chanical driving for textile machinery have 
yielded principally acrimony and imputations 
of motives. The Textile Institute is to try 
afresh. A committee with a cotton manufac- 
turer as chairman has been formed out of 
fourteen members of the Textile Institute 
and fourteen of the Institution of Electricai 
Engineers. The first fourteen include repre- 
sentatives of large machine firms, but the 
committee is weak in spinners. The elec- 
tricians’ section includes makers of staton 
plant and of motors, but consists chiefly of 
engineers in charge of city power stations. 
The committee is to report on the relative 
merits of electricity, steam and gas 

To judge from observation the electric 
drive makes headway in the weaving, dyeing 
and finishing departments, but hardly any in 
the spinning rooms. The economy of indi- 
vidual driving for machines in intermittent 
use is well realized and as the mains are 
brought near to more mills the use of cur- 
rent as an auxiliary power In 
South Yorkshire power stations situated at 
the pitheads are turning coal into current 
and distributing it in the inter-urban districts 
at low rates. Mills inside the large towns 
have the municipal supply which is derived 
largely from the burning of refuse. The cost 
per unit of current varies with the situation 
of the mill and the quantity taken. In Man- 
chester it is possible to buy at .7 pence 
($.014), in Bradford at .75 ($.015), in Dundee 
at .45 pence ($.009) and in some cities not 
less than one penny ($.02) or over. 


increases. 


Ball-dyed tops apparently grow in the 
favor of spinners and more slubbing dyers 
are installing the improved type of ball ma- 
chine. The absence of any disturbances of 
the fibers is the feature on which commis- 
sion dyers dilate and the point is of advan- 
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tage in spinning. Until comparatively re- 
cently this advantage was bought at the 
expense of imperfect penetration and uneven 
shades. The removal of that trouble has 
completed the desirability of the process and 
enabled dyers who could be named to take 
considerable amounts of work away from 
other dyehouses. Colored yarn spinners get 
their tops dyed Diamond black at 4 cents less 
5 per cent. or dyed with P. V. black at 4 
cents net as an absolute minimum. The 
operation leaves the dyer a profit of one- 
quarter cent per pound. At least two York- 


shire commission slubbing dyers have equip- 
ments of American, Calvert, ball and pan 
machines capable of dealing with 
pounds of tops per week. 


120,000 


ok 


The ready-to-wear suit trade in this coun- 
try tends decidedly to drift into fewer hands. 
The change does not come by way of amal- 
gamation, but by dint of the opening of 
retail stores by the manufacturing clothier. 
The individual shopkeeper becomes less able 
to stand against the competition of the 
manufacturers whose chains of shops are 
always growing in length. The “factors” 
who bought cloth had it tailored by outsiders 
and sold it to the keepers of single shops, 
find their opportunities more and more cir- 
cumscribed. This “multiple-shop” system as 
it is called has had most important effects 
on the provision and boot business, but only 
in ready-made clothing has it affected tex- 
tiles. As yet the system has not been 
adapted to drapery business and the infinite 
variety of goods and taste does not favor 
development in this direction. The fact that 
making clothing is a more lucrative business 
than making cloth deters clothiers from be- 
coming cloth manufacturers. The clothiers 
branch into outfitting, selling shirts, ties, col- 
lars and boots as well as suits and the estab- 
lished hatters and outfitters are constrained 
to sell clothes. Hardly a boot shop is to be 
found now which does not sell stockings also. 
But the people who take hold of the raw 
materials continue to be simply spinners of 
yarn and manufacturers of cloth, each in his 
own especial department. While they hew 
wood and draw water the clothier contrives 
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to make a very pretty pile out of his scores 
or hundreds of retail branches. 

Textile schools are not all so generously 
dealt with as that at Bolton, the fine count 
and Egyptian cotton spinning town. For 
the third time in the school’s history Dobson 
& Barlow are making it a present of a com- 
plete spinning plant of their latest type. The 
gift has a cash value of $10,000, less any de- 
preciation due to exhibitions of the machines 
at the Roubaix Exposition. Half a dozen 
others make donations of smaller amount 
and it is fair to suppose that the cost will 
bear fruit to the donors. The arguments a 
municipality can find against replacing edu- 
cational plant are always weighty. The sec- 
ond-best will do so far as the usual ‘coun- 
cillor and alderman can see, but in Bolton 
the machinists have ensured that the stu- 
dents shall be familiarized with the latest 
pattern of machine 


\n improved hat-pad for the polishing of 
silk hats owes its virtue to a very simple 


treatment. The pad is a stuffed one of the 
usual cushion shape made from cotton vel- 
vet. The velvet is treated from the back 


with a fairly heavy dressing of melted bees- 
wax spread on the fabric from a _ heated 
doctor-roller. The wax penetrates to the 
face in sufficient quantity to add materially 
to the luster of the silk pile of the hat. A 
finisher in experimenting with the French 
plushes used for covering silk hats has been 
brought to a standstill by a possibly little 
known peculiarity of these fabrics. The pile 
instead of running warp way is laid across 
the piece in the direction of the filling and 
the attempt to treat these fabrics on ma- 
chines constructed to deal with continuous 
lengths of cloth ended badly for the silk pile. 


The export of linen piece goods from the 
United Kingdom for the five months ending 
May, 1911, amounted to 85,134,100 yards, 
valued at $11,696,044, a decrease of 17,193,- 
100 vards valued at $1,482,949, for the same 
period of 1910. The decrease to the United 
States alone was 17,001,800 vards, valued at 
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AN EVENER MOTION 
BY LEANDER 
(Continued from August.) 
The first series of tests were made using the 
evener motion and a very decided reduction 
in the percentage variation is shown. On 
the breaker, laps weighing 13 oz. per 
yard were produced while 10 oz. breaker 
and finisher laps were made. These laps 
were of an average light weight and were 
used because it is much easier to show a 
variation on light work than on heavy work. 
It is admitted by most mill men that it is 
much easier to control heavy laps, slivers and 

roving, than to control light laps, etc. 

Twelve tests were made from each lap. 
Two-yard lengths were weighed in each test. 

The breaker laps showed a variation of 
5.5 oz. This is found to be a variation of 
20.7 per cent. from the average of 26.5 oz. 

The intermediate laps varied 1.5 oz. in an 
average of 19.75 oz., showing a variation ot 
7.6 per cent. 

The finisher laps varied only .50 oz. with 
an average weight of 20.83 0oz., showing a 
variation of 2.4 per cent. only. 

This reduction in variation is obtained 
from two sources: From doubling four laps 
on the aprons of the intermediate and fin- 
isher pickers and from the action of the 
evener motion in these two processes. Just 
how much of this unevenness is overcome in 
the doubling and how much by the evener 
motion, will be shown by the figures in th: 
following test. 


TEST USING EVENER MOTION. 





Breaker laps Int. laps. Finisher laps 
24.5 Oz. 19.5 Oz. 20.5 oz. 
25.0 Oz. 20.5 Oz. 21.0 oz. 
25.0 oz. 20.5 Oz. 21.0 oz. 
25.5 02. 19.5 oz. 21.0 oz. 
25.5 oz. 20.0 02. 21.0 oz. 
30.0 Oz. 19.5 02z. 21.0 oz. 
27.5 OZ. 19.5 Oz. 21.0 Oz. 
25.5 0z. 20.0 OZ. 20.5 OZ. 
27.5 0z 20.0 OZ. 21.0 Oz. 
28.5 02 19.0 02. 20.5 Oz. 
28.5 oz. 19.5 Oz. 20.5 Oz. 
25.0 Oz. 19.5 0z 21.0 oz. 

318.0 oz. 237.0 02. 250.0 02. 


Av. = 26.5 oz. Av. 19.75 oz. Av. 20.83 oz. 
Heaviest 30.00z. Heaviest 20.5 oz. Heaviest 21.0 oz. 
Lightest 24.5 oz. Lightest 19.0 oz. Lightest 20.5 oz. 
% variation 20.7% 4% variation7.6% % variation 1.4% 
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In figuring the draft required on the inter- 
mediate and finisher pickers, the cone belt 
was considered to be running on a cone 
diameter of 4 inches. The draft gear was 
then computed. In the following tests the 
belt was placed on a cone diameter of 4 in. 
and the evener motion was then plugged so 
that it could not operate. This was done by 
wedging the cone belt rack and backing off 
on the thumb screw on the rod, D. 

Similar laps from the breaker picker that 
were used in the first test were also used in 
this second test. As the evener motion does 
not work, the reduction in the percentage 
variation is entirely due to the doubling. 
Twelve tests were made of two-yard lengths. 





Int. laps. Finisher laps. 
19.0 Oz. 21.0 Oz. 
20.5 ©z. 21.5 Oz. 
20.0 02. 21.5 oz. 
19.5 oz. 20.5 02. 
19.5 02. 20.5 02. 
21.0 oz. 20.0 02. 
21.5 oz. 20.0 02. 
20.0 02. 20.5 02. 
19.5 Oz. 21.0 02. 
20.5 02. 21.0 Oz. 
20.5 Oz. 20.0 02. 
19.5 02. 20.5 02. 
241.0 Oz. 248.0 oz. 
| Se ee ery 20.08 oz. (ee 20.66 oz 
Heaviest .... 21.5 oz. Heaviest .... 21.5 02. 
Lightest .... 19.0 oz.  J.ightest .... 20.0 oz. 
Variation ... 12.4 % Variation ... 7.2% 


The results of these tests show that, with- 
out the evener, a variation of 12.4 per cent. 
was found. With the evener this was further 
reduced, in the first tests, to 7.6 per cent. 
These intermediate laps, varying 12.4 per 
cent., were doubled on the apron of the fin- 
isher picker and the final lap, without using 
the evener varied 7.2 per cent. 

The finished lap from the second series of 
tests is, therefore, practically equivalent to 
the intermediate lap made in the first tests. 
That is, they are both uneven to about the 
same degree. With the use of the evener we 
reduced the percentage variation to 2.4 per 
cent.. Without it the finished lap varied 7.2 
per cent. This shows the value of the 
evener. It gives us a lap of small percentage 
variation to start manufacturing with, thus 
tending toward the production of even 
yarns. 

In order that the motion may work most 
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efficiently it requires careful setting and good 
care. It should be kept well oiled, the plates 
should be constantly looked after to see that 
they work freely and do not bind. The mul- 
tiple system of levers by which the plates are 
connected should work freely. The cone belt 
should be kept fairly tight. A binder cone is 
provided under the one shown in the figure. 
This cone may be adjusted so that the belt 
tension can be properly regulated for large 
and small diameters. I have seen cone belts 
running so slack that when moved onto the 
small diameter of the driving cone they 
would slip. Yet they would run without slip- 
ping on larger diameters, due to the in- 
creased contact. Such a belt is giving in- 
sufficient speed when working on small 
diameters and produces a very uneven lap. 

There is one more point which is very im- 
portant, but which is very often overlooked. 
That is the adjustment of the fulcrum on the 
connecting lever. It can be seen that the re- 
sultant movement of the cone belt can be 
greatly varied with the same amount of up- 
ward pressure applied at the point, E, on the 
connecting lever. This can be done by 
changing the adjustable fulcrum. The 
method of determining the proper position of 
the fulcrum is as follows: 

The breaker lap used in the tests averaged 
13 1/4 oz. per yard. One of these laps was 
run under the plates and the resultant rise of 
the pin, C, noted. It was found to be 1/16 
in. Then two, three and four laps were fed 
and it was found that each lap increased the 
rise of the pin, C, 1/16 in., giving a total rise 
of 1/4 in. 

The draft gear used to produce a 10 oz. in- 
termediate lap was calculated with the belt 
running on a cone diameter of 4 in. The 
weight of the lap was determined and found 
to be 10 oz. If one of the laps fed at the 
back of the picker should be removed it 
would cause the pin, C, to drop 1/16 in., 
dropping the connecting lever 1/16 in. at the 
point, E. As we are now only feeding 3 laps, 
or 3/4 of the normal weight, we must feed it 
at an increased speed to compensate for the 
loss of the fourth lap. As we are only run- 
ning 3/4 of the normal weight we must feed 
it 4/3 as fast in order to have the same 
weight entering as normally. 
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The cone belt normally runs on a 4 in. 
cone diameter. The speed must be increased 
4/3 and this means that the cone belt must 
work on a 3 in. cone diameter. This would 
call for a certain length of movement to the 
left of the cone belt rack. We will now de- 
termine how much this must be. The cone 
is of the straight faced variety, 14 in. long, 


1 3,8 in. small diameter and 5 in. large diam- 
eter. Being straight faced, the increase in 


diameter for each inch of length will be con- 
stant. The increase is diameter is equal to: 
5.09 — 1.375 = 3.625 in. The length of the 
core is 14 in., and the increase in diameter 
or decrease in diameter for each inch of 
length would equal (3.625 ~ 14) .25875 
in. That is, a point 1 in. from another point 
would show a difference in diameter of 
.25875 in. In moving the cone belt from a 
4 in. diameter to a 3 in. diameter it would be 
necessary to have the belt more horizontally 
a distance equal to (1 + .25875) 3.86 in. 

This means to move the cone belt 3.86 in. 
it would run on a diameter I in. greater or 
smaller than the original diameter, depend- 
ing on the way it is moved. The problem 
now becomes one for determining what the 
distance, X, from the point, E, on the con- 
necting lever to the adjustable fulcrum, must 
be, to move the cone belt 3.86 in. with a drop 
of 1/16 in. at the point, E. 

A movement of the cone belt of 3.86 in. 
towards the small end of the cone would re- 
quire a movement of the cone belt rack of a 
like amount. The rack gear engages with 
the quadrant working on a radius of 12 in. 
from the center to the pitch line diameter. 
Fastened to the quadrant is the spur gear 
meshing with the rack on the end of the rod, 
D. This spur gear has a working radius of 
15/16 in. from the center to the pitch line 
diameter. The quadrant and rack really 
work as a lever pivoted at the center of the 
quadrant. The quadrant arm is 12 in. long 
and its outer end we move 3.86 in. to the 
left. The spur gear arm is 15/16 in. long and 
we must now determine the amount the end 
of this arm will move down when the quad- 
rant arm moves 3.86 in. to the left. 

This would be found as follows: 
12 = 15/192 X 3.86 = .301 in. 
Then the rod, D, would drop .301 in., and 


15/16 + 
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the outer end of the connecting lever would 
drop .301 in. We have now found that to 
move the cone belt 3.86 in. towards the smal! 
end of the cone we must drop the outer end 
of the connecting lever .30 in. The point, E, 
drops 1/16 in., or .0625 in. This means that 
the distance from the fulcrum to the outer 
end of the connecting lever is as much 
greater than X as .301 in. is greater than 
.0625 in. The distance X would be: (27 + 
a): X% =..g08 : S6eg. A = 7a in. 

To move the cone belt from a 4 in. diam- 
eter to a 3 in. diameter with a drop of 1/16 
in. at the point, E, we should have to set the 
adjustable fulcrum 7 in. from the point E. 

The above calculations are, of course, 
made with the belt running on a 4 in. cone 
diameter. This is well up towards the large 
end of the cone and exception may be taker: 
to this by some men. The chances, however, 
of the lap running light and heavy are even, 
and the additional chance of a lap running 
out would tend to throw the balance in favor 
of the chances of a light running lap enter- 
ing. Thus it would seem that the idea of 
running the belt on a 4 in. cone was justifi- 
able and worthy of consideration. 

It has, in a large number of mills, been the 
custom to run the evener belt about midway 
of the cone or on a cone diameter of say 
3 1/4 in. Under these conditions, if one lap 
was removed we would have to move the 
cone belt to a diameter which would feed the 
laps 4/3 as fast or to a diameter equal to 
(3/4 X 3-25) 2.43 in. 

The cone belt is working on a diametez 
onlv .82 in. smaller than it runs on when 4 
laps are on the apron. This would require 
moving the cone belt only 3.13 in. instead of 
3.86 in. as in the first case. This would call 
for a readjustment of the adjustable fulcrum 
and the point at which it should be set can be 
determined as in the first case. 

The best results are obtained by weighing 
each finisher lap. Those which vary more 
than 1/2 a pound from the standard should 
be run over. Slight changes in the weight of 
the lap can be obtained by adjusting the 
thumb screw on the upper end of the rod, D. 
One full turn down will decrease the weight 
per yard about 1 oz. 





concisely as possible. Inquiries pertainin 


Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile 
matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 






Questions should be stated as briefly and 


to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc.,are especially invited,as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


All inquiries must be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the 
cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


THE PRICE OF NOILS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give me a statement of the comparative 
prices for noils in the United States and England 
at the present time. I have tried to follow the 
quotations in your Bradford market report, but 
am not familiar with the English grade numbers 
given there and the corresponding American 
grades Skowhegan (1933). 

We referred this question to our corre- 
spondent in Bradford and asked him to send 
us samples of the noils on which he had been 
quoting prices in his report of the Bradford 
market. He sent us six samples of noils 
with Bradford prices as follows: 

44s, 8 1/2d (17 cents). 

44s burry, 8 1/2d (17 cents). 

46s, 8 3/4d (17 1/2 cents). 

60s Holden combined, 16d (32 cents). 

60s short, burry, 13d (26 cents). 

60s cleaner, 14 1/2d (29 cents). 

These samples can be seen at our Boston 
office. Parts of them were sent to “Skow- 
hegan” and his comments which follow are 
of especial interest as showing the relative 
conditions the 
American 


prevailing in 
noil markets: 


English and 


Editor Textile World Record: 


I have examined the samples of noils. I bought 
a noil the other day, a car-load lot, almost iden- 
tical to the sample which you mark 44s (17 cents) 
for which I paid 28 cents per pound Boston, I 
bought some other noils very similar to the 46s at 
29 cents per pound Philadelphia. These are the 
two coarser grades. The burry samples of 44s 
and 60s don’t look very good to me at any price. 
I should say the burry 44s could be bought on to- 
day’s market or an equal grade with an equal 
amount of dirt and burrs at not over 27 cents per 
pound. When we get to the finer grades like your 
sample of 60s, our prices seem to be much nearer 
to the English prices. In the coarser grades from 
40 to 46 there seems to be a difference of any- 
where from 10 to 12 cents per pound between the 
English prices and our own prices for identical 
grades, which practically means they are about 60 
per cent. higher on this side than abroad. It hap- 
pens at the present time, as you probably know, 





that fine wools and fine noils are relatively cheaper 
than the coarser grades. We have not bought 
anything quite as fine as the 60s of which you send 
samples from 26 to 32 cents per pound, but the 
other day we bought a car load of noils just a 
trifle coarser than the sample which you have 
marked 60s cleaner and quoted by you at 29 cents, 
and we paid 31 cents per pound for them, or only 
2 cents per pound more than is asked for the 60s 
which you quote at 29 cents. It is evident to us 
from these samples that conditions in the English 
market are just the reverse from what they are 
here in regard to finer noils. Evidently the finer 
noils over there are relatively higher than the 
coarser noils in price. On this basis we would say 
that the sample of 60s which you sent us, making 
an allowance for the slight difference in the fine- 
ness between our stuff and this lot, would prob- 
ably cost us in the neighborhood of 34 cents per 
pound, or practically 5 cents per pound higher 
than your Bradford 60s quoted at 29 cents. The 
lot we bought is what we would call a high 3/8 
blood, while the sample of Bradford 60s looks to 
us to be about a 1/2 blood or a trifle finer. 

The sample you have marked 44s would be re- 
garded as a low 1/4 blood, while the 46s might be 
regarded as an ordinary 1/4 blood. We should 
judge that 1/4 blood noils on today’s market are 
about 50 to 60 per cent. higher in this country 
than in England, allowing nothing for freight. 
When we come into the high 3/8 to 1/2 and full 
bloods, owing to the fact there is not much de- 
mand for those finer grades in this country at the 
present time, the difference in price is only about 
5 cents per pound, or say 20 per cent. higher than 
in England. Skowhegan 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I am very much interested in a book on the 
chemistry of sizing. This book states that caustic 
soda used in connection with potato starch will not 
hurt any kind of goods. What I want to know is, 
will it hurt goods where there is a cotton warp 
and silk filling? These goods are finished with a 
peroxide bleach, instead of a lime bleach. 

Worcester (1900) 

It all depends upon the amount of excess 
of caustic soda remaining in the finishing 
compound. A certain amount of caustic 
soda is necessary to cause the complete 
breaking up of the starch granules, and any 
excess of caustic soda will of necessity have 
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a destructive action upon any animal fiber ia 
the fabric, such as silk. 

As the composition of the compound is not 
given it is difficult to answer specifically 
whether the amount of caustic soda present 
is injurious. We would prefer to make use 
of a mixture made without caustic soda. 

seta Naphthol. 
CLOTH ANALYSIS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Enciosed is a sample of cloth and I would like 
to have you inform me who can analyze this fab- 
ric, giving us the exact specifications as to the 
weave and counts of yarns in warp and filling. 

Elgin (1936) 

“Elgin” can analyze the cloth himself and 
in that case would be much better satisfied 
than if he relied on some outsider to do it 
for him. Some years ago the editor of this 
magazine explained before the Lawrence 
Textile School an original method of deter- 
mining the count of yarn in a fabric and the 
weight of the cloth per yard. The explana- 
tion will be found in another part of this is- 
sue with additional matter explaining the 
method of calculating the spun count from 
the finished count. This system of cloth 
analysis is so simple that it has been called 
the straight-line method. It enables any 
person of intelligence, although having no 
special familiarity with textile operations, 
not only to determine the yarn counts in a 
fabric and weight of the cloth, but to under- 
stand the reason for each step in the process. 


BRANDING HORSE BLANKETS 


Editor Textile World Record: 


We are enclosing a piece of duck with our 
trademark impression on it. These ducks we 
use for sewing on our horse blankets in connec- 
tion with the straps. What we desire is a method 
to make this impression fast on the duck, or to 
get in touch with mills who could supply us with 
our trademark woven in the duck. 


Porter (1894). 

The sample label sent has been marked 
apparently by a transfer process and is in 
gilt upon a black ground. While very satis- 
factory for many other purposes this method 
of trade-marking does not seem so well 
suited for long wear on articles which suf- 
fer such rough treatment as horse-clothing. 





If “Porter” wants to make his own labels he 
might have a stencil cut and apply a gold 
paint that has been prepared in a celluloid 
varnish. There are such paints obtainable in 
the English market and they possess distinct 
advantage over gold paint made with gums 
or oil varnish. The celluloid attaches itself 
more firmly to the fabric and it provides a 
glaze or coating over the gold powder which 
enhances its brilliancy and serves to prevent 
tarnishing. The simplest plan is to buy a 
small quantity and experiment, but if none 
is procurable a mixture might be prepared 
on these lines: Dissolve clean scrap celluloid 
in a mixture of three parts acetone to one 
vart amyl acetate and add bronze powder of 
fine or middling quality as required. 
Regent. 





MONTHLY REPORTS FOR A COTTON YARN 
MILL 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to obtain a blank form for making 
monthly reports for a cotten yarn mill, to show 
the product and cost of labor, supplies and gen- 
eral expenses. Kilby (1922). 

It is not necessary to use more than three 
forms for determining the cost of production 
in a yarn mill, although some systems call 
for more than this number. In using three 
forms, the first should include all the ex- 
penses incurred in putting the cotton into 
roving, and should be made out by the over- 
seer of carding. This should include the 
cost of supplies used or received during the 
month. The second should be the same as 
the first except that it applies to the spin- 
ning room. The third should include all 
fixed charges for the month, such as sal- 
aries of officers and office force, fuel, water 
rents, if any, outside and general yard help, 
taxes, insurance, etc. 

The forms illustrated here can be varied 
and enlarged to meet special requirements. 
Only one has been filled out. 


CARD ROOM 
Cost per Pound of Fine Roving 
for Month Ending ...... IQII 
Number Of TOV so. i cdcs sce vecess 2.60 
Number of spindles run ........... 1,350 


Pounds of roving produced ........ 





QUESTIONS 


Wages 


Opening and picking .............. 30.80 

GEE Sao a VE os hoe ee enoes 42.03 

SY so. caine on men Oe ee i Cea 27.60 

BE  sintironieakchenw co ceev ees 26.72 

PR ND on aiiine km dinweb- emer ee 75.00 

General room expenses ............ 48.60 

Cost of all supplies received during 
GEN. bien oad 6546 dhe teen 

Cost of cotton used .......... 

Total expenses (wages) ............ $250.75 


Cost per pound, $0.00835. 


The manufacturing cost is obtained by de- 
ducting the cost of the cotton. The inter- 
mediate fly frames cost is not brought for- 
ward, as there would ordinarily be only two 
processes of fly frames in making roving of 
the given size. The cost items of cotton and 
supplies are omitted, so that the form may 
show only the actual manufacturing costs. 


SPINNING ROOM 


Cost per Pound of Yarn Made 

for Month Ending ...... IQII 
Number of spindles run | ...... 
ee 
Poa Oe OEE Paes 

Wages 
Doffers 
me ws en 
General roomexpense sn nv ees 
Supplies received se ne eee 
Teteliexpemse 0 —————. sit'sees 
Cost per pound 
General Expenses 
for Month Ending ...... IQII 


Officers’ salaries 

Office force 

Taxes and insurance 

Fuel 

Wages for watchman, fireman, engi- 
neer, etc. 

Yard and outside force 

Other expenses 
Total expenses 


Pounds of yarn produced 
Cost per pound 


AND ANSWERS 
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The total cost of yarn would be the costs 
as taken from the three sheets and based on 
the total amount of yarn produced. 
Steuben. 





SOUTHERN HELP 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to make reply to “Harper” in 
regard to the Southern help. While I am 
not prejudiced in favor of the South and 
some of their methods, yet I will say that the 
best help I ever saw was in a Southern mill 
of which I was superintendent. On ladies’ 
or misses’ ribbon hose of 280 needles, footed 
on 144 needle cylinder, there were girls who 
would do their own topping, run two knitters 
and get off 19 dozen per day of 10 1/2 hours. 
Also on size seven, 144 needle top and 108 
needle footer, they ran two knitters and did 
their own topping and got off 25 dozen per 
day. I have never been in a Northern mill 
that could boast of such productions. 

Cipango 
FINISHING CROCHET THREAD 
Editor Textile World Record: 

The enclosed sample is a bleached thread yarn 
made irom staple cotton. I would like to have 
you advise me how this is finished. 

Finisher (1901) 

The thread in question is similar to that 
sold for crochet purposes in this country and 
its treatment in finishing is identical with 
that of sewing-thread up to the point at 
which the polishing process is reached. The 
thread is not brushed or polished. 

After being doubled, the thread is wound 
upon warper’s bobbins and passed through a 
chaining and linking machine, which forms 
the ends into a chain and links the chain to- 
gether at intervals. Held together in this 
way the chain is boiled for four to six hours 
along with caustic soda ina vomiter boiler, is 
steeped in plain water and then washed. The 
chain passes over winches into the bleaching 
kier and is steeped for two hours or so ina 
solution of bleaching powder and water. 
The thread is well washed after the bleach- 
ing liquor has been pumped out and dilute 
sulphuric acid is pumped in. The thread is 
left in the souring solution for half an hour 
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and is washed in the kier for a similar length 
of time. In thread of tight twist the bleach- 
ing process can be repeated with advantage 
to the resulting white. After coming from 
the kier the chain receives a further thor- 
sugh wash in the washing machine and 1s 
run through the dumping machine in a solu- 
tion of hot soap and ultramarine. The 
thread is dried in the hydro-extractor and is 
finished ultimately by sizing in a weak solu- 
tion of paraffin wax and starch and dried by 
passing under and over steam-heated cylin- 
ders Regent. 


THE BELGIUM SYSTEM OF WOOLEN CARDING 


7 


Editor Textile World Record 
What is the lgium system of woolen carding? 


VW + differ 
How do dif I 


t fer m the system generally em- 
American 


li Geister (1932) 


We referred this question to a_ corre- 


le? 
Ais. 


pondent who is familiar with the Belgium 


system and he replies as follows: 
have not written sooner on the Belgium 
simply because it has been so “Bel- 
hot that I did not feel disposed to 
However regarding the Belgium sys- 
tem of carding, I wish to say, it is a known 
fact that a great deal of fine short noils and 
waste from England find their way over to 
Belgium to be converted into fine spun, 
beautiful yarn running from 7 to 9 runs and 
reshipped to England. Europe is noted for 
making fine shoddy and yarns. They have 
the system down to such a nicety that a high 
class of goods is a result. The Belgium sys- 
tem has not grown in the United States 
simply because it requires skilled help to run 
the machinery. There are only a few mills 

in this country that use the system. 

Like our own woolen cards, the Belgium 
system has three operations, namely, first 
and second breaker and finisher. On ac- 
count of the fine, short stock used, the cards 
are covered with hoods to keep in the fly. 
Unlike our own first breaker in the woolen 
system with its doffer and side creel to a 
bobbin, the first machine in Belgium makes 
laps or rolls that are fed to the second ma- 
chine, the object being to give a more per- 
fect blending of the stock, especially in mix- 
tures. The second machine resembles our 
second breaker, but when the stock reaches 


the doffer it is combed off and runs on a 
railroad back of the third machine or 
finisher. There is a traverse motion going 
back and forth the width of the apron. 

The stock comes out of the front of the 
finisher in a thin web, and is subdivided into 
threads—passing through the rub aprons 
and then to the spools. Narrow leather 
belts divide the sliver and there are four 
spools filling at a time from the front end of 
the machine instead of only two as is the 
case of the ordinary finisher or condenser. 
The belts dividing the ends are very narrow, 
about 1/4 inch wide, with 240 ends coming 
trom a 60-inch card onto four spools. The 
Belgium system is noted for its using very 
short and very fine stock. It is not adapted 
for coarse stock. The construction of the 
finisher is complicated. The greatest care 
has to be taken in setting the motion, and 
if the man in charge does not understand the 
machine there is endless trouble for him. 
he workers and strippers on all the ma- 
chines are covered. Schwartzwald 

DETECTION OF COTTON AND LINEN 
Editor Textile World Record: 
How can linen be detected in cotton goods? 
Sumner (1919) 

The most positive means to detect linen in 
the presence of cotton is by means of the mi- 
croscope; but without this instrument other 
tests must be applied. The most important 
are the following: 

1. Soak a small piece of the goods in a 
few drops of a 10 per cent. sulphate of cop- 
per solution for ten minutes, remove and 
rinse well, and immerse in a 10 per cent. so- 
lution of yellow prussiate of potash, when, if 
linen is present it will be colored copper-red, 
while the cotton remains uncolored. 

2. Immersion in a dilute solution of 
methylene blue, linen will be colored a 
deeper blue than the cotton. 

3. Immersion in a dilute solution of safra- 
nine, linen will be colored deeper than the 
cotton. 

4. Immerse a small clipping in a solution 
of alcoholic fuchsine for one minute, remove, 
rinse, and immerse in concentrated ammonia, 
the linen fiber becomes rose red while the 
cotton fiber is white. 
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There are a number of other distinguish- 
ing tests, but the above are characteristic. 
Serwick. 
PRINTED HOSIERY 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We want a process to take the color from ho- 
siery in designs and also a process to print on 
colors of hosiery similar to the enclosed pieces of 
cotton prints. Any information you can give us 
would be appreciated Wilcox (1907). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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and worked for a time by the hosiery dyeing 
firm of Shuttlewood & Fanshawe, Leicester 
(Eng.). In this method the stockings are 
first dyed and then drawn over a shape or 
former made of aluminium or some other 
suitable non-absorbent substance. They are 
then printed by hand, using a block with an 
engraved face either of wood or metal which 
has been coated with a discharge-composi- 


tion received from a felt pad. The composi- 


SAMPLE OF PRINTED STOCKING. 


By a piece of exceptional good fortune I 
am able to send a cotton stocking from 
which the color has been discharged in three 
rows of floral designs down the front. Al- 
though rather the worse for wear, it will 
serve to illustrate what has been done in this 
direction. The stocking was bought some 
five years ago from an English draper who 
had no more of the kind in stock and a 
search for similar goods goes to show that 
they are not available and probably not pro- 
curable. 

Although the name of the maker is not 
actually known there are grounds for sup- 
posing that the white figures upon this black 
stocking have been produced according to a 
method invented in 1905 by F. W. Fanshawe 


tion may be a colorless one, intended simplv 
for the production of a white patch; or it 
may contain in addition to the chemicals re- 
quired to effect the discharge of the ground 
color, a different color and thus produce a 
colored instead of a white print. 

The purpose of the aluminium “board” or 
former is to hold the fabric in position for 
printing and to prevent the discharge com- 
pound from affecting the further side of the 
stocking. The color used in dyeing must be 
such as can be discharged, and after printing 
the stocking is to be allowed to dry for a 
few minutes before being placed in the 
steam-chest, where it should remain for 10 
to 15 minutes in live steam at a pressure of 


two pounds an inch. The discharge being 
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alkaline in nature it is necessary to neutralize 
its alkalinity by washing in a sulphuric acid 
solution of suitable strength and then to 
rinse the articles in cold water to get rid of 
the acid before proceeding with finishing in 
the regular way. Any color maker will sup- 
ply good advice as to the discharging agent 
to use with his own colors. Mr. Fanshawe 
specified for his process of making colored 
prints a mixture of 25 per cent. glycerine, 25 
per cent. color, 50 per cent. water—to which 
was to be added to the extent of half the 
weight, a discharge composed of 1 part hy- 
drosulphite, 1 part gum arabic, I part water 
and 1/4 part zinc oxide. The details vary 
with the dye and the heaviness of shade and 
if a color like Titan fast black is used the fol- 
lowing would be an appropriate mixture: 


3 to g lbs. Hydrosulphite conc. 
% gills Glycerine 
3 gals. Gum Tragacanth 


addition, when dissolved, of 
9 lbs. Zinc Oxide. 


Instead of steaming, three minutes in the 
ager at 215° F. and instead of souring a wash- 
ing in warm water may be substituted with 
this color, By using aniline blacks and dis- 
charging with suitable chemicals before age- 
ing it is possible to produce red, yellow and 
other discharged spots without use of a 
printing color. 

The details are given because they are 
asked for; as to their positive utility nothing 
can be said. It is significant that stockings 
ornamented by this process are not found in 
the market and significant also that the Fan- 
shawe patent was allowed to lapse at the end 
of its first term of four years. The mere 
printing means considerable labor, but this is 
not the total bill. There are bleaching, and 
perhaps singeing, to reckon in, so that print- 
ing discharge white involves at least a dozen 
extra processes. The cost of them ought to 
go a long way towards defraying the ex- 
pense of embroidering or extra knitting, but 
as to this let the inquirers judge. The speci- 
men sent is proof that the work can be done 
satisfactorily in technical respects—for the 
stocking has been much worn and washed—- 


but experience is rather against the supposi- 
tion that the process is an economical one. 

As to alternative methods of printing 
hosiery, “Wilcox” might look up the valid 
patent (27,481 of 1903 English) taken out 
by Robert Baird, 72 Leonard St., New 
York. A machine for stencilling designs on 
stockings and half-hose is therein described. 
If special weight is attached to printing as a 
means of ornamenting hosiery, a thought 
might be given to the idea of using printed 
yarn, although that may be useless in form- 
ing designs without using special attach- 
ments upon the knitting machines. If the 
stockings are not intended to wash, novel 
effects might be attained by printing them in 
bronze powder—after the manner of the me- 
tallic prints once popular as linings and ma- 
terial for undershirts; or again by printing 
with some siccative and shaking cotton-dust 
over the surface, to attach itself to the 
printed spots—after the manner of various 
nets, muslins and cheap stuffs sold to make 
shirt waists. James Strand. 

— 
CALCULATING SIZE OF GRAIN BAGS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Assuming that a grain bag 20 inches long by 38 
inches in circumference holds 98 pounds of grain, 
how can I determine the size required for a bag of 
greater or less capacity? Bentel (1931). 

Based on the assumption, which is not 
exactly correct, that a grain bag when filled 
assumes the form of a regular cylinder, the 
method of calculation is illustrated by the 
following examples: 

Ex. <A grain bag 20 inches long by 38 
inches in circumference holds 98 pounds oi 
grain. How much would the bag have to be 
enlarged to hold 122 1/2 pounds? 

A cylinder of the given dimensions con- 
tains 2,299 cubic inches, and this at the given 
weight would be equal to .0426 pounds per 
cubic inch. At this rate 121 1/2 pounds 
would fill 2,875 cubic inches. This would be 
the capacity of a cylinder 38 inches in cir- 
cumference and 25 inches long; or of a cyl- 
inder 42 1/2 inches in diameter and 20 inches 
long. These calculations make no allow- 
ance for the part of the bag taken up by 
tying, but they illustrate the method of pro- 
cedure. 





Knitting Department 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


At the time of the writing of this article, 
the month of August is drawing to a close 
and it is agreed among knit underwear man- 
ufacturers and salesmen that it has been a 
very quiet month, probably less business 
having been transacted than usual during 
the corresponding month in other years. 

It was expected that a great many South- 
ern buyers would be in the market during 
the month and by some it was felt that they 
would be in a position to place more liberal 
orders than usual and possibly make up for 
some of the shortage of orders of the West- 
ern jobbers, but these hopes failed of reali- 
zation. The larger Southern buyers did not 
come on at all, and those who did come, 
proved to be buyers for the smaller houses. 
The principal cause for this is the heavy cot- 
ton crop that is now making its appearance 
and on which many buyers are depending 
for lower prices than manufacturers are now 
asking. A careful investigation, however, 
shows that nearly all manufacturers are now 
selling their production on a basis of cotton 
at about 12 cents per pound, and there are 
only a few who believe that cotton will be 
any lower, even with the heavy crop that is 
anticipated. 

It is gathered from nearly all the buyers 
from jobbing houses that were represented 
in the market during the last month, that 
stocks have been reduced considerably dur- 
ing July and August, and that buyers are 
now in a good position on nearly all lines of 
light weights. Especially is this true on the 
better grades. 

There is another cause for apprehension 
on the part of knit underwear manufactur- 
ers, and that is the demoralizing effect of the 
apparent determination of manufacturers of 
25-cent balbriggans to slash their prices 
down to a basis where there is not a profit 
left. It is understood that this cut was 
started between two manufacturers located 


in the western New York State. 
Others had to meet the quotation, and it 
now looks as if the larger part of the cheap 
balbriggan business for 1912 will be done 
without profit to the manufacturer. 

A meeting of the makers of this class of 
goods was held in Amsterdam last month 
and it was decided to shut down a number 
of these mills for six weeks, beginning 
August 12th. This mean the curtail- 
ment of production of a large quantity of 
this class of merchandise, but just what 
effect it will have on prices remains to be 
seen. 

The reduction of prices. on spring lines 
has been almost entirely confined to men’s 
spring balbriggans, about the only other ex- 
ception being made on women’s low priced 
straight ribbed numbers of 
which have been reduced 2 1/2 cents per 
dozen since the orders were taken in July 
Nearly all other prices remain firm, showing 
that manufacturers of other classes of light 
weights have the situation well in hand, and 
it is hoped that the early prices will be main- 
tained. 

One of the lines of light weights on which 
jobbers are operating somewhat sparingly 
for 1912 is ladies’ shaped goods. We gather 
from buyers who have been in the market 
the information that the demand has not 
been as good for this style of garment as in 
former years. Some jobbers have stated 
that they are carrying over quite a quantity 
of shaped goods. Manufacturers are show- 
ing a great many plain stitch shaped lines, 
and jobbers are placing their orders on the 
finer gauge cloth instead of the tuck stitch. 
This is especially true on the various lines of 
ladies’ combination suits, and one large 
manufacturer heretofore has had a 
large production of tuck stitches states that 
80 per cent. of his orders for 1912 are for 
plain stitches. 

The R. A. Knitting Co. of Hagerstown, 
Md., are making a line of plain stitch vests 
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of this line. The combination suits in the 
same cloth sell at $3.75. They have also 











a decided improvement in their line of 








50-cent vests and pants for the coming sea- 
son by making them 
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A FANCY TRIMMED STRAIGHT VEST. 











One line of ladies’ 








straight ribbed vests 
that has sold quite freely for the coming sea- 
son is the patent garment with the 
shoulder strap. 





can’t-slip 
The peculiar cut of this 
garment seems to have commended itself to 
popular During the past season buy- 
considerable difficulty in get- 
numbers of-this line delivered 




















favor. 
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in the month of July and as a consequence 
of this have placed their orders in larger 














volume for 1912. Some few manufacturers 
are getting out an imitation of this popular 
cut, but the larger business is being placed 
on the 
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priced genuine Cumfy Cut is sold to the job- 
bers at 75 cents, the imita- 


tions may be had as low as 67 1/2 cents. 


while some of 


A new garment to make its appearance is 
a man’s combination suit made of peeler cot- 
ton in a two by two rib with short sleeves, 
knee length only, at $3.75 per dozen. This 
is made by the Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. 
on the same machines that make their Chil- 
proof line of worsted goods. It makes a 
very elastic fabric and has the appearance of 
a high priced imported garment. 


The Girard Co. have also introduced a 
line of 50-cent suits for men. These are 
made of fine checked nainsook, have the 


elastic strip across the back and are sold at 
$3.75 
Anions the 


newer designs of fancy trim 
straight vests is one style which we 
Hlustrate herewith. These are from the 
Achuff Knitting Co.’s line and are sold to 


the jobbing trade at $3.50, and it is in the 
face of such merchandise as this that the 
manufacturer has about given up 
trying to sell 50-cent straight ribbed vests in 
this market. 


German 


HOSIERY 
The hosiery market is in a fair condition 
today. Manufacturers have a good volume 

business on their books and prices 
being maintained, although, on 
the reduction in prices 
derwear, 


are 
account of 
of some lines of un- 

jobbers have written the 
and agents, asking for con- 
cessions on the prices from which the orders 
were placed in July. 
in every instance, manufacturers are stand- 
ing pat on the orders already taken. There 
are a few of the larger jobbers who have not 
bought, as yet, and many of the city houses 
still have orders to place, but it is felt by 
agents here in New York that these factors 
will come into the market 
some business, 


many 
manufacturers 


So far as we can learn 


soon and place 
so they can get samples to 
begin to solicit spring business with. 

The weakest point in the hosiery end at 
present is in low priced half hose, some of 
the quotations being for 2-pound, 84-needle, 
bundle goods, and also for 144-needle boxed 
goods at from 55 to 


57 1/2 cents. 
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Silk continues to the 


center of the stage, and now it excites no 


“1 


comment to hear of si 


he siery occupy 


k goods at $1.85 per 


dozen. 
The orders thuS far placed for spring 
show that the demand continues for thin, 


light weight hosiery and it begins to look as 
if the ordinary weights of three or four sea- 
sons ago have gone, never to return. There 
is possibly just a little reaction from the ex- 
tremely thin goods to fabrics that will stand 
the wear a little better than some that have 
been on the market. 

demand and 
anything that can be found in white goods 


White hose are greatly in 


has been picked up in the past month very 
Tans are 
was anticipated early in the 
season and no difficulty 


quickly by buyers at fancy prices. 


weaker than 


is experienced in 
getting all that are needed. 


Iran 12 
Sty/e 
|ins.No| 


FIG. I. 














There is an increased tendency toward 
fancy hose for another spring. This is 
noticed first in men’s half hose and some 


orders of fair volume have been placed on 
stripes and drop stitch two-tone goods. The 
call for ladies’ fancies is developing slowly 
and has not yet attained the importance ex- 
pected a month or two ago. Nevertheless, 
it is felt that it is going to increase month by 
month, and a revival of laces and embroid- 
ered goods is looked for. In the larger 
cities some of the exclusive shops are show- 
ing embroidered goods quite 


freely and 








TRACING KNIT GOODS 
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some very handsome designs in high priced 
embroidered _ silk 
played. 


hosiery are being dis- 
Infants’ socks sold well during the season 
just past and are 


orders for another spring. 


buyers placing liberal 
Some lines with 
the elastic woven in the top are being taken 
quite freely. The principal colors are com- 
binations of red, blue and tan cuffs on white 
boots. There are some extremes being 
shown in the way of shaded blue with em- 
broidered white dots, also white silk socks 


with embroidered pink rosebuds 


TRACING KNIT GOODS THROUGH THE 
DYEHOUSE AND FINISHING ROOMS 


BY FOREMAN 


These few words in regard to tracing 
goods through the dyehouse and finishing 


room are submitted in the hope that they 
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FIG. 2, 


may aid knitters to find out “where they are 
at.” Below will be found a method that has 
given satisfactory results; it enables one to 
know at any time just where the goods are. 
Before sending the goods to the dyehouse, 
each style is dstinguished by a letter or 
number and is sent down in lots of from 50 
to 100 pounds, or in whatever quantity is 
most convenient. 

We will begin with style A, size 9, of which 
it takes 45 dozen to weigh 100 pounds. The 
first two lots we will enter in the dye book in 
the fc lowing order: 
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Lot No. No. Doz Style Size Weight 
I 45 A 9 100 
2 50 B 7 100 


[The day’s work is recorded in this way: 
The lot numbers begin with No. I and con- 
tinue in numerical order from day to day 
until No. 100, or any other number that may 
be selected, is reached. 
not be b 


A new series should 
egun until No. 1 is finished and out 
of the way, so that two lots of the same 
number may not be in the room at the same 


time Each lot will be accompanied by a 








Fi anaes Ticket 


Style No... 
Color... 


Boarded by 
Pressed by... xa 





itn becncye arscrantcoons 
Stamped by...../0. 
Boxed by... ./5. 

Bundled by__...... 

Inspectors No. 27. 


Final Inspection 
No, bozen Inspected ../0.__. 


ie I seg 
Seconds..... ere... 
ee, Ea 
Se spk 


ticket similar to that shown in Fig. 1. This 
ticket corresponds with lot No. 1 on the dye 
book, and is kept with the goods until they 
get to the boarder. 

\fter reaching the dyehouse, the first 
process, if the goods are to be dyed an oxy- 
dized fast black, is to put them through the 
tom-tom; here the ticket belonging to the lot 
is hung on the tom-tom in a small piece of 
board split part way through, as shown in 
Fig. 2, the ticket being inserted in the cut 
made by the saw. This prevents the tickets 
from being spattered by the dyestuff. 


eee 7: 


Paired by...... $5. . i ™ ee 


Single Knee __........ eee 


LotNo../... Date Irav-/2,1902.; Lot Wo...!.. 





pocce -- 


FIG. 3. 
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After being “tommed” the ticket holder 
containing the ticket is put on the lot, which 
is then ready for the oxydizing cages. When 
the goods are entered, the ticket holder with 
the ticket is hung on the cage containing the 
goods. The ticket then follows the goods to 
the aging room, and so on until the lot is 
ready for boarding, when the ticket is taken 
from the case and sent with the lot to the 
boarder. The boarder’s account must corre- 
spond with the ticket, which is then de- 
stroved. 


Pairers Coupon 
.. Datefrav. 121902 
Style No.. es Name....¢5._..... 
: Color... 

' Size... No.Doz... 5... 







_ Stampers’ Coupon 
Lot No..../... Date var /2 1902 
Style No.. = Name..../2_....... 
Color... Psicnaswneiakc ci 
Size... 9... No. Boz..¥2-8.. 


Boxers Coupon 
Lot No.../.....Date 7nae/2Z 1907, 


: Style No..&..Name_./F_...... 
: Color. lech __ 


: Size...¢_.Doz. Ya. “£Doz. 


After the goods are boarded they are sent 
to the presser accompanied by the ticket 
shown in Fig. 3. This ticket follows the 
goods through all the other processes until 
they are packed. On reaching the packer 
the finishing ticket alone remains, as the 
other coupons have been detached during 
the various processes, each operative retain- 
ing her respective coupon, filling it out and 
retaining it for a memorandum by which she 
is paid. 

Each operative is known by a number, and 
the coupon is filled out and detached in the 
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manner following: After the goods are 
boarded, the boarder presents ticket, Fig. 1, 
with the lot boarded to the foreman, who 
gives him credit for the same. The foreman 
then fills out the first part of the ticket, Fig. 
3, as shown, and gives the lot to the presser. 
After the goods are pressed, the presser’s 
name or number is put on the ticket, the lot 
and quantity being entered to the credit of 
the presser on a book kept by the foreman. 
The lot with the ticket attached then goes to 
the pairer, who inspects and pairs the work, 
fills out the pairer’s coupon and detaches it, 
at the same time putting her name or num- 
ber in the proper place on the main ticket, 
as designated by the words ‘Paired by,” 
Fig. 3. 

The goods are then examined by the in- 
spector, who picks out several dozen from 
different parts of the lot for this purpose, 
and marks the result of the inspection on the 
main ticket, Fig. 3, under “Final Inspec- 
tion.” 

The goods are now given to the stamper 
who stamps them and fills out and detaches 
the stamper’s coupon, after putting her 
name or number on the main ticket. The 
lot then passes to the boxer who boxes them 
and fills out and detaches her coupon after 
putting her name or number on the main 
ticket. The boxer’s coupon being the last, 
the main ticket is retained with the lot for 
future reference. By filing the finishing 
ticket and having the boxer’s stamp on the 
bottom of each box, giving the date and 
number of the lot, any complaints from pur- 
chasers of the goods can be readily traced 
to the person responsible for the defects. 
This will be found very convenient, as care- 
lessness on the part of the help may be easily 
detected and remedied. 

Opposite “M’’ (meaning mender), “1/10” 
means 1 dozen and ten stockings. “Md.” 
means mended; that is, the goods were 
mended before going to the dyehouse. 


Germany imports close to $100,000,000 
worth of raw wool annually. The wool clip 


in Germany is estimated at about 11,000, 
whereas exports are over 40,000 ton. 


FINISHING NECKTIES 
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THE PRESSING, FINISHING AND BOXING 
OF KNITTED NECKTIES 


BY LARAMIE 


After knitted neckties come from the 
knitting machine if they are made of wood 
silk or fiber, it is necessary to run them over 
live steam and through a pair of rollers. A 
ten-gallon boiler is usually used with a two- 
burner gas heater under it, also a water 
gauge on the boiler so as to be able to see 
how much water is in it. This is then con- 
nected at the top with a pipe leading to a 
table on which rests a piece of brass tubing 
about two inches in diameter, which has two 
slots in the top, allowing the steam to come 
out. At the end there is a drip to let the 
water run away from the steam. 

These wood silk or fiber ties are then held 
at an even tension, passing over the steam 
not very fast and then through the rollers. 
These rollers are heated by gas, the tubing 
being inserted in both top and bottom roll- 
ers, with holes about one inch apart. The 
rollers are covered with asbestos or cotton 
so as not to leave a shiny appearance on the 
ties. This process is adopted for the ties in 
a string, before they are cut. After they 
have gone over the steam and rollers they 
are all of the same width. As the neckband 
must be narrower than the rest of the ties, 
each neckband must be held tight, passed 
over the steam and pressed hard over a hot 
round surface. For this work a round iron 
pulley say six inches in diameter is fastened 
on a piece of shaft, which is fastened on a 
table with the pulley projecting eight or ten 
inches. This work is done quite rapidly 
after getting accustomed to it. A dozen 
neckbands can be so pressed in one minute. 

Silk ties made out of the better quality of 
silk need not be run through the rollers. 
All that is required is to hold them over 
steam and then press the neckband as de- 
scribed above. All neckties are pressed the 
same on the neckband, but on some patterns 
the neckties part when running through the 
rollers. The rollers are so equipped as to 
allow: a very loose or tight press as required, 
by the use of thumb screws. 


After the neckties are pressed they are 
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given to the finisher. At first the finishing 
was done all by hand sewers, the ends were 
raveled down to one-eighth of an inch and 
the needle and thread were run through the 


loops or stitches. By this method about 25 
to 30 dozen would be all one girl could do 
in a day. Recently machines have been 
equipped to do this finishing, and they not 
only make a better finish, but the work can 
be done over four times as fast as by hand. 
With the machine work there are ends left 
on each side, which could not be cut off 


Remarks. \ Style | Style. 
: 
ae 


Late 


short or they would ravel out, so it is neces- 


& 


' 
, 


sary to take a latch needle and insert it 
through the tie and up and out at the cor- 
ners, pulling each thread through to the 
inside of the tie. 

Knitted neckties made of wood silk or 
fiber are usually ordered in gross lots of 
either six or twelve different colors and in 
some cases they are required to be put up 
assorted, so that one of each twelve colors 
are put up in a box. If only six colors are 
ordered, two of each color are put up and a 
band or label put around each half dozen 
ties. 

Fig. I shows a form used for keeping an 
account of the daily production. 

When orders are made out from the order 
book on these slips they are placed in pigeon 
holes for each style number, with the earliest 
order on top. When the knitter wants an 
order he takes one for the machine standing. 
After he has made the required quantity he 
puts the ties in a box, pinning on this order 





Quantity. _\Quantily 
SyWhom ___\ByWom __\6yhham 





FIG. I. 


slip after he has torn off the first slip under 
the heading of “knitter.” Then the ties go 
on to the presser, etc., until finished. 


BLEACHING COTTON KNIT GOODS 


BY JOHN D. STREET 


The bleaching of knitted fabrics does not 
require the same treatment as the ordinary 
cotton piece goods. The nature of the cot- 
ton used and its manufacture calls for a dif- 
ferent treatment in the finishing than that 





Quart f; 


Dore | date 


received by cotton goods in the ordinary 
bleachery which is generally equipped for 
the handling of many tons a day, embracing 
various grades, but all woven goods, which, 
owing to their bulk, require hard packing 
and necessarily, roping. This has led more 
than anything else to the use of the high 
pressure kier, for doubtless some pressure is 
required to force the scouring liquor 
through the folds and twists of the roped 
cloth. 

For the uninitiated we may explain that 
ordinary cotton cloth, previously in the open 
width, is passed through a pot-eye or circle 
of hard rubber or porcelain, 4 inches in 
diameter inside. The boy inside the kier, 
equipped with a stick, coils, plaits and tramps 
down the cloth as it descends, making as 
solid a pile as possible. It stands to reason 
that if this were not done, channes or open 
places would cause the liquor to flow in that 
direction and part of the kier of goods would 
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° 
Everybody knows that 
the object of this scouring is to dissolve the 
wax like substance which the cotton itself 
contains, and the sizing which has been 
added in the course of its manufacture. This 
scouring is accomplished by a boiling liquor 
made up of water and dissolving chemicals 
which are repeatedly drenched over the ma- 
terial. Unless this is thoroughly done, no 
amount of “strong bleach” will correct the 
effect of the first carelessness. If tender 
goods do not follow, one thing will surely 
happen: the white on the goods will not be 
permanent, but with storing will take on a 
yellowish cast, hence the bdeaching of knit 
goods should receive fair treatment and one 
suited to improve its selling qualities. 

For the knitting manufacturers desiring to 
_do their own bleaching, I submit what is a 
new system of bleaching in the open width, 
avoiding as much as possible twist, roping, 
etc. At the same time, one which will be a 


remain unscoured. 


time saver and can be easily taught to the 
ordinary operative. The first cost, a modest 
one; and Owing to the fact that the process 
is continuous, it cannot fail but to be eco- 
nomical both in labor and chemicals. Briefly 
described, the machinery and 
process are as follows: The webs in the 
gray are sewn end to end and plaited down 
by a mechanical folder in the open width on 
suitable trucks. When filled, these trucks 
are pushed into the kier which is rectangular 
in shape, constructed of either wood or 
metal of sufficient size to accommodate a 
day’s bleaching. Under the pitched roof of 
this kier is a false, perforated roof of galvan- 
ized iron to act as a sprinkler. The kier will 
have no bottom but will rest on the sides of 


necessary 


a concrete cistern, large enough to contain 
the necessary number of gallons of scouring 
liquor. An injector or pump will force the 
scouring liquor from the cistern through a 
steam heater to a pipe placed outside of the 
kier, which will connect with a perforated 
pipe placed inside and lengthwise between 
the two roofs of the kier. Thus the liquor 
will be sprayed over every portion of the 
material, percolate downward through the 
fabric and will be collected in the cistern and 
forced back again into circulation through 
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the heater. This principle does not materi- 


ally vary from the usual process of kier boil- 


ing, except that the material being laid out 
in long folds, untwisted, will get a quicker 
and a far greater saturation than by the old 
method. When the scouring process is ac- 
complished, the trucks are withdrawn from 
the kier and the end of the web, in the open, 
is aay over a driven reel and then into a 
specially designed wash box fitted with squirt 
pipes. The material then passes through a 
pair of squeeze rolls, over another reel to 
another smaller box, lead lined, for souring 
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in acid, is squeezed, passed over another reel 
and then down into another rinse box con- 
taining water and squeezed. The material 
passes over a reel and into the chemic box 
and again through squeeze rolls. Here the 
material must be retarded to allow the actual 
bleaching or whitening to take place, so 
under the reel a tiering machine will be used 
to advantage, carrying the material down in 
the open to a cistern under the floor. By the 
use of a special developer, a few minutes will 
be sufficient to allow the chlorine gas to 
develop. The end is carried again over a 
reel and into the final specially designed rinse 
box, is squeezed and can be directed over 
the drver, making a continuous operation 
from the time the material leaves the kier. 
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Here it should be noted that the goods have 
never been handled or piled from the time 
they were plaited on the trucks. This sys- 
tem shows a great saving in labor, in floor 
space and in remnants. Tender and uneven 
goods will be practically eliminated. There 
are a few special features connected with this 
system of open bleaching which cannot be 
shown in this brief sketch. 


CHANGING NEEDLES IN THE CYLINDER 


An improved method of removing needles 
from the cylinder and replacing them has 
recently been patented, and is described by 
the inventor as follows: 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the bed plate, 
cam and needle cylinders of a circular knit- 
ting machine; Fig. 2 is a Sectional view of 
the parts shown in Fig. 1; and Fig. 3 is a 
side elevation of a needle cylinder. 













bt It 


bay TTT TT 


FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 


The tubular needle cylinder is provided 
with a plurality of radially disposed needle 
slots in which the needles are mounted for 
vertical reciprocation in the usual manner. 
The needle slots are formed by spaced ribs, 
which extend radially from the cylinder 
body, thus forming an annular offset. Simi- 
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larly spaced ribs extend from the upper end 
of the cylinder, but are shorter in depth, and 
the slots formed by the spacing of the ribs 
are in alignment with the slots. 

The lower ends of the upper ribs and the 
upper ends of the lower ribs terminate short 
of each other, and thus form an annular 
groove or recess intersecting all of the slots, 
and adapted to receive a coil spring band, 
which yieldingly bears against the shanks of 
the needles mounted in the slots, and holds 
them in sliding engagement with the cyl- 
inder body so that they will be free to have 
vertical reciprocation, but held against lat- 
eral displacement. 

The lower edge of the needle cylinder is 
mounted upon the upper edge of an adjust- 
ing ring, which latter is supported by the 
bed plate by means of adjusting screw bolts 
in the usual manner. Thé bed plate is of 
step formation in cross section, the lower 
portion of which embraces the needle cyl- 
inder, the middle portion being greater in 
diameter and forming an annular recess or 
chamber, and the upper portion of still 
greater diameter and forming a seat for 
rotatably confining the cam cylinder in 
proper position with relation to the needle 
cylinder. The cam cylinder has an inner 
flange to limit the downward movement of 
the needles, the heels of which project 
beyond the ribs, as shown in Fig. 2. Suit- 
ably secured to the upper edge of the cam 
cylinder is a top plate to span the space be- 
tween the cam and needle cylinder for the 
purpose of preventing dirt and dust from 
entering. 

Formed in the side of the cam cylinder 
and extending through the top plate is a 
slot, 17, through which needles may be in- 
serted or removed from the needle cylinder. 
The method of removing or inserting a nee- 
dle into the needle cylinder is as follows: 
As the needle cylinder remains stationary, 
the cam cylinder is rotated until the slot 
registers with the slot in the needle cylinder 
from which it is desired to insert or from 
which to remove a needle. In removing a 
needle the same is raised until the heel en- 
gages the spring band, which limits its up- 
ward movement. The upper end of the 
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needle is next drawn outwardly and down- 
wardly, as indicated by dotted lines in Fig. 2, 
against the tension of the spring band, until 
the heel clears the band, after which it may 
be withdrawn without further hindrance, and 
without disturbing the remaining needles in 
the cylinder. 

In order to insert a needle the spring band 
is drawn out of its seat by any suitable tool, 
and held until the heel of the needle is passed 
over it, when the tool is withdrawn and the 
needle will freely slide into its slot. As the 
weakest part of a needle is at the point of 
the heel, and in consequence of which the 
most breakage occurs at that point, it fre- 
quently happens that the lower broken off 
section assumes such a position as to be- 
come jammed between the cam and needle 
cylinder, owing to the small intervening 
space, and thus interfere with the free rota- 
tion of the cam cylinder, necessitating the 
removal of the needle cylinder in order to 
displace the obstruction, with the conse- 
quent loss of time and expenditure of labor. 
It is for the purpose of overcoming this diffi- 
culty that the annular chamber is provided 
beneath the ends of the ribs on the needle 
cylinder, and permitting the broken needle 
part, as shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 2, 
to drop down in its slot until one arm en- 
gages the flange on the cam cylinder. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF HELP IN A 
KNITTING MILL 


BY DAN BUCKLIN 


One of the most important things in the 
successful management of a knitting depart- 
ment is ability to control the help. For vari- 
ous reasons it is harder to control operatives 
in this department than in any other, chief 
of which is that they are generally younger. 
The foreman must be a man of great pa- 
tience. It is essential for the success of any 
department that there should be a good man 
at the head, but this is especially true of the 
knitting department. A foreman of knitting 
must be not only a practical knitter, but 
know how to manage the help. Another 
fact bearing on this question is that it takes 
from three to six months for a girl to learn 
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the work and after she has become expert 


at it it is poor policy to discharge her for 
breaking some of the rules and be obliged to 
get a new girl in her place. Every time the 
foreman discharges a skilled operator he 
that it take from three to six 
months to replace her and that the produc- 
tion of his department will be cut down for 
the same length of time. The operators 
know this also, and know they will not be 
discharged for any slight offense, and for 
this reason they are apt to take greater lib- 
erties than the help in other departments, 
who know if they are discharged the fore- 
man can fill their places at once. 

The foreman must learn to adjust himself 
to the conditions under which he is working, 
He cannot use the same policy when help is 
scarce as when the supply is plentiful. 
Under the present conditions there are cer- 
tain things that a foreman must overlook 
and a very good rule to follow is to try to 
overlook the faults of the good operators 
and make examples of the poorer ones. But 
it does not do to give even the best help too 
much liberty. 


knows will 


There is a certain place to 
draw the line and the man who knows just 
where that place is will be a success. Some- 
times a foreman makes the great mistake of 
trying to let everyone know how much au- 
thority he has; while if he really has any 
great amount of authority the help will find 
it out without his trying to find opportunities 
to display it. Some foremen seem to think 
that every time they pass down an aisle it is 
necessary to give somebody a call down. 
This is one of the greatest mistakes a man 
can make. It makes him unpopular with the 
help; they lose confidence in him, and they 
soon get so used to being found fault with 
that they don’t pay any attention to it. In 
the end he loses the respect of the opera- 
tives and when that happens the best thing 
he can do is to resign before being asked to 
do so. I know of more than one instance 
where the help simply refused to work until 
the foreman was discharged. I have found 
from actual experience that the boss who 
can run his department with the least 
amount of bossing is the boss who is a suc- 


cess. 


The foreman should be very careful about 
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making promises that he cannot fulfill, par- 
ticularly in regard to prices. In most mills 
there is considerable difference in prices paid 
for the same operation on different styles or 
gauges of work. For instance, goods that 
are paying a good margin of profit will stand 
a better price than those that pay the stock- 
holders little or nothing. Generally speak- 
ing, it is necessary to pay better prices for 
fine work than for coarse work. The finer 
the gauge, the higher the price and the op- 
erators can also earn ‘considerably more on 
fine work than on coarse work. This is sure 
to cause dissatisfaction among the help and 
the dissatisfied ones are continually asking 
for a better place. Here is where good judg- 
ment on the part of the foreman is neces- 
sary. If he is looking out for the interests 
of the company he must keep the best oper- 
ators on the higher priced work and the 
poorer operatives on the cheaper work. He 
should be thoroughly familiar with the abil- 
ity of each operator and when a girl asks 
for a better place, if he knows she deserves 
it he should promise to give it to her at the 
first opportunity and then not forget to do 
so. On the other hand if she has not the 
ability for the better place he should tell 
her as plainly and as pleasantly as possible 
and at the same time encourage her to do 
better work so that she may be advanced 
later. It should be the purpose of every 
foreman to encourage and advance his help 
in every way possible. 

It is an excellent plan to start the new 
help on coarse work and advance them as 
fast as they prove capable of doing a better 
class of work. This makes it an object to 
them to try to improve if they know a better 
place awaits them as soon as they can show 
themselves capable of filling it; in this way 
the most deserving help always have the best 
work. The conclusion from all this is that 
the proper way to manage help in a knitting 
room is for the foreman to treat each one 


as he would like to be treated if he were one 
of them. 


The average value of cotton seed for the 
crop of IgI0 is $27.40 per ton, compared with 
$27.70 for 1909, $15.60 for 1908, and $17.60 
for 1907. 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, Etc. 


TEXTILE MILL SOAPS 


BY DR. LOUIS J. MATOS 


The best soap that any textile mill can use 
depends upon the class of fabrics manufac- 
tured and the several processes conducted 
in the mill. No two mills making identically 
the same grade of fabrics will use the same 
processes, as the ideas of the various fore- 
men of similar departments in different mills 
are not the same. A soap which produces 
superior results in one mill may yield very 
inferior results in another mill. 

The scouring of raw wool requires judg- 
ment in order that the texture, elasticity and 
luster of the wool should not be impaired, 
and for this reason a soap with free caustic 
alakli should never be employed. This ob- 
servation refers particularly to soft clothing 
wools which have a high shrinkage value. 
On the other hand cross-bred Ohio wools, 
some British and Canadian wools and wools 
generally of Class III type can be scoured 
with soaps which may contain slight traces 
of caustic alkali without any appreciable in- 
jury. 

Without doubt potash or soft soaps are 
the most suitable for scouring fine wools and 
should be invariably used for the reason that 
potash soaps have a mild though positive 
detergent action, loosening and dissolving 
the suint and mechanically adhering dirt on 
the fibers and leaving the latter when prop- 
erly rinsed in a free and lofty condition. 

Potash soaps 
and nourishing 


appear to have a beneficial 
influence on the wool. In 
scouring wool with potash soap it is always 
an advantage to add a slight amount of pearl 
ash (carbonate of potash) which aids in 
shortening the time of immersion in the 
scouring liquors. 

Some scourers neglect to observe, how- 
ever, a most necessary precaution in fine 
wool scouring, that is, to keep the tempera- 
ture excessive 


down, temperature, or any 


temperature above 125° F. will permanently 


remove the natural curl from the wool fibers, 
thus greatly impairing the spinning quali- 
ties. 

The and worsted 
yarns is also a matter of great practical im- 
portance, and while the question of soap is 
to be considered, it depends greatly upon 
what kind of oil has been used in the picker 
house. 


scouring of woolen 


Dilute ammonia in sufficient quantity to 
combine with the oil on the yarn to be 
scoured is added through a sprinkler trough 
to the boxes, the water in which is heated to 
125° or 130°. In some cases a little soap in 
addition may be required. 

Low and medium grade wools, whether 
raw stock or yarns, are effectively scoured 
with soda or hard soaps, the same precau- 
tion regarding temperature being observed. 

An ideal soda soap for woolen mill use is 
made with tallow and which answers every 
practical purpose. 
lows: 


Its composition is as fol- 


300 lbs. Tallow. 


40 Ibs. 98 per cent. Caustic Soda. 
213% gals. Water. 


This when finished contains about 


34.5 per cent. moisture, and is a typical hard, 
white mill soap. 


S¢ ap 


The yellow shade of many soaps is due to 
the presence of rosin, which is an adulterant. 
Rosin, or rosin soap, is not a detergent. 
This will be seriously considered when it is 
known that a 
rosin, and that 


sOap cannot be 


rosin 


made from 
oil, under the usual 
conditions which apply to soap making, will 
not produce a saponified article. 

A question is frequently asked regarding 
“olive oil foots,” and which constitute the 
last available oily residue from the oil pro- 
ducing olives. ‘“Foots” is readily saponified 
and is a valuable soap stock. 

In the finishing process as applied to 
woolen or worsted fabrics soap is necessary, 
not alone for scouring, but in the fulling, and 
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this applies to fabrics that are to be fulled 
either before or after dyeing; in either case 
soda soaps may be used without detriment, 
the object being to maintain a stiff lather 
with a sufficient quantity of soap under the 
influence of the heat induced by the action 
of the fulling mill. A fulling soap should be 
one that can be readily washed out and leave 
no soapy odor in the goods. 

Some attention should always be given to 
the soap to be used on the goods to be fulled 
or milled, especially if they have been previ- 
ously dyed. It frequently happens that some 
soaps, overloaded with free alkali or charged 
with silicate of soda have caused a material 
difference in the shade of the cloth when 
finished. It is on record where cloths dyed 
with proper coloring matters and milled with 
a proper sOap were quite satisfactory, but 
milling with a soap of another make caused 
the cotton to bleed seriously. A chemical 
analysis of the soap showed excessive free 
alkali in the subsequent delivery of soap. 

Some special fabrics, laces, for instance, 
whether made of cotton or linen, cannot be 
subjected to the harsh treatment usual for 
wool on account of their delicacy, and for 
this reason a persistent lathering soap is de- 
sired. Soaps made from cocoanut oil is well 
suited for this class of goods, the following 
formula being from practice: 


280 Ibs. Cocoanut Oil, 
40 lbs. 98 per cent. Caustic Soda, 
22 gals. Water, 


and contains when finished about 36 per 
cent. moisture. This soap is not quite neu- 
tral, as the class of goods for which it is used 
does not require complete neutrality, but if 
neutrality is desired an addition of 20 lbs. 
more cocoanut oil will make it so. 

Whether it is an advantage for a textile 
mill to manufacture its own soap, or to buy 
it in the market, is a matter open to consid- 
eration. Where a mill handles sufficient 
wool and consumes several barrels of soap 
daily the question of making their own soap 
should be given careful consideration, where 
only a few barrels of soap are used weekly 
the matter becomes not quite so interesting. 
The claim for an advantage of a mill making 
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its own sOap always assures a uniform prod- 
uct and with a certain knowledge of what 
goes into the various departments of the 
mill. 

When soaps are purchased all purchases 
should be by contract, specifying the amount 
of fatty acids, free and combined alkali and 
moisture, and that all deliveries should be 
checked against a standard sample and con- 
trolled by frequent chemical analyses. Re- 
ferring again to the lack of detergent value 
of rosin or rosin oil, the woolen manufac- 
turer purchasing soaps On contract should 
stipulate that rosin be not present. The fats 
and oils permissable in textile soaps may be 
safely limited to olive oil, tallow, cotton-seed 
oil, palm oil, and in special cases cocoanut 
oil. The question of excessive loading of 
soaps with silicate of soda should also be 
given more attention than it receives, and 
while it has certain detergent qualities it is 
primarily a cheap article and is used as a 
filler, and without any of the usual detergent 
qualities of soap. 


PRACTICAL DYEING 
PART III 
BY RENMARK 


THE ANIMAL FIBERS 


The most important of the animal fibers is 
wool, the wool production of the whole 
world being about two and one-half billion 
pounds. By wool is generally meant the 


hair of sheep, but several other animals give 
us a similar article which varies, however, in 


quality and physical appearance. Alpaca 
comes from an animal known as the llama, 
while we get mohair from the Angora goat, 
whose habitat is Turkey and the Cape. 
Cashmere wool, the fiber at times being 
as long as ¥8 inches, is obtained from goats 
which inhabit Thibet. Camels shed their 
hair periodically and this is collected and be- 
comes an 
camel hair. 


article of commerce known as 
The hair from rabbits is also 
classed under the general heading of wool. 
Wool, as previously noted, comes from 
sheep, the best grade being that which is 
sheared from the live animal, although wool 
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cut from the dead animal is practically as 
good. 

When, however, a sheep dies or is slaugh- 
tered for food, the wool, as a rule, is not 
sheared from the skin but is loosened by 
chemical means and pulled out by the-roots. 
This grade is known as pulled wool and is 
not as soft and elastic as live wool. If a 
piece of cloth is woven from a mixture of 
live and pulled wool, when the color is ap- 
piled it sometimes has the appearance of un- 
even dyeing. Pulled wool is often spoken of 
as “skin wool” and among the methods in 
use are the sweating process, the lime proc- 
ess, and the sulphide process. 

The sweating process is a fermentation, 
the skins being allowed to lie around until 
the hair has loosened by natural decomposi- 
tion of the animal tissues. 

In the lime process the skins are soaked 
in a solution of lime until the hair is suffi- 
ciently loose to be easily pulled out. Inas- 
much as the lime is not well washed out, this 
process makes the wool harsh and its natu- 
ral elasticity is much impaired. 

The sulphide process consists of an appli- 
cation of a solution of sulphide of soda to 
the flesh side and this gradually works its 
way through to the roots of the hair and 
loosens the fiber. Care is taken not to let 
any of the sulphide of soda touch the wool 
by running over the edges, as the wool 
touched by it would be turned into a gelatin- 
ous mass. The sulphide can be used as a 
thin solution or in the form of a thick paste, 
the strength of the solution being of no con- 
sequence. 

After the shearing the wool is sorted by 
hand, the operation taking place on tables, 
which are sometimes covered with a wire 
screen from the bottom of which comes a 
forced draught, the object being to draw 
away the particles which otherwise would 
fly around and be inhaled by the workers, 
thereby causing a disease of the throat. 

The quality of wool on the same sheep 
differs materially, that on the shoulders 
being the best, that on the back and lower 
part of the sides coming next in value, while 
the wool on the belly, legs and other parts is 
inferior. 
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In .ts natural state, termed “in the 
grease,” wool contains, besides the wool 
grease, a lot of vegetable matter, such as 
burrs, which get on the animal in the fields. 
The first operation is the removal of the 
grease by washing the wool thoroughly in a 
strong alkaline soap liquor. 

A wool washer consists of a long tank 
about 20 feet long, 3 feet wide and 3 feet 
deep and contains the soap liquor. The 
wool is fed steadily into one end of this 
washer, being carried under the surface of 
the liquor by means of prongs which auto- 
matically raise and lower the wool, being 
given a forward movement when submerged 
and thereby pushing the wool forward; they 
are then drawn up and return to their orig- 
inal position. At the farther end the wool is 
drawn out by a traveling apron and carried 
between two heavy rollers which squeeze 
the liquor out. It then drops into another 
washer which is identical to the first, only 
that it contains a weaker soap solution. It 
then passes into a third washer which con- 
tains only water and in-this one the soap is 
washed out. 

According to conditions some mills use 
three soap liquors and some get sufficiently 
good results with one; two, however, is the 
general number. 

Although conditions govern the amounts 
of soap and soda necessary to clean the wool 
the following is a fairly good proportion to 
use. 

Amount of liquor about 1,000 gallons. 

First tank: 12 lbs. dry soap, 4 1/2 lbs. dry 
potash. 

Second tank: 9 Ibs. dry soap, 1 1/2 lbs. 
dry potash. 

Third tank: 6 lbs. dry soap, 3/4 Ib. dry 
potash. 

The liquor should not be used longer than 
half a day; it should then be drawn off and 
a fresh liquor made up. The grease taken 
from the wool by being saponified by the 
soap is sometimes recovered by chemical 
means and becomes a valuable by-product. 
The liquor from the wool washer is allowed 
to settle in large tanks, the solid particles 
thereby falling to the bottom. Crude sul- 
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phuric acid is then added, and this breaks 
the soap, or in other words causes the soap 
to release the fatty acids which rise to the 
surface bringing with them the wool grease. 
The water is run off and the grease filtered 
through canvas bags and hot pressed. After 
one or more operations it finds a sale as a 
lubricant and also as a product for the man- 
ufacture of and 
the 


used for salv es. €tc. 


stearic refined 


lanolin, is 


olein. In 
forms recovered grease, as 

In the process of combing the wool is sep- 
arated into long and short stapled qualities. 
The long hairs of about 1 1/2 inches are 
known as worsted tops, the shorter ones as 


Worsted 


little or 


noils. yarns 
no milling, 


usually 


ordinarily receive 


whereas woolen yarns 


are subjected to a 


more or less se- 
vere fulling to cause a felting of the fibers. 
When spun the 
while 


worsted fibers lie parallel, 
the woolen fibers lie in all directions. 
Worsted varns make a smooth piece of ma- 
terial, while woolen varns produce a loose, 
fuzzy fabric. 

Wool is prepara- 
tion, this being done to keep the fibers in 
good condition for spinning. If the wool is 
dry the fibers have a tendency to fly apart, 
causing bad spinning. 


oiled with an Olive oil 


Before dyeing the oil is removed from the 
wool by washing the material in an alkaline 
soap liquor. If the oil is not thoroughly 
taken out there will be trouble in the dyeing, 
the color 
tendency to crock. 

Wool has a natural yellow color, and if to 
be sold as white it is necessary to remove 
this yellow color, the operation being known 
as bleaching; the two methods most in use 
are the peroxide of soda and the sulphur 
bleach. 


showing up uneven or with a 


PEROXIDE OF SODA BLEACH 


This bleach should always be carried out 
in a wooden vat containing lead steam pipes. 


No iron should be present if a satisfactory 
bleach is expected. 


Before using the vat it 
is boiled out with soda and then rinsed with 
acidulated water to eliminate the soda. 

The bath is made up as follows: To every 
100 gallons of water is added 1t lbs. Sul- 
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phuric Acid, 66° Baume (iron free), and 8 
lbs. Peroxide of Soda, or sufficient to make 
the bath neutral. 

The sulphuric acid is put into the bleach- 
ing bath first, and the peroxide added 
directly to the bath in the dry powder form, 
the liquor being stirred to prevent the soda 
from settling to the bottom in an undis- 
solved form. The bath can then be tested 
with litmus paper to determine whether it is 
neutral. Acid turns blue red and 
alkali turns red litmus blue. When there is 
no change in the litmus, the bath is neutral 
and ready to be used. 
alkaline in its 


litmus 


Peroxide of soda is 
reaction. Enter the wet 
goods in the cold bath, heat to about 120 
*., and leave in the bath for several hours, 
or until the desired bleach is obtained. 
After bleaching, blue with Methylene Blue 
or Methyl Violet. 


(To be continued.) 


DYEING LIGHT SHADES ON HOSIERY 


BY LOUIS J. MATOS 


For very delicate tints or light shades on 
hosiery the bleached material is thoroughly 
cleansed by ample rinsing after bleaching, 
and the goods dyed over a winch in an ordi- 
nary kettle. 

3v far the principle colors used in dyeing 
hosiery are the direct dyeing or diamine 
colors which go on the cotton without previ- 
ous treatment, but which, for special pur- 
poses, are capable of after treatment with 
metallic salts, thereby greatly increasing 
their light and wash resisting properties. 

For very light shades dye with 

0.5 to I per cent. Soda Ash. 
0.5 to 1 per cent. Soap. 


For fuller shades, prepare the dye bath 
with 
3 per cent. Phosphate of Soda. 


Dye for 1/2 hour in a large volume of 
liquor, and work at about 175° F. 


Medium and dark shades are dyed in a 
bath prepared with 


I to 2 per cent. Soda Ash. 
10 to 20 per cent. Common Salt. 
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Boil for 3/4 to 1 hour in a short bath, and 
if possible heat the bath with indirect steam. 
After dyeing work well and finish. 

Level shades will always be secured if 
clean water is used in dyeing, and freedom 
from spots ensured if the dyestuff is previ- 
ously dissolved in a pail outside the dye 
house, and the dye liquor strained into the 
dye vat. 

Shading should seldom be required if a 
preliminary test is made, but should it be re- 
quired to bring up a tone, the goods being 
dyed should be lifted from the dye bath. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN COTTON BLEACHING 


By WALTER 8S. WILLIAMS, Textile Expert, Arthur D 
Little, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


‘Presented before the Congress of Technology. 
Bleaching is the whitening or removing of 
color from a substance, but in the textile in- 
dustry the term is broadened to include the 
removal of all foreign bodies and coloring 
matter adhering to-or included in the orig- 
inal fiber. In the case of fabrics, it also cov- 
ers the elimination of all material, such as 
starch, oil and the like, added either inten- 
tionally or accidentally in the 
manufacture. 


process of 


Cotton was used for the production of 
cloth thousands of years before the Christian 
era, and bleaching of the fabrics 50 made 
must have been more or less crudely per- 
While inter- 
esting, the scope of this paper will not per- 
mit the tracing of the early history of the 
art. Ancient will therefore be 
cited only as they may have some bearing 
upon modern practice. 


formed even at that early age. 
processes 


An efficient process of bleaching requires 
a thorough understanding of the nature and 
chemical composition of the fiber and of the 
substances to be removed, as well as a 
knowledge of the effect producd by the dif- 
ferent agents to be employed. It is a re- 
markable fact that very few complete studies 
of the process as a whole exist, and that the 
few careful investigations of different steps 
in the procedure have not received the atten- 
tion and consideration they deserve at the 
hands of the practical manufacturers. There 
is no doubt that great progress will be made 
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in the improvement of both processes and‘ 
results by careful and scientific research in 
this field. 

At the very outset of our study we are met 
by the fact that the chemistry of cellulose, 
which composes 83 to 9O per cent. of the 
crude cotton fiber, is still after many years 
of investigation far from being clearly de- 
fined. Two series of analyses conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture gave average 
results as follows: 


Fertilizing Constituents: 
Water 


1&0 eRe e on.be 6.07 
Ash ‘ 1.37 
Nitrogen  ........ 0.34 
Phosphoric Acid 0.10 
Potash 0.46 
Soda 0.09 
Lime 0.19 
Magnesium 0.08 
Ferric Oxide _ 0.02 
Sulphuric Acid ... ies-ciee 
Chlorine sels 0.07 
Insoluble Matter . 0.05 

Proximate Constituents: 

SRE. Gain aeenees nae 6.74 
Ash j Er ee 1.65 
Protein .. Sg Da 1.50 
Cellulose oO ae 1s en eee 
Nitrogen-free Extract 5-79 
OE. Se aetinassy ss . 0.61 
Ash from Cotton: 
Potassium Carbonate .44.8 
Potassium Chloride ‘ 9.9 
Potassium Sulphate BeieSrsiap hte aus. is 
CRICID P ROMO on ccssekcssicscs OO 
Calcium Carbonate Shed + 2G 
Magnesium Phosphate cat siete ae 
Peres: Ce ise cc ses: ee ee 
POON “REIT. BAIS) 6s vneh ic cetinaiys une Se 


Similarly, the precise change produced by 
alkalies and acids has not been determined 
and the extent to which such treatment may 
be carried without injuring the strength and 
lasting properties of the fabric is now rather 
a matter of observation and practical experi- 
ence than an actual science. For a knowl- 
edge of the impurities present in crude cot- 
ton, we are indebted to a study of these 
bodies by E. Schenck. About 5 per cent. 
of the original fiber is removed by boiling in 
soda ash for eight hours and may be thrown 
down from the resulting dark brown liquor 
as a copious, light brown precipitate by add- 
ing an excess of dilute sulphuric acid. If 
dried, it produces a brittle, horn like mass 
which leaves upon incineration an ash vary- 
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this 


From 


t 
Schenck succeeded in isolating sub- 


ing Irom 2.3 to O.g per cent, 
residue 
stances which he classifies as follows: 

1. A wax-like body which he named cot- 
is lighter than water, is soluble 


and alcohol, but 


wax. It 
insoluble in water 
only slightly dissolved by boiling dilute 
caustic soda. 

Centi- 
grade and may be either margaric or a mix- 


2. A fatty acid which melts at 55.5 


- 


ure of stearic and palmitic acids. 


3 [wo nitrogenous, amorhous, brown 


coloring matters, one of which is easily solu- 


ble and the other sparingly soluble in alcohol. 


1. Pectic acid, obtained in the form of a 
light yellow amorphous substance resem- 
bling gum or gelatine. This body forms 
much the larger part of the precipitate, the 


other constituents being present only in ex- 
tremely minute quantities. 

5. Albuminous matter. 

Many others have studied more or less 
thoroughly the nature of the substances ex- 
tracted by water, ether or other solvents, as 
well as the nature of the ash present in the 
raw cottons, but without more definite 
results. 
confronted 
with the problem of the removal of these 
various impurities and of the decolorizing or 
whitening of any vellow or brown tint still 


Broadly 


In cotton bleaching, we are 


remaining. speaking, the process 
consists of boiling with alkali liquors to re- 
move all impurities made soluble by such 
treatment and a subsequent oxidation for 
the removal of residual tint. 

Cotton 
form 


may be bleached in almost any 
cotton to cotton 


piece goods, the difference in treatment re- 


from loose or raw 
quired in each case being purely mechanical. 
As the bleaching of cotton piece goods far 
exceeds the importance of the bleaching of 
any other form of cotton, we will confine our 
attention to that form. We will also assume 
in the succeeding remarks a knowledge on 
the part of the the 
processes of practical bleaching. 


and 
The com- 
plete process used with slight modifications 


reader of terms 


for the past fifty vears may be outlined as 
follows: 


1. Singeing. 
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2. Grey Wash. Wet out in washing ma- 
chine, allow to lie for 24 hours and wash. 

3. Lime Boil. Pass through milk of lime 
and boil for 12 hours under pressure. 

4. Lime Sour. Wash and pass through 
hydrochloriceacid at 3° Twaddle, 
and allow to lie in sours for 6 to 8 hours. 
Wash thoroughly. 

5. First Lye Boil. 
soda ash and resin soap. 
through washer. 


squeeze 


Boil 6 to 8 hours with 
Wash in kier and 


Boil in kier as for 
first boil using soda ash and a small amount 
Wash in kier and through 


6. Second Lye Boil. 
of caustic. 
washer. 


7. Chemic. Pass through hypochlorite of 
to 1° Twaddle. Allow 
to lie in chemic from 6 to 8 hours. 

8. Sour. Wash and pass through sul- 
phuric acid at 1° to 2° Twaddle. 

9. White Wash. Wash until all traces of 
acid are removed, open and dry. This proc- 
ess in practice will occupy from 5 to Io days. 

The first step in the process of bleaching 
cloth for printing or other purposes requir- 
ing a smooth face is the operation of singe- 
ing, which has for its object the removal of 
all loose hairs from the surface of the cloth. 
This step is largely mechanical, but requires 
close attention to produce satisfactory re- 
sults without damage to fiber or undue cost 
for gas or fuel. The most approved method, 
known as gas singeing, passes the fabric at 
speed several times through the flame of 
Bunsen burners extending the width of the 
cloth. Improvements in this step must come 
from proper regulations of the gas mixture 
and mechanical arrangement of rollers and 
speed of travel to produce the most efficient 
results. 

The next operation is known as steeping 
or grey washing and consists in passing the 
goods through a washer or otherwise sat- 
urating, preferably with warm water, and 
allowing it to remain piled in a warm room 
from 18 to 24 hours. This treatment re- 
moves any bodies soluble in water and, as a 
resul. of fermentation, the starchy matters 
added as sizing. 

Modern practice has made the mistake of 
considering this operation unnecessary and 


lime solution at 1/2 
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omitting it entirely even when the caustic 
boil is used. Lime probably removes the 
starchy matters completely, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if more than a relatively 
small portion is extracted in the caustic boil. 


(To be continued.) 


IMPORTANT POINTS IN WET FINISHING 


BY ELMO 


In the wet finishing of woolens, so much 
depends upon the good judgment of the 
finisher, to reguiate the work as may be de- 
manded by the varying conditions, that it is 
quite impossible to give any definite rules of 
procedure, but 
points 


there are some important 
upon which advice may be safely 
given and profitably followed. 

There is nothing connected with the work 
that is more important than the preparation 
of the soap for fulling and scouring. Fulling 
being the first mechanical process, it is im 
portant to start right, and this calls for a 
proper preparation of the fulling soap. The 
alkaline strength of the soap should be suff- 
cient to saponify thoroughly the grease con- 
tained in the goods, and the body should be 
sufficient to hold in suspension all the for- 
eign matter until the fulling is complete, as 
well as to retain its consistency throughout 
the process to insure perfect felting. 

The actual test of the soap in the process 
is the only method of determining its adapt- 
ability, and the finisher should study the 
effect to know if its action is correct. If it 
fails to cut the grease the fulling will be ir- 
regular and imperfect, and if it is not rich 
enough in the body it will result in poor felt- 
ing and possible chafing. 

Having determined upon these points, it is 
equally important that the soap preparation 
be sufficiently boiled. Even with the right 
proportions of ingredients, it may fail to do 
good work if not thoroughly boiled; for 
there is then danger of its “going to pieces” 
in the fulling mill, or even in the tank before 
using, when it will assume a watery and 
curdled appearance that forebodes trouble. 

In applying the soap in the fulling mills, it 
should be turned on to the cloth very slowly, 
so that the moisture may be uniform, other- 
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wise uneven fulling may result. By far the 
better way to soap the goods is to use a 
soaping machine. This can be adjusted so as 
to give just the right moisture from the 
start, insuring uniform work and a saving of 
time. This machine possesses other advan- 


tages which are The 
thorough saturation and squeezing of the 
cloth aids in starting the dirt and grease, and 
the fulling begins more promptly, and the 
from the filth 
produced by the surplus soap that accumu- 


worth considering. 


fulling mills are always free 


lates when the soaping is done in the mills. 

The moisture of the cloth should be such 
that the soap will appear upon the cloth by 
giving it a gentle wring, and where there is 
much fulling, additional will be re- 
cloth becomes dry from run- 


sOap 
quired as the 
ning. 

The fulling is advanced in proportion to 
the heat produced, but should be regulated 
in order to obtain the best results. An ex- 
cessive heat will endanger the colors and 
possibly the strength of the fiber, but a more 
moderate warmth insures a better felt and 
avoids a sponginess which hurried work will 
often produce. In fulling goods requiring a 
heavy felt, a low temperature is advisable, 
but whatever the fabric, a uniform tempera- 
ture should he the rule. Allowing some 
pieces to run warm and others cool will give 
results that will the 
finish, 

If the cloth is to be flocked the pieces 
should be tacked, sewing the selvages to- 
gether with the back of the cloth out. This 
is best done by the use of the tacking ma- 
chine, but may be done by hand. The old 
method of running the cloth dry and apply- 


mean a variation in 


ing all the flocks before soaping is a mis- 
take, because when the goods are soaped 
the flocks begin to roll up into little “pellets” 
and become felted before the cloth is ready 


to full. The better way is to wait until the 
cloth has begun to full, then add the flocks 
at intervals, never allowing the quantity to 
exceed what the cloth can take up. By this 
means there will be no waste of flocks, and 
the best results will follow. 

Tacking of the goods is also advisable 
where the selvages are inclined to roll, and 
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if they are not to be flocked they may be 
tacked face out if inclined to roll toward the 
lace. By having the side toward which they 
roll outward, each selvage inclining to roll 
holds the other from doing so. 
lhe traps or shrinking boxes of the full- 
ing mill give any desired result as to shrink- 

in length, when intelligently used. In 

finishing of goods 


requiring a good felt, 


as face finished cloths, meltons, etc.. 
f the excellence of finish is due to the 
ff these traps. To get the best results, 


shrinking lenoth 


should be in con- 


‘rinkage in width:—that 
as to continue as 
lf the 


at the begin- 


the process. 
forced up 
and the traps then taken 
of the time, the fibers 
ill not unite so well, and 


It will not as compact as where the 
in both directions is continuous 
the whole pri 
possible. By marking off a yard near 


° 1 
t the ciotn, 


1 
whpnout 


rceSs, Or as nearly 
and measuring often, 
rinkage in length may be as desired, if 
intelligently use of the 
weights that are supplied for that purpose. 
Frequently in the finishing of light weight 


regulated by the 


cassimeres, crashes, dress goods, etc., the 
and by the use of the 
there may be a gain in length 


from the woven cloth. 


traps are not used, 


stretchers 


Bv the combined use of the stretchers and 
traps it is possible 
f better 


o secure the advantage 


of a 


t 
felted cloth, and yet retain the 
length; or a limited amount of shrinkage in 
length may be’ secured and the cloth drawn 


no 


Cis 


out again to its former length afterward, 
thus getting a better felt and yet retaining 
the length. Cloth that requires considerable 
fulling may be taken out and “overhauled,” 
or shaken out and allowed to 
what, to avoid mill wrinkles. 

In the scouring there is no set rule that 
can be relied upon. 


cool si yme- 


If the goods are very 
dirty, it is best first to rinse off with warm 
water to get rid of the most of the foreign 
matter that has been loosened up in fulling. 
If not heavily loaded with dirt, as in the case 
of white and other light goods, a little addi- 
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tional soap, or even warm water, may serve 
to get up a good lather to start. After the 
cloth has run about twenty minutes in the 
first soaping, it should be rinsed off with 
warm water and a second soaping given. 
Aiter having lathered up 
twenty minutes, it 


well for about 
should be with 
until the appearance 
ceases, when cold water should be used for 
about thirty minutes. 


rinsed 
warm water soapy 
This should be varied 
according to the judgment of the finisher, 
who can best determine the needs of the case 
in hand. 

The procedure in gigging is necessarily as 
varied as the kind and quality of 


soods 
~ 


made. Cassimeres that are made largely in 
the loom, and have but little fulling, often re- 
quire little or no gigging, and the amount of 


work required increases in proportion to the 


amount of 
cloth. Upon this class of goods the gigg 
t 


should be sufficient to raise the fibers 


felt that covers the face of the 
ing 
hat 
are felted over the face of the cloth. so as 
to admit of a bright and clear face after 
shearing. Where the cloth is heavily felted, 
it should be reversed, gigging 


gigg g in opposite 
directions, changing once or twice during 


the operation. 


If a double cylinder gig is 
used, the result may be accomplished by 
running the cylinders in opposite directions, 
finishing with both one way. 

Whatever the goods, the work must be- 
gin with old, well worn teasels. and better 
work substituted as required. After consid 
erable nap has been produced, better teasels 
are required to reach through it, working at 
the bottom to insure good work. Goods re- 
quiring a steam or luster finish should have 
as thick nap as possible, and the changing 
from a poor to better grades of teasels 
should be careful and systematic. All the 
fibers composing the felted surface of the 
cloth should be raised to produce the nap. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the luster 
is produced solely by the steaming process. 
Without a good nap and a parallelism of the 
fibers the highest luster cannot be secured. 
Where the wire napper is used for raising 
the nap, the work should be governed so as 
to secure the same results as the gigging 


would produce. To determine when the 


~ 
gig- 
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ging is sufficient, part the nap carefully, and 
if the threads show up clearly no more gig- 
ging will be required, except upon the wet 
gig, lay the nap thoroughly preparatory to 
steaming. 

In using the steaming machine, wind the 
cloth as tightly as possible and steam from 
eight to twelve minutes on each cylinder, ac- 
cording to the weight of the goods and the 
number on the cylinder. Cool off after each 
steaming, and finally wind onto the wooden 
roll and stand on end to cool. After a few 
hours change the roll end for end and allow 
to stand a few hours longer, when the pieces 
may be taken off and sent to the dye house. 
After dyeing a few runs will be required on 


the wet gig or brush to straighten the nap. 


A brushing after extracting, and before dry- 


ing, iS desirable 





Dye Recipes 





The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is 
issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. The Supple- 
ment contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipes 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the 
aim to show shades which are of especial interest to the dyer, 
and which the requirements of the market demand. The Dyers 
Supplement is a lt-page pamphlet, inconvenient form for preserva- 
tion. Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 129 
LIGHT BROWN ON UNION DRESS GOODS 

Light Brown on 100 lbs. union dress goods. 
Prepare the dye bath with 

7% ozs. Tetrazo Chlorine Orange R. 

6% ozs. Tetrazo Chlorine Yellow G. 

3% ozs. Tetrazo Chlorine Fast Blue 2B. 

44 oz. Alizarine Brown R. 
(American Dyewood Co., 84 William St., 
N. Y.) 
15 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at 140° F., raise to a boil in one-half hour, 
boil 20 minutes, and rinse. The above dyeing rep 
resents a line of colors especially adapted for pro- 
ducing in union fabrics fashionable shades of ex- 
treme fastness to light. Further particulars will 
be found in their new shade card No. 139T, a 
copy of which will be furnished on application. 


Recipe No. 130 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 


Cupramine Brilliant Blue R B on 1oo Ibs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
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5 lbs. Cupramine Brilliant Blue R B. 
(Kalle & Co.) 
30 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. Calcined. 

Dye at a boil for 3/4 to1 hour. Then after-treat 

in a separate bath made up with 

3 lbs. Copper Sulphate, 

1 lb. Acetic Acid 
for twenty minutes, at a temperature of about 
120° F. 

Cupramine Brilliant Blue R B, when used as a 
direct blue, possesses good fastness, but when 
after-treated with copper sulphate, the fastness to 
light is very much increased 

Recipe No. 131 
BROWN ON COTTON YARN 
Dark Orange on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Prepare 
the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Dark Orange. 
(E. M. ‘Thayer & Co.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt 

Dye at a boil for one hour 

Dark QOrartge possesses the usual properties of 
such substantive colors, and is particularly useful 


for drabs and slates. It dyes very level 


Recipe No. 132 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 
Azo Fast Blue B on too lbs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Azo Fast Blue B. 
(Cassella Color Co.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 140° F., and dye at a boil for one hour 
\zo Fast Blue B possesses very good fastness 
to light, alkalies and carbonizing. 


Recipe No. 133 
DARK WINE ON UNION DRESS GOODS 


Dark Wine on 100 lbs. union dress goods. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
12 ozs. Tetrazo Fast Blue 2 B. 
2 lbs., 14 ozs. Tetrazo Scarlet F. 
1 lb., 3% ozs. Tetrazo Fast Lilac B O. 
¥% oz. Brilliant Alizarine Blue L A. 
Y% oz. Tartrachrome Navy Blue B 
(American Dyewood Co., 84 William St., 
N. Y.) 
15 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at 140° F., raise to a boil in 1/2 hour, 
boil 20 minutes and rinse. The above dyeing rep- 
resents a line of colors specially adapted for pro- 
ducing on union fabrics fashionable shades of ex- 
treme fastness to light. . Further particulars will 
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i in their new shade card No. 139T, a copy 
f which will be furnished on application. 
Recipe No. 134 
ORANGE ON COTTON YARN 


Direct Orange R on 100 lbs. c Pre- 


itton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Direct Orange R 
(E. M. Thayer & Co.) 
20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Dye at a boil for one hour. 


Direct Orange R possesses the usual properties 


direct cott colors, 


and is particularly use- 
shades for salmons, and 


It dyes very level and 
ripe No. 135 


OLIVE ON COTTON YARN 


ve B O O on 100 lbs 
dye bath with 


h e Olive BO O 
isenheimer & Co.) 
9 Ibs. Sodium Sulphite 


3 Ibs. 


Cryst ils 
Sodium Carbonate 

20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 

Enter just below the boil and dye at this tem- 
perature for one hour 


ioxine Olive B O oO 


vht 


possesses very good fast- 
‘ross dveing and washing, and will 
possess the properties characteristic 


1 irs 


Recipe No. 136 
VIOLET ON COTTON YARN 
Helindone Violet R 


yarn 


Paste on 100 Ibs 
Prepare the stock liquor in the 


cotton 
propor- 
tion of 


10 lbs. Helindone Violet R Paste. 
(H. A. Metz & Co.) 
24 gals. Hot Water 
314 Ibs. Caustic Soda Solution, 40° Be 
3 Ibs. Helindoil 
Hydrosulphite M L B Conc 


4 Ibs Powder 


The latter is added gradually with constant stir- 
ring and the temperature should be kept at or be- 
low 130° F. Reduction is complete in 1/4 hour 
and is indicated by the olive green cobor 


The dye bath is prepared by adding 


8 ozs. Hydrosulphite M L B Conc. Powder, 
10 ozs. Caustic Soda Solution, 40° Be. 


he necessary amount of water. Stir thoroughly 
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and then add, and thoroughly rake in, the stock 
liquor. 

The dyeing should be done at a temperature of 
140° F. for at least 1/2 hour, preferably on bent 
sticks. After the well 
squeezed, allowed to oxidize in the air for 15 min- 
utes, and then soaped at a boil for 1/2 hour in a 
bath made up with two parts of soap per 1,000 
parts water. 

Helindone Violet R Paste gives a brilliant shade 
of violet possessing remarkable fastness to light, 
boiling and 


dyeing the material is 


washing, and will 
chlorine bleach. 


also stand the 


Recipe No. 137 


Jf 
VIOLET ON COTTON YARN 
Violet B Paste on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the stock liquor in the 


Helindone cotton 
yarn, propor- 
tion of 


10 lbs. Helindone Violet B Paste 
(H. ‘A. Metz & Co.) 
gals. Hot Water. 
Ibs. Caustic Soda Solution, 40° Be 
lbs. Helindoil. 


lbs. Hydrosulphite M L B Conc. Powder. 


The latter is added gradually with constant stir- 
ring and the temperature should be kept at or be- 
low 130° F. Reduction is complete in 1/4 hour 
and is indicated by the olive green color. 

The dye bath is prepared by adding 

8 ozs. Hydrosulphite M L B Conc, Powder. 


10 ozs. Caustic Soda Solution, 40° Be. 


to the necessary amount of water. Stir thoroughly 


and then add, and thoroughly rake in, the stock 
liquor. 

The dyeing should be done at a temperature of 
140° F. 
sticks. 


for at least 1/2 hour, preferably on bent 
After the dyeing the material is well 
squeezed, allowed to oxidize in the air for 15 min- 
utes, and then soaped at a boil for 1/2 hour in a 


bath made up with two parts of soap per 1,000 


parts water. 


Helindone Violet B Paste gives a brilliant shade 


of violet possessing remarkable fastness to light, 


boiling and washing, and will 


chlorine bleach. 


also stand the 


Recipe No. 138 
BLACK ON COTTON YARN 
Black Conc. on 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Puretone Black Conc 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co.) 


30 Ibs. Common Selt. 
1 lb. Sodium Carbonate 


Puretone 100 Ibs. cotton yarn 
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Dye at a boil for one hour. 

Puretone Black Conc. produces a very good 
black which possesses the properties characteristic 
of the direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 139 
REDDISH BROWN ON COTTON YARN 


G O on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Azerole Brown 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 


2 lbs. Azerole Brewn G O. 
(Innis, Speiden & Co.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 160° F., bring slowly to a boil, and dye 
Azerole Brown G O gives 
a very reddish shade of brown, almost an orange, 


at a boil for one hour. 


and it will be found useful in the dyeing of com- 
pound shades. 


Recipe No. 140 
BROWN ON COTTON YARN 


Thio Brown R on 100 lbs, cotton yarn. 
the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Thio Brown R. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co.) 
10 lbs. Sodium Carbonate. 
100 Ibs. Common Salt. 


Prepare 


Enter the material at a boil, and dye at boil for 
from 3/4 to 1 hour. 
Thio Brown possesses good fastness to light, 
washing and acid. 
Recipe No. 14! 
BROWN ON COTTON YARN 


Thio Brown on 
the dye bath with 


100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Prepare 


10 lbs. Thio Brown. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co.) 
10 lbs. Sodium Carbonate. 
100 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter the material at a boil, and dye at boil for 
from 3/4 to 1 hour. 
Thio Brown possesses good fastness to light, 
washing and acid. 





Recipe No 142 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 


Brilliant Fast Blue 4 G on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Brilliant Fast Blue 4 G. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 
Lafayette St., N. Y. C.) 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
40 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Co., 66 
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Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one hour 
Brilliant Fast Blue 4 G possesses excellent fast 


ness to light and good fastness to alkalies and or- 
ganic acids. 


Recipe No. 143 
BROWN ON WORSTED YARN 


Palatine Chrome Brown W N R on 
worsted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


100 lbs. 


2 lbs. Palatine Chrome Brown W N R. 
(Badische & Co.) 


20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. Calcined. 
8 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter the material at 120° F., bring to a boil 


and dye at a boil for 3/4 of an hour, finally adding 
1 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 

and boiling to exhaust the bath. 

bath made up with 


After-treat in a 


1% lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
and boil for 1/2 hour longer. 


Palatine Chrome Brown W N R possesses good 
solubility, its fastness to light is very good, and 
its fastness to washing, milling and acids is good. 





Recipe No. 144 
BLACK ON COTTON YARN 


Naphtamine Fast Black K S on too lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 

6% lbs. Naphtamine Fast Black K S. 

(Kalle & Co.) 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
30 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. Calcined. 

Dye at a boil for one hour. Then diazotize by 
working for twenty minutes in a cold bath made 
up with 

3 lbs. Nitrite of Soda. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Rinse in cold water, then develop by working 

for twenty minutes in a cold bath made up with 
1% lbs. Beta Naphthol, dissolved in 
1% Ibs. Caustic Soda Solution, 40° Be. 

Naphtamine Fast Black K S possesses excellent 
fastness to light, and is recommended for the dye- 
ing of greys and mode shades, which must possess 
superior fastness to light. 





In 1909 Spain exported 2,581,845 pounds 
of underwear, valued at $2,534,903, and 220,- 
827 pounds of hosiery and gloves, valued at 
$271,015. The imports of these goods 
amounted to little less than $250,000, two- 
thirds of which came from Germany. 






















































































































































































































































































New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents 
but of improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in 


this department. 
those who control the machines and processes. 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Centrifugal Pump. The Goulds Mfg. Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., have placed on the mar- 
ket an improved line of centrifugal pumps 
described in another part of this issue. 


Cloth Testing Machine. Henry L. Scott & 
Co., Providence, R. I., have recently brought 
out an improved cloth testing machine which 
is described in another part of this issue. 


Improved Shoddy Picker. C. S. Dodge, 
Payne St., Lowell, Mass., has recently 
placed on the market an improved model of 
his well known shoddy picker. It is pro- 
vided with a condenser which dispenses with 
the gauze room for receiving the stock. It 
also has a carrier for conveying the bits and 
filyings from the back of the machine to the 


apron. 


Mercerizing Knit Goods. P. P. 


Chemnitz, Germany. 


Wolf, 
A stretching attach- 
ment for mercerizing hosiery and other knit 
goods. 


Loom for Weaving Manifold Fabrics. Leo- 
pold Gruenhut, Paris, France, has recently 
developed a loom for weaving a number of 
fabrics one above the other at the same time. 


Stop Motion for Warpers. Gebrueder 
Sucker, Gruenberg, Germany. An improved 
stop motion for warpers by which the ma- 
chine is stopped when a thread breaks. 


Weighting Silk. Landau & Co., Vienna, 
Austria. An improved method of weighting 
silk by which the strength and elasticity of 
the filament is not in any way injured. 


Knitting Machine. Claes & Flentje, Mul- 
hausen, Thuer., Germany. A flat knitting 
machine driven by power and improved over 
former types in a number of particulars. 

Combing Machine. Charles Arsene, Four- 
mies, France. A combing machine adapted 
for either cotton or wool and which it is 
claimed is capable of an increased produc- 
tion and an improved quality of work. 

Shuttle Box. 


Carl Klein, Goeteborg, 
Sweden. 


An improvement in loom shuttle 
boxes designed to prevent rebounding or 
displacement of the shuttle. 


Stop Motion for Fulling Mills. L. Ph. 
Hemmer, Aachen, Germany. An improved 
stop motion for fulling mills by which the 
machine is brought to a stop in case of the 
knotting or tangling of the goods in the mill. 

Braiding Machine. W. & M. Ostermann, 
Barmen, Germany. A braiding machine em- 
bodying improvements in the stop motion 
and tensiop device for the yarn. 

Drawing Machine. J. J. Rieter & Co., 
Winterthur, Switzerland. An. improved 
method of shifting the belts on the comb 
pulleys of drawing machines. 

Braiding Machine. 


Ed. Molineus, Barmen, 
Germany. 


An improved stop motion for ~ 
braiding machines which is said to offer a 
number of advantages as compared with 
former devices of this kind. 

Splicing Horsehair. R. Grabein, Forst, 
Germany. A machine for splicing horsehair 
in order to make a continuous filament. 











A new cloth tester of the dead weight 
principle has been placed on the market by 
Henry L. Scott & Company, Providence, R. 
[., in addition to their already extensive line 
of testing apparatus. The firm has designed 
this tester to operate quickly, easily and ac- 
cording to the specifications of the largest 
users of cloth testers in this country. The 
machine has the dead weight lever principle 
head and a white enamel dial behind glass. 
A double pawl or latch on a single rack in- 
sures close readings, while ball bearing sus- 
pension of the weight lever gives delicate 
poise and adjustment. 

In both the hand and power operated cloth 
testers the thrust is taken on ball bearings 
running between hardened steel raceways. 
In the hand operated machine, the gears are 
of the spiral cut spur type, and are driven by 
a 6-inch hand wheel, thus insuring very easy 
and smooth action. In the power machine, 
shown in illustration, the stretching device is 
much the same as in the power yarn tester 
which was described recently in this maga- 
zine. An upright rod extends upward from 
the case, behind and a little to one side of 
the lower clamp, and is connected with 
the clamp by means of a bracket sliding on 
the rod. Two collars on the upright, ad- 
justable at the will of the operator, regulate 
the length of the stroke. A small lever is 
provided to start the mechanism after the 
sample is clamped in position. 

The speed of the downward stroke is 12 
inches per minute, and the upward or re- 
verse stroke is at the rate of 36 inches per 
minute. The drive on the downward stroke 
is by a positive toothed clutch, and on the 
upward stroke by a cone friction. The ma- 
chine is large, strong, and free from delicate 
parts and adjustments. While both types of 
machines are made and guaranteed by the 
firm, they recommend the power tester as 
the more accurate, due to the fact that the 
steady movement of the lower clamp during 
the test is very essential. Absolutely fair 
tests cannot be made by hand on this ac- 
count, except by the most skilled of opera- 
tives. 








AN IMPROVED CLOTH TESTING MACHINE 
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The clamps are of a new design which per- 
mits of great pressure on the sample without 
excessive strain on the screw of the clamp. 
The grips are flat, and therefore cannot pos- 
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IMPROVED CLOTH TESTING MACHINE DRIVEN BY FOWER. 


sibly cut the sample. The standard machines 
are made with jaws I inch wide, and the con- 
struction admits of half-inch grips being sub- 
stituted for heavy materials. The clamps 
are also provided with large openings be- 
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hind the clamping surfaces, allowing the 
handling of large samples without the neces- 
sity of cutting. This point is of great im- 
portance in testing cloth, as it is often desir- 
able to make several tests each way of the 
cloth on the same sample. Henry L. Scott 
& Company have great cenfidence in their 
products and ship on approval, allowing the 
machines to tell their own story and make 


their own sales. 


AN IMPROVED SPOOL HEAD GLUING 
PRESS 


The press for gluing spool heads shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is built by the 
Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, O. It 
is designed for the use of spool manufactur- 
ers to press the spool discs or flanges to- 
gether after they have been provided with 
glue on the Defiance No. 1 automatic spool 
head gluing machine. They are companion 
machines and should be used together, as 
they have the same capacity and one 
operator should handle both machines. 
This machine differs in construction 
any heretofore 
the purpose, and it is 
It is capable of 
of 60,000 pounds, 


from 
offered for 
very powerful. 
exerting a pressure 
which is necessary in 
order to make thoroughly tight glue joints 
to prevent them from springing apart after 
they are fitted to the spool. If the stock is 
seasoned from which they are made and 
these machines are employed, no open glue 
joints will be found, while previous to the in- 
troduction of our machines spool heads, or 
open joints, have proven a serious loss to the 
spool-makers. 

The capacity of this machine is exceed- 
ingly large and will accommodate work up to 
a diameter of 12 inches. As fast as the glue 
is put on the discs they are at one handling 
by the operator of the gluing machine 
slipped over a steel spindle which will accom- 
modate a sufficient number of discs to fill a 
space 34 inches long, or less. When the 
spindle has been filled with discs they are 
placed into this machine and pressed up 
tightly to their proper place. Then with the 
pressure on a key is placed behind a collar 
through a hole in one end of the shaft and 


other press 
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locked in position. The screw in the press 
is then reversed, which releases the work 
from the machine. The spindle with the 
discs clamped between the collars is then 
taken from the machine and allowed to dry 
and set, and the operation is then repeated. 
The number of disc spindles necessary will 
depend upon the capacity required. 

The frame of the machine is of modern de- 
sign, cast in one piece, with core center, 
and of sufficient strength to do the work 
with ease, without injury to the working 
parts. The steel screw, four inches in diam- 
eter, is driven by a powerful double friction 
clutch in connection with heavy cut gearing. 
3y a slight touch of the friction lever con- 
venient to the operator the screw can be run 
in either direction. The frictions are fitted 


AN IMPROVED SPOOL HEAD GLUING PRESS. 


with an automatic brake, so that the opera- 
tor has complete control over the machine 
from the working side, starting or stopping 
instantly and securing any amount of pres- 
sure required, depending upon the nature of 
the work. The tail stock, against which the 
pressure is applied, is thoroughly gibbed to 
the top of the frame and it can be adjusted 
horizontally on the frame for short or long 
work. A heavy steel pin fits through it and 
the bed into reamed holes. A number of 
holes are provided for various adjustments. 
All the working parts of this machine are ac- 
curately fitted with sliding surfaces scraped 
to bearing, and the working parts are ex- 
ceedingly large and strong. 


The 22 female weavers 
Australian mill averaged $9.73 per week. 
Among these were eight Yorkshire women; 


employed in an 


their average earnings were $10.95. The 
lowest earnings of an expert weaver were 
$9.08, and the highest $13.96, all at piece 
work. 
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THE LATEST DODGE SHODDY PICKER 


The illustration shows the latest Dodge 
shoddy picker with condenser, built by C. S. 
Dodge, Lowell, Mass. This pieker does 
away with the expensive fire-proof gauze 
room, thereby saving space and reducing the 
liability of fire to a minimum. The picked 


A SHODDY{PICKER 
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bits and flyings to the rear of the machine, 
and these bits, flyings and unopened stock 
are usually allowed to remain on the floor 
at the rear of the picker until a considerable 
quantity of has accumulated, 
they are again placed upon the feed apron 
by the armful or basketful. This 


them when 


feeding of 


1 HE LATEST DODGE SHODDY PICKER, 


stock is always in sight of the operator and 
leaves the condenser in a lap so that it can 
be easily removed. Simple in construction 
this condenser is a decided improvement 
over the old style of condenser. The Dodge 
picker has been in use for more than twenty- 
five years, during which time improvements 
have been made from year to year, so that in 
its improved and up-to-date form its merits 
are now thoroughly recognized. It is 
adapted to the finest and coarsest of work. 
Machines of this class continually throw 


the bits into the machine in large quantities 


at intervals renders the product uneven. 
The bits should be fed on the apron grad- 
ually, as they are made, and picked with the 
original stock. For this purpose the Dodge 
picker has a bit attachment, a device for re- 
turning to the feed apron the bits and fly- 
ings thrown from the rear of the machine. It 
accomplishes this result by constantly re- 
turning the bits as they issue from the ma- 
chine to the feed apron, and mixing them 
with the 'arger and longer stock as it first 



















































































































































































enters the machine, thus 
uniform product. 

The openings through which the bits are 
discharged is covered by a hood, through 
which runs a trough just back of the open- 
ing, the trough leading from the rear of the 
picker along the side of the bonnet and over 
the feed apron. 
stantly 


securing a more 


An endless belt runs con- 
cma the trough, and is provided 
with wings or carriers which convey the bits 
and flyings in the trough to the front of the 
machines and drop them upon the feed 
apron. The workmanship of these pickers is 
of the best 


or stan 


and all the fittings and parts are 
lard size and can be immediately du- 
plicate d. 


WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BLEEDER 
TURBINE 


Being of direct interest to the members of 
the National District Heating Association, 
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ments in steam turbine design, known as the 
automatic bleeder turbine. 

Its principal advantages result from al- 
ways using the steam economically before 
diverting it to the heating system, and at the 
same time being capable of automatically 
supplying large quantities of atmospheric or 
low pressure steam for central distribution 
of industrial applications without affecting 
its electrical output. 

The illustration 
sectional detail 
operation follows. 
the 


shows a diagrammatic 
and a description of its 

Generally, the design of 
bleeder turbine closely resembles the 
standard Westinghouse single flow construc- 
tion. The division wall, A, is introduced and 
strip packing provided at, B, forming a laby- 
rinth with no mechanical contact. Thus the 
steam leaving the intermediate stage may 
flow into the heating system through the 
nozzle, C, or else with a reduced heating de- 
mand, a part of the steam passes through the 
valve, D, and performs work in the law pres- 
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hibited during the inspection trip of this As- 
sociation to their works on June 7, Ig11, the 


detail features of one of their new develop- 
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ARRANGEMENT OF STEAM TURBINE WITH BLEEDER CONNECTION AND CONSTANT PRESSURE VALVE, 


it 














sure section. The automatic valve, D, is 


controlled by predetermined pressure in the 


heating system and the requisite balancing 
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dead weight on the upper side, H. The pis- 
ton, E, enclosed in an oil-filled chamber, G, 
is provided to dampen any sudden move- 
ment due to pressure fluctuations. Thus if 
the pressure in the heating system is fixed at 
18 pounds abs. and the pressure at the end of 
the intermediate section tends to rise due to 
an increased turbine load, the valve opening 
will increase, by-passing a greater portion of 
the steam to the low pressure stages. On 
the other hand, if the load decreases and the 
pressure at, J, falls, the valve opening will 
decrease until the pressure is again built up 
to 18 pounds. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company, 
East Pittsburg, Pa., are the patentees and 
manufacturers of this type of turbine. 


ELECTRIC POWER FOR TEXTILE MILLS 

Electric power is rapidly gaining in favor 
among manufacturers in all lines. Whether 
used individually for each machine or one 
motor for a group of machines the electric 
motor has proved its merits. It is always 





With the increased demand for motors, com- 
petition in their manufacture has increased 
accordingly, and like everything else, there 
are bound to be degrees of quality and 
efficiency. 

Prominent among the builders of small 
motors is The Mechanical Appliance Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., who make the well-known 
Watson motor, which is extensively em- 
ployed in the small motor field because of its 
compactness and efficiency. Watson motors 
include all sizes from 1/4 to 30 h. p. for 
alternating current and from 1/4 to 15 h. p. 
for direct current. 

Fig. 1 shows one of the many textile mills 
where Watson motors have been installed 
with highly satisfactory results. The Wat- 
son was chosen by the Phoenix Knitting 
Works because of its smooth-running quali- 
ties. The Schubert & Salzer stocking ma- 
chine is a very fine and accurate piece of 
mechanism and in this case, being used to 
knit ladies’ fine silk hosiery, must neces- 
sarily be operated at a comparatively low 
speed. The 2 h. p. Watson motors with a 








FIG. I. ONE OF THE MANY TEXTILE MILLS WHERE WATSON MOTORS HAVE BEEN INSTALLED. 


ready at the turn of a switch and the ex- 
pense stops the minute the machine stops. 


speed of only 800 r. p. m. proved so highly 
satisfactory that they were used on the en- 
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tire group of silk stocking machines in- 
stalled by the Phoenix Works. 

Among other prominent textile manufac- 
turers who have found Watson motors the 
most practical solution of their power prob- 
lems are the Burson Knitting Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill, stocking manufacturers, 25 
motors; Mitten Co., Cudahy, 
Wis., 15 Mansure Co., Chi- 
cago, carpet binding and braids, 55 motors; 
R. J. Ederer Co., fish 


Helmholtz 
motors; E. L. 


Chicage, nets, 50 


AN EXTENSION OF THE MOTOR SHAFT 
rO AVOID THE POST. 


irs; Sauqwait Silk Co., 


Philadelphia, 40 
tors. 


Fig. 2 


the motor 
unusual 
the special engineering service of 


the Mechanical Appliance Co. is of great 


shows an extension of 


shaft to avoid the post. In 
like this, 


cases 


value to the manufacturer who requires spe- 
cial installations to meet his peculiar power 
requirements. are in- 
terested in the power question can gain 
much valuable information by writing to the 
Mechanical Appliance Milwaukee, 
Wis., for their bulletins on motors and their 
application. 


Manufacturers who 


Lo. 


The annuai potential consuming capacity 
of the world’s cotton spindles, if running or 
full time, is placed at 22,500,000 bales of 500 
pounds. In there 6,C00,000 
l onsumption of about 


1908-09 were 


spindles and a 


} 


iess 


7 
19,500,000 Dales 
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A NEW LINE OF CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., have just placed on the 
market an entirely new and improved line of 
centrifugal pumps. These pumps are fur- 
nished in both the single stage, single suc- 
tion and single stage, double suction types 


FIG. I. THE SINGLE SUCTION PUMP. 


Either type may be arranged jor belt drive 
or direct connection to electric motor, gas, 
gasoline or steam engines, steam and hy- 
draulic turbines. 


7 


The single suction, as 
is the double suction pumps, contain many 
special 


features which are vet 


| 


FIG. 2. THE DOUBLE SUCTION PUMP. 
motors; Sauquoit Silk Co., Philadelphia, 4 
hosiery and knit goods manufacturers 

The impeller in the single suction pump is 
of the open type. The vanes are carefully 
designed so that the maximum efficiency is 
obtained under normal conditions. The im~- 
peller is accurately machined to minimize the 
clearances between the impeller and the side 
covers. This feature has considerable influ- 
ence upon the high efficiency which is ob- 
tained with this tvpe of pump. Although of 
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the single suction type, which in most cases 
means a considerable amount of end thrust, 
the impeller in the Goulds pump is designed 
in such a manner that this annoying feature 
is entirely eliminated. The stuffing box, 
through which the shaft passes, has a brass 
water sealing ring which prevents air being 
drawn into the pump at this point. Air will 
destroy the vacuum in a pump and impair 
suction. 

The suction cen- 
trifugal pumps are designed with a view of 
combining all mechanical details necessary 
to produce a centrifugal pump of the very 
highest grade. The casing proper consists 
of two castings bolted together on a hori- 


single stage, double 





A WEW HIGH PRESSURE TRIPLEX 
PLUNGER PUMP. 


FIG. 3. 


zontal joint. The purpose of dividing the 
casing is to permit quick and ready access to 
the interior parts of the pump for inspection, 
without the 
The impeller is of the most modern enclosed 
type and developed the highest efficiency 
under the conditions for which the pump is 
sold. 


disturbing pipe connections. 


The bearings are of the ring oiling 
type independent of the stuffing boxes and 
they are provided with shells 
lined with the best quality of anti-friction 
metal. The stuffing boxes are provided with 
brass water sealing rings. 


The double 
heads up 


removable 


are sold for 
to 150 ft. while the single suction 
pumps operate against maximum heads of 
100 ft. Fig. 1 the single suction 
pumps direct connected to an electric motor. 
Fig 


suction pumps 


shows 


2 shows the double suction pump with 
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the upper half of the casing partially re- 
moved. 

The Goulds Manufacturing Co. have also 
brought out a new high pressure triplex 
plunger pump, shown at Fig. 3. This pump, 
known as Fig. 1585, is similar to the Fig. 
1283 type, which is in general use in mines, 
water works, and with hydraulic elevators, 
fire protection systems, hydraulic presses, oil 
pipe lines, etc. The chief difference is in the 
gearing. As shown by the illustration, the 
new pump has only one gear and pinion, 
which are located between the standards. 
Fig. 1283 had two sets, one on either side of 
the standards. 

Placing the gearing between the standards 
necessarily lengthened one side of the pump 
somewhat, and increased the distance be- 
tween the two valve boxes on that side. In- 
stead of lengthening the pipe connection 
between the valve boxes on one set and 
making each set of a different shape as they 
are in many pumps, a distance piece is put 
in as. shown. In this way the three sets of 
valve boxes are kept identical in form and 
interchangeable. 

This duplication of parts is a feature of 
Goulds pumps, which is greatly appreciated 
by the purchaser, and one that saves valuable 
time when repairs are needed. It also re- 
duces the number of parts kept in st ck by 
the large user who may be located at a great 
distance from the factory. 


SPLIT LAPS IN CARDING 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Referring to the complaints regarding 
split and uneven laps, I want to suggest to 
those who are having this difficulty that they 
take a number of bales, say 3, 5 or 7, open 
them up and let them lie exposed until the 
air gets through them. Then put the cotton 
through a woolen picker, feeding from each 
bale in turn until all the cotton is used up. 
This process will make the cotton as lofty 
as feathers and when fed on the cards there 
will be no difficulty with the laps. I hear it 
said that it cannot be done, but I[ insist that 
it can be done and that all this difficulty with 
laps can be avoided in this way. 


Corellac. 
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HOW DEPENDABLE POWER IS OBTAINED 
IN THE LARGEST WORSTED MILL 
IN THE WORLD 
The Wood Worsted Mill of the American 
Woolen Company at Lawrence, Mass., con- 
tains nearly 60 acres of floor space, is 1,500 
feet long, and six stories high. This mill 
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Each 


economizers, 


each. section is equipped with two 
arranged in parallel, and two 
induced draft fans with direct connected en- 
gines. 

The boilers are hand fired at regular inter- 
vals by intelligent men with uniform quanti- 
ties of coal. This goes on like clock work. 


THE POWER HOUSE AT THE WOOD WORSTED MILL, SHOWING 5000 KW. CURTIS 1URBINE AND 4COO, 
1§00 AND 100 KW. GENERATORS. 


typifies the latest and most scientific princi- 
ples of mill construction as regards the wel- 
fare, safety and comfort of its employes. Its 
size, entitling it to be called the largest wor- 
sted mill on earth, together with the excel- 
lence of its product, have created a great in- 
terest in the part of textile men in its power 
equipment. 
PLANT 

The power plant contains forty-two 250 
h. p. horizontal tubular boilers 
equipped with ordinary Foster flat shaking 
These boilers are divided into two 
f 5,250 rated boiler horse power 


POWER 
return 


grates. 


sections Ol! 


The men work easily and systematically, 
there are never more than two doors open in 
a ten-boiler group at a time, that into which 
the man is shoveling and that of the furnace 


which is being trimmed. The firing of alter- 
nate doors at considerable intervals insures 
that one side of each furnace shall be full of 
seething, white-hot, well coked coal to burn 
the volatiles from the fresh fuel fired to the 
other side, and the fire is carried some 14 
inches in thickness all over the grates, giv- 
ing no chance for air to get in without losing 
its oxygen to the white-hot carbon. If the 
load is light and coal is not being burned so 
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fast but that the fires thicken up above 16 
inches or so, the number of scoopfuls per 
firing is reduced; but the firemen can get 
around fast enough, so that nine scoopfuls 
at a time will supply all the coal the boilers 
will use at the greatest rate that they are 
ever driven. 


Instead of trying to regulate the dampers 
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14.1 per cent. carbon dioxide, 4.5 per cent. 
oxygen and 0.1 per cent. carbon monoxide. 

The gases leaving the economizers go to 
the stack at 200° (exceptionally low) and the 
hot well water is raised from 105° to 185°. 
The gases as they leave the boilers are never 


up to 500° and a part of the time are less 
than 400°. 


TUNGSTEN ILLUMINATION WITH 60 WATT G. E. MAZDA LAMPS IN SECTION OF 
FRENCH DRAWING ROOM, WOOD WORSTED MILL.: 


to hold steam pressure sending good carbon 
monoxide gas (4,450 b. t. u. to the pound of 
carbon instead of 14,500—good gas engine 
gas) up the stack, instead of trying to burn 
it, the air supply is kept so that it will burn 
the coal. In this way steam pressure might 
vary between 160 and 145 lbs., but the per- 
centage of carbon dioxide does not drop 
from 14 to 8 by imperfect combustion as 
could happen if the damper regulation for 
absolutely steady steam pressure were used. 

A chemist comes every week for gas sam- 
ples at unexpected times, and picks his own 


boilers and fires. These samples average 


All of 


hundred 


the boilers 
square 


having twenty-three 
feet of heating surface, 


bought for 200 h. p., are now developing as 
high as 316 h. p. and in none of the 18 tests 
was less than 200 h. p. per boiler obtained. 
The heat insulation is so effective that very 


little radiation is felt in the boiler room. 
The steam generated in the boiler room is 
used to drive a 5,000 k. w. Curtis steam tur- 
bine; a 4,000 k. w. generator driven by a 
McIntosh & Seymour engine; a 1,500 k. w. 
and a 100 k. w. General Electric Company 
direct-connected generator. The latter ma- 
chine is direct-connected to a 200 h. p. en- 
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SECTION 


SECTION OF WEAVING ROOM, DRIVEN BY 175 H. P. FORM | 
MOTOR, WOOD WORSTED MILL, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


OF CARD ROOM, DRIVEN BY 175 H. P. FORM L MOTOR, WOOD WORSTED MILL. 


gine. Two 65 k. w. General Electric Com- 
pany generators are also used as exciters 
and driven by a 100 and a go h. p. motor. 

The 100 k. w. generator is used for over- 
time and Sunday work when the larger units 
are not needed. A 65 k. w. 240 r. p. m. en- 
gine driven exciter can be connected by 
friction clutch to 100 k. w. generator engine 
to excite any one of the larger generators 
until the motor driven exciters are running. 
In the event of failure of the 65 k. w. exciter, 
the 8 k. w. exciter is used to excite the field 
of the 100 k. w. generator which can be used 
to start the plant. Should the exciter engine 
fail a belt lying ready can be slipped on 
pulley of small engine in basement and on 
the 8 k. w. exciter. 


A heavy traveling crane makes quick 
changes possible while 250 watt G. E. Mazda 
lamps furnish an abundance of light. The 
5,000 k. w. Curtis turbine is arranged so that 


steam for manufacturing purposes can be 
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bled at 6 to 10 pounds pressure. The hand- 
wheels which control the amount of this bled 
steam extend around first gallery. 

Attached to the turbine is a frame which 
supports the 12,000 ampere circuit breakers. 
These breakers are considered the largest in 
the word. Their rating allows ample over- 


SECTION OF TWISTING AND BEAMIN 


; ROOM, DRIVEN BY 175 H. 
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one of the largest, if not the largest, in the 
world, and is practically a standard General 
Electric Company board, 127 feet long. 

The distribution system is designed so 
that one oil switch and one indicating watt- 
meter are used for each motor larger than 
85 h. p. Motors of 85 h. p. and smaller are 


P. FORM L MOTORS, 


WOOD WORSTED MILL, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


load capacity, permitting continuous opera- 
tion in event of damage to one of the three 
brushes of which each leg is composed, and 


insures a cool running breaker. If this 
practice of insuring ample overload capacity 
in breakers was more widely followed, it 
would materially reduce breaker troubles. 
These circuit breakers are controlled from 
generator panel by pull button control 
switches, and the closed or open position of 
breaker is indicated by red and green lamps 
placed above and below the control switch 
on the switchboard. 

The blue Vermont marble switchboard is 


grouped on one circuit, the total load on 
which is made to approximate that of a 175 
h. p. motor. 

The oil switches controlling the motors in 
the various rooms are fastened beams 
near the ceiling and are controlled by a cord 
which hangs down within easy reach of any 
operative who can promptly stop shafting in 
case of accident. 

The 175 and 125 h. p. motors are all con- 
trolled by K-14 non-automatic oil switches. 
The protection of these motors, as 
described, is 


before 
located on switchboard ‘in 
power house, while the protection of 85 h. p. 


> 
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motors and smaller is by K-14 and P-3 auto- 
matic oil switches. 

All of the automatic switches in the mill 
are equipped with oil dash pot relays which 
allow momentary fluctuations of 
without 
large 


current 
opening switch in same manner as 


motors are so protected at switch- 
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the electrical staff of the mill. All motors 
are blown out once a week with the excep- 
tion of those in a few rooms, where there is 
no lint, such as the wet finishing department 
and the dye house, where they are not 
blown out more than once in six months. 
The distribution between the power plant 


COMBING ROOM DRIVEN BY GROUP DRIVE FROM 175 H. P. FORM LG E MOTOR, 
WOOD WORSTED MILL. 


board. The automatic switches are also 
equipped with cords extending down to 
within easy reach of the operatives who can 
stop motor in case of accident. 

The switchboard is so arranged that addi- 
tions to it can be-made by merely adding 
solenoid operated 
with their control switches mounted on 
panel above. The power plant is well 
lighted by 250 watt G. E. Mazda lamps with 
glass reflectors. The 16,000 h. p. of electric 
motors in this mill are started up by em- 
ployes who have been carefully trained by 


switches below board 


and mill buildings is by fireproof tunnels and 
wire towers in each building. The cables 
used are G. E. varnished cambric lead cov- 
ered. These project through openings into 
corridors and rooms and from this point to 
the motors white slow burning Underwrit- 
ers’ wire is used. Form H oil cooled trans- 
formers on outside of building are used for 
multiple lighting. 


The G. E. Mazda illumination has proven 


a good investment since it abolishes all 
shadows, enables loose ends to be picked up 
quickly and surely, and as a net result in- 
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creases and improves the average produc- 
tion of each square foot of floor space in this 
mill. The electric drive was a necessity in 
this mill because of the large amount of 
power involved and the desire of the man- 
agement to locate the power plant at one 
Had 


a mechanical drive been used the extremely 


end of mill for coal handling facilities. 


large shafts required would have made it 
an enormous dead load 
with great loss during overtime operation of 


necessary to carry 
a section of the plant. In case of accident 
too 


long a time would have been required 
for stopping the shafting. 


METHODS OF OPERATING HYDRO- 
EXTRACTORS 


ALBERT WALTON, of the Westinghouse 
Ma iufacturing Co, 








By Electric snd 






Reprinted from the Electric Journal. 














In textile mills where cloth is 


washed or dyed it is necessary to dry the 


yarn or 


goods before subsequent handling in the 
other This is usually accom- 
plished in two stages. In the first stage the 
bulk of the liquid is removed by centrifugal 


processes. 


action and in the second the material is com- 
pletely dried by a slow heating and fanning 
system. The removal of most of the liquid 
is usually accomplished by means of a 
“hydro-extractor” essentially a 
basket, from 24 to 72 inches in diameter, 
generally of perforated copper, mounted on 
a vertical spindle which is arranged to be 
rotated at high speed. Into the basket are 
packed the wet skeins of yarn or pieces of 
cloth to the several hundred 
pounds. It is then rotated about its vertical 
axis, coming gradually up to a speed of from 
750 to 1,000 revolutions per minute. During 
the first part of the acceleration the skeins 
or pieces rearrange themselves and start to 
pack tightly against the walls of the basket. 
Great care has to be taken to see that none 
of the goods projects beyond the basket 
where it can be whipped against projections 
or strike the operatives standing nearby, as 
the momentum of the loaded basket is very 
considerable and a great deal of damage 
might be caused before the machine could 


which is 


amount of 
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A friction brake is usu- 
ally provided to stop the machine to avoid 
unnecessary loss of time after the drying is 
completed. 


be brought to rest. 


It is very desirable to be able to predeter- 
mine the amount of moisture that will be left 
in the goods so that the speed of the hot air 
machine may be regulated for maximum 
results and deliver perfectly dry material 
without consuming more time than neces- 
sary. As the amount of drying done in the 
hydro-extractor depends almost wholly 
the speed 


on 
and the time of drying and as the 










































DIRECT-CURRENT MOTOR AND AUTOMATIC CONTROLLER, 
DRIVING HYDRO-EXT RACTOR 


time can be made perfectly definite it is evi- 
dent that the feature of a fixed speed of 
operation is of importance. With the time 
of acceleration and running speed fixed, a 
very definite amount of drying can be ac- 
complished and repeated time after time by 
duplicating the duration of 
operation. 


the cycles of 


The driving of hydro-extractors presents 


a problem peculiar to itself. The load is 
intermittent and irregular. To start the 
loaded basket and accelerate it to its full 


speed in the brief interval desired, involves a 
heavy draft of power, while little effort is 
required to run it at constant 
speed, after it has reached that point. 


operating 
The 
demands of production require a quick accel- 
eration and it is important that this be ob- 
tained as this period of the cycle of operation 
is in a measure lost time. The length of time 
full speed is maintained varies in different 
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nstallations, but it is usually under ten min- 
utes and most frequently about five. 

There are three well recognized methods 
of applying the power—by steam engine, by 
belt and The steam drive 
has some points of advantage, principally, 
however, in the starting qualities, but there 


are many drawbacks. 


electric motor. 


serious The engines 


wasteful and inefficient and 


piping 


dye house, and the very necessity for provid- 


are extremely 


require costly from boiler room to 
ing this piping frequently makes it impos- 


sible to locate the extractor at the most 


= 23 7 


VOUND SECONDARY INDUCTION MOTOR WITH DRUM 
CONTROLLER, DRIVING HYDRO-EXTRACTOR. 


other 
however, is 


de irable point with 
More 
consideration of speed regulation. 


throttle 


reterence to ma- 


the 
With the 


speed of Operation 


chines. important, 


wide open the 


varies over wide limits depending on the 


amount of the load and 
is packed in the basket. 
effect varies as the square of 


steam pressure, the 
the way the material 
As the drying 
the speed it is entirely impossible to prede- 
termine the amount of moisture that will be 
left in the 


eoods. 


The engines, furthermor« 
small and cheaply made, and 
ignorant unmechanical men. It 
is rare to find an engine that has been oper 
ating on these 
length of time that 


are usually 
operated by 
one of machines for any 
is not pounding badly 
and _ leaking with every stroke. 
Where the mountéd above the 
basket, driving directly to the spindle, there 
is the added disadvantage of splashing oil 


and oil-laden water. The 


steam 


engine is 


engine drive there- 
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fore has some advantages in starting but is 
wasteful of power, inefficient in drying, ex- 
pensive to pipe, noisy, leaky and dirty, not 
to mention being dangerously hot. 

Another method of operation is by belt 
from shafting. The basket is 
shifting the belt from a loose to 
pulley. 


started by 
a tight 
It is obvious that for the period of 
acceleration, approximately two minutes, the 
belt must slip badly either at the main pulley, 
the counter-shaft pulley, the tigh 
the extractor or the spindle pul 


t pulley of 
ley. It 1S 
usually divided between the last two points. 
At first the operative slides the belt on an 
inch or so, letting the slip occur at the tight 
pulley, causing burning and damage to one 
edge of the driving belt. He then gives his 
attention to stowing away the goods in the 
basket to prevent ends and loops from fly- 
ing out as the speed slowly increases. As 
shifts the 


on and the slipping then 


soon as this is accomplished he 
belt all the 
occurs at the small spindle pulle: 
maximum speed is reached. For this reason 
it is difficult to keep this belt in good condi- 
tion as it is short and tight, and rapidly de 
teriorates under such service. This kind 

drive, therefore, has the advantage of sim 


way 


until the 


plicity and fairly constant operating speed 
but the disadvantage of slow starting and 
high up-keep of belts. The machine must be 
located near the main shafting and here is 
involved also the further disadvantage of 
imposing heavy intermittent loads 
which reflect back to all the other machines 
driven from the same shafting as momentary 
checks in speed. 

The third and best system is the use oi a 
proper electric drive. A great many drives 
have been used for this purpose with varying 


degrees of success. 


peak 


Direct-current motors 
have been used successfully for this purpose 
for some years, but with alternating-current 
motors the problem has not proven so sim 
ple. On the early installations squirrel-cage 
motors were used, but two difficulties were 
encountered which made the drive unsatis- 
factory. Ifa standard motor of the proper 
horse-power to run the machine was used, 
the period of acceleration was so long and 
the starting so frequent that the rotor be- 
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came overheated. If, on the other hand, a 
motor large enough to avoid excessive heat- 
ing were installed the starting torque was so 
great that the belt would slip and the motor 
come up to speed at once, and the extractor 
and belt would attain full speed at a rate 
depending on the friction of the belt on the 
pulleys. 

In the newer forms of drive, these difficul- 
ties have been obviated by the use of a small 
motor of design such that the heat is dissi- 
pated outside of the motor. To accomplish 
this a slip ring motor is used with external 
secondary resistance and a drum type con- 
troller. The motor may be connected to the 
extractor either by belt or gears. The oper- 
ation of the apparatus could hardly be more 
simple. The controller is so arranged that 
no other apparatus need be touched by the 
operator. On turning the controller handle 
to the first notch, the motor starts with all 
resistance in series. This resistance can be 
arranged to give a suitable starting torque 
and is of sufficient capacity that the con- 
troller may be left continuously at any notch. 
The controller is then advanced in the usual 
manner to full speed position, the entire 
start being made in one minute for the aver- 
age extractor. 

The operating speed with this form of 
drive is definite and constant, and the drying 
is perfectly uniform. The resistance grids 
are of rugged construction and may be 
mounted on the wall, a post or under the 
floor, where they will be entirely out of the 
way. They can be placed at some distance 
from the motor if desired without detriment. 
Where belt drives are used the rule usually 
followed in selecting the speed is to use a 
motor having a speed as near as possible 
that ot the basket spindle. In this way the 
motor pulley has approximately the same 
diameter as that of the spindle and will pull 
a load as large as the spindle pulley can 
receive without slippage. 

This type of motor drive has all the advan- 
tages of other kinds and none of their dis- 
advantages. The set starts smoothly and 
quickly, is simple to operate, has no hot 
parts to inflict burns, does not damage belts, 
is clean and silent, uniform in drying, can be 
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located where desired, does not affect the 
speed of other machines, can be run inde- 
pendently at any time and is of reasonable 
first cost. The increase in capacity and uni- 


form drying alone are sufficient to dictate its 
use. 


RAINPROOFING 


BY JAMES STRAND 


Rainproofing is a branch of the cloth-fin- 
ishing trade which has grown in England 
despite many discouragements. Unsatisfac- 
tory work done by some professed proofers 
and the marking of goods as rainproof when 
they had been subjected to no adequate 
proofing process have militated against 
commercial success. Withal there are more 
firms equipped for the business and probably 
more cloths are being treated than at any 
time previous. Recognizing the demand for 
coats that shall be porous and yet resist rain 
even the principal makers of rubberized fab- 
rics have their “Rainproof departments.” A 
valuable property in certain registered fancy 
names for goods treated to rainproofing 
processes has grown up and some of these 
are equally familiar upon both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

More or less mystery surrounds the oper- 
ations, and patents protect the use of certain 
types of machine. Various patent specifica- 
tions published, and some in which the 
rights are extinct, suffice to show that a 
treatment with wax is the feature on which 
ultimate reliance is placed. They provide 
for use of wax-rods and of melted and dis- 
solved wax and also for a preliminary chemi- 
cal treatment. As the operation is usually 
performed, the cloth is run through baths in 
which sulphate of alumina and acetate of 
lead are dissolved. The lead is precipitated 
and a deposit of acetate of alumina remains 
in the cloth. By suction or equivalent 
means the fabric is dried or almost dried and 
it then passes to a heated drum on which 
drying is completed. A roller, coated with 
an infinitesimal film of melted wax, delivers 
its coating upon the fabric at the time at 
which its last moisture is being driven off 
as vapor. In theory, at least, the goods re- 
ceive their waxing at a moment when an 
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effective vacuum has been created in their 
fibers and the wax penetrates to the core. 

As implicit reliance on the working-out of 
this theory in practice is impossible the cloth 
is then run upon a jigger machine through 
water at something less than boiling-point 
for a period of as much as an hour. This 
last touch is effective in fixing the proofing 
agents and distributing them through the 
fabric. Goods treated in this manner have 
stood the test of years and have satisfied 
many rigorous examiners. Very much de- 
pends on the wax and, so far as diligent and 
persistent inquiry shows, there is no single 
wax suitable. A blend of waxes has to be 
made of which paraffin wax is the main body 
and as a wax of higher melting point the 
reinforcing agent. The paraffin wax also 
has necessarily to be that with the highest 
obtainable melting point and although there 
are waxes with a nominal point of 132° F., 
the effective maximum is usually not more 
than 128° F. Differences of only a few de- 
grees are important, for wax softens before 
it melts and the more it attaches dust the 
sooner will it give free passage to water. 
The maintenance of the high melting-point 
is essential and it is claimed further that the 
preliminary chemical treatment is equally 
necessary to permanent satisfaction. 

Were these which stress has 
been laid of less practical moment, it would 
seem fairly easy to impregnate fabrics with 
wax by means of some solvent. 


factors on 


Sut par- 
afin wax has a high melting point only 
when the lighter oils that initially form a 
part of it are expelled. In employing a 
solvent of a spirituous and volatile character 
it is usual to find the wax deposited after 
evaporation of a lower stability than before- 
hand. Remaining behind after volatilization 
are some constituents which lead wax to 
melt prematurely and do injury to its value 
in rainproofing. Such has been the common 
experience and this fact stands as a bar to a 
welcome simplification of the proofing 
None the less there are arrange- 
ments being made in England to render 
goods proof against water by means of 
treatment with a simple solution. The na- 
ture of the fluid employed is the secret and 
no such progress has been made as justifies 


pre cess. 
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a final pronouncement on its efficacy. How- 
ever, one of the largest firms of dyers and 
dry-cleaners has taken up the business and 
is prepared to rainproof your hat, your 
boots or your garments and there is no 
question but that the treatment materially 
increases their resistance to moisture. 

A more momentous development is pend- 
ing. By means of machines and this solu- 
tion it is proposed to rainproof goods in the 
piece, either folded or rolled upon boards. 
No doubt some adaptation of the vacuum 
principle in dyeing, in which liquor is sucked 
alternately in and out of the mass, is por- 
tended. Experience of the success of this is 
lacking aad it remains to be seen whether 
the method gives equal resisting properties 
to every part of the piece. The cost is also 
to be reckoned, as in employing a volatile 
solvent some loss of spirit is inevitable and 
the liquor will necessarily be fouled by any 
grease latent in the fabric or garment 
treated. What will dissolve wax will dis- 
solve oil and in dealing with light shades the 
efficiency of the previous scouring will have 
something to do with the creation of the 
ultimate effect. 

The objection to handling an inflammable 
solvent is obvious and the cost of known 
solvents of greases which are volatile and 
non-flammable puts them almost out of 
commercial range. It is not therefore cer- 
tain that a system that would save labor 
would be cheap in other respects. Were 
these possible objections fatal, the utility of 
the discovery would be limited to a narrow 
range of fabrics and to the treatment of iso- 
lated articles of apparel where a rainproof- 
ing of greater or less efficacy might be 
effected by means of sponging or brushing 
or such elementary method. 


During the five months ended August, 
1910, the cotton yarn spun by the mills of 
India amounted to 272,973,079 pounds, and 
the amount of goods woven during the same 
period was 414,515,014 pounds, as compared 
with 283,300,929 pounds of yarn and 375,- 
599,626 pounds of woven goods in 1909, and 
268,408,062 pounds of yarn and 320,797,405 
pounds of woven goods in 1908. 











Ora A. Macklin, for the past three and one-half 
years second hand of wcolen spinning at the 
Bigelow Carpet Co., Lowell, Mass., has resigned 
to accept a position as overseer of spinning at the 
Millers River Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 


E. P. Oats, overseer of the cloth room at the 
Beaver Dam Mills, Edgefield, S. C., has resigned 


David F. Stewart, Boss Dyer for Faulkner & 
Colony Mfg. Co., Keene, N. H., has severed his 
connections with that company. 


J. F. Bressett, Boss Dyer for the Nasonville 
Woolen Co., Nasonville, R. I, has severed his 
connections with that company. 


Wendall J. Battye, designer for the S. Slater & 
Sons Mill, Worsted Dept., Webster, Mass., has 
severed his connections with that company. 


Alec Linton, Boss Dyer for the Beaver Brook 
Mills American Woolen Cc., Collinsville, Mass., 
has resigned. 


William Melbourne has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning for Joseph Simpson & Son, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, He comes from Cohoes, 
i. 


Walter H. Angell has accepted a position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Nasonville Woolen Co., 
Nasonville -R. I., formerly at the Actna Hosiery 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Benjamin Wilcox, treasurer of the City Mfg. 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., has tendered his resig- 
nation to the company. Frank Wilcox has been 
elected treasurer pro tem by the directors. 


S. P. Mowry, superintendent New Bedford and 
Agawan Finishing Co., East Wareham, Mass., has 


severed his connection with that company. His 
successor is A. E. Smith, Chester, Pa. 
John J. Nolan, overseer of weaving at the 


Beaver Mills, operated by the Hoosac Cotton Co.., 
North Adams, Mass., has resigned to accept a sim- 
ilar position at Fitchburg, Mass. 


John S. Murphy, master mechanic for the Os- 
good Mills, North Andover, Mass. has severed 
his connections with that company. 


Thomas Kemp has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning for Horn Bros., Woolen Co., 
Lindsay, Ont.. Canada. He comes from Peters- 
borough, Canada. 


Harry Slack, overseer of the twisting department 
at the Paragon Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., has re- 
signed. 


Peter Bauer has accepted a position as superin 
tendent of the Paragon Silk Co., Paterson, N. J 


George C. Cook, overseer of weaving at the 
Paragon Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., has resigned 
after ten years of service. 
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Harry B. Harley has been appointed president 
of the Barnaby Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., to 
succeed Jerome C. Borden. This action was taken 
at a meeting of the stockholders held recently. 


D. J. Sheehan has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding for the Webster Woolen Co., Sa- 
battus, Me. He comes from Pittsfield, Mass. 


Herbert Fitzroy, overseer of finishing for the 
French River Textile Co., Mechanicsville, Conn., 
has severed his connections with that company. 


P. A. Thompson has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dressing for the Hinsdale Woolen Co., 
Hinsdale, Mass. He was formerly at the Victor 
Mfg. Co., Clinton, Mass. 


Benj. Horsfall has accepted a position as boss 


dyer for the Beaver Brook Mills, Collinsville, 
Mass. He comes from the Middlesex Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 


William H. Wilcox has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding at the Hewson Mills, Amherst, 
N. S., succeeding J. J. Grady. Mr. Wilcox comes 
trom the Oakland Mfg. Co., Reisertown, Md. 


William Sykes has been appointed boss dyer for 
the Faulkner & Colony Mig. Co., Keene, N. H. 


Thomas Armstrong has been appointed assistant 
spuerintendent of the Griswoldville Mfg. Co., 
Griswoldville, Mass. He comes from the Harmony 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Hugo Dolge, Superintendent Franklin Felt Co., 
Franklin, Mass., has resigned and acceped a simi- 
lar position with the Felters Co., Millbury, Mass. 


C. S. Pennington has accepted a position as 
travelling salesman for Scott & Williams Knitting 
Machine Manufacturers. His office will be in the 
Knickerbocker Bldg., Sixth and Arch Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


Joseph Pepper has accepted a position as finisher 
in the Roy Woolen Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 


William Sykes has bgeen appointed Boss Dyer 
for the Faulkner and Colony Mfg. Co., of Keene, 
N. H. 


Thomas Armstrong has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Griswoldville Mfg. Co., 
Griswoldville, Mass. 


J. T. Arnett has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning and assistant superintendent for the 
Maple Mills at Dillon, S. C. 


J. F. Kersey has accented a position as superin- 
tendent of the Coosa River Spinning Co., Bon Air, 
\labama, succeding R. S. Crawford. 


W. A. Black has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


T. P. Moose has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning for the Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, 


N.C. 
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W. P. Moneyham has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding and spinning for the Jennings 
Mill, Lumberton, N. C. 


F. L. Drake has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding in the Longhurst Mill, Roxboro, 
n. CG 


J. J. Crosby has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving, slashing and designing for the Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


O. M. Page has been appointed overseer of 
weaving for the Easley Cotton Mills, Easley, S. C. 


A. D. Adkins, overseer of weaving at the Easley 
Cotton Mills, has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Franklin Mill, Greensboro, S. C. 


Freeman Sands has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dyeing for Amos Abbott & Co., Dexter, 
Me. 


Wesley Sanderson has been appointed overseer 
of carding for the Oakland Mfg. Co., Reisterstown, 
Md., succeeding W. H. Wilcox. 


James Hanley, overseer of 
Hewson Woolen Mills, 
Canada, has resigned. 


J. F. Rigney, overseer of finishing for the 
Lymansville Co., Lymansville, R. L, has severed 
his connections with that company. 


spinning for the 
Amherst, Nova Scotia, 


Eugene Kiley has been appointed overseer of 
weaving for the Cleveland Woolen Mills, Cleve- 
land, Tenn. He comes from Huntington, Mass. 


P. S. Shortle, overseer of finishing for the Cleve- 
land Woolen Mills, Cleveland, Tenn., has severed 
his connections with that company. 


Edward A. Donahue has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning for the Hewson Woolen Mills, 
Ltd., Amherst, N. S., Canada, succeeding James 
Henley 


John Wenman, overseer of carding for the Hew- 
son Woolen Mills, Ltd., Amherst, N. 8., Canada, 
has resigned 

Harry E. Stevens, master mechanic for the Ayer 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned. 


Herbert Gerdon has accepted a position as man- 
ager of the glove department of the Bailey Knit- 
ting Co., Fort Plain, N. Y., succeeding J. S. 
Zimmer. 


A. Saunders has accepted a position as overseer 
of dyeing for the Industrial Dyeing and Finishing 
Works, Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. He 


comes from Easton, Pa. 


James E. Coburn, agent of the Stark Mill, Man- 
chester, N. H., for the past four years, has re- 
signed to accept a position as agent of the An- 
droscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. 


M. C. Johnson has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at the Scottdale Mills, Scott- 
dale, Ga. 


Matthew O’Connell has accepted the position as 
chief engineer for John Ramsay & Sons, Phillips- 
burg. N. J. 
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Jos. H. Hindle, for some years superintendent 
of the Magog Print Works, of the Dominion Tex- 
tile Co., Montreal, Canada, has resigned. His suc- 
cessor has not yet been announced. 


John S. Robinson has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Adams Mfg. Co., 
Adams, Mass. He comes from Yantic, Conn. 


Howard Simpkins, overseer of dyeing at the 
Crystal Spring Bleachery, Fall River, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a similar position with the 
Manville Co., Manville, R. I. 


T. Frank Sweeney has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Saxton’s River Woolen 


Co., Saxton’s River, Vt. He comes from Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Rudolph A. Pickard has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Burlington Mills, Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., Winooski, Vt., succeeding 
Daniel Fox, who resigned. 


J. E. Moren, overseer of spinning at the Falls 
Co., Norwich, Conn., has severed his connection 
with that company. 


Albert Sykes, foreman of the sewing department 
at the Rhode Island Worsted Co., Stafford 


Springs, Conn., has resigned and is succeeded by 
Martin Burke. 


Henry Orton, assistant designer for the Atlantic 
Mills, Providence, R. L., for the past twenty years, 
has severed his connection with that company. 


O. Vincent has been appointed overseer of 
weaving at the Glenola Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala 
He comes from East Tallassee, Ala. 


W. H. Lowd has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at the Great Falls Woolen Co., Somers- 
worth, N. H. He comes from East Rochester and 
succeeds Charles Cobbett. 


William M. Lacey, superintendent of the Auburn 
Woolen Co., Peterboro, Ont., Canada, has severed 
his connection with that company. 


Wendell J. Battye has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Lymansville Co., Lymansville, R, I. 
He was formerly employed for S. Slater & Sons 
Mill at Webster, Mass. 


Arthur Towle, assistant superintendent and de- 
signer at the Kennebec Mill, American Woolen 
Co., Fairfield, Me., has severed his connection 
with that company. He has accepted the position 


as designer at the Holden, Leonard Co., Benning- 
ton, Vt. 


Frank McCool has accepted the position as 


chemist at the Dana Warp Mfg. Co., Westbrook, 
Me 


James McKinnon has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Berkshire Mills, Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Killars, Jr., has reentered the employ of 
the Hoosac Cotton Mills, No. Adams, Mass., as 
designer. 


W. M. Thornburg has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Lakeside 
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Mills, Burlington, N. C. He comes from Randle- 
man, N. C. 


L. A. Thompson, superintendent of the Lake- 
side Mills, Burlington, N. C., has resigned. 


J. W. Burnett, superintendent of the Gaffney 
Mig. Co., Gaffney, S. C., has severed his connection 
with that company. He has gone North, where he 
will remain for a while, returning to accept the 
superintendency of the Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, 
ae 


C. L. Ashley, overseer of spinning at the Scott- 
dale Mills, Scottdale, Ga., has resigned to accept 
a position as overseer of spinning, spooling and 
warping at the Exposition Mill, No. 2, at Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Ben Nuttall has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the cotton department of the Atlanta 
Woolen Mills, East Point, Ga. He was formerly 
employed at the Lawrenceville Mfg. Co., Law- 
renceville, Ga. 


W. R. Tattersall, formerly superintendent of the 
Franklin Mills, Greers, S. C., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 
S, Be 


D. T. Bagwell, superintendent of the Valley 
Falls Mill, Lolo, S. C., has resigned to become su- 
perintendent of the Capital City Mills, Columbia, 
= 


W. R. Southern, overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the. Glenola Mills, Eufaula, Ala., has re- 
signed. 


A. H. Cottingham has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Apalache Mill, Arlington, S.C. He 


was formerly superintendent of the Ottaray Mills, 
Union, S. C. » 

D. B. Brannon has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Ottaray Mill, Union, S. C. 


Thomas Walker has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Cascade Woolen Mill, 
Oakland, Me. He is to succeed H. O. Farrar. 


Robert Kolb, overseer of finishing at the Oak- 
land Mills, Oakland, R. I., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company. 


Thomas Moriarty of the Carder’s Union, New 
Bedford, Mass., has been elected treasurer of the 


Textile Council to succeed the late Matthew J. 
Hart. 


Henry W. Brown, agent of the Sugar River 
Mills, Dexter Richards & Sons Co., Newport, N. 
H., has tendered his resignation. It is reported 
that V. J. Brennan, general manager of the 
Brampton Woolen Co., Newport, is to assume the 
management of both mills. 


€. H. Philbrick, formerly carder for Thomas 
Oakes & Co., Bloomfield, N. J., for fifteen years, 
and later with the Madison Woolen Co., Madison, 
Me., has become traveling salesman for B. S. Roy 


& Son, Card Grinding Machinery Co., of Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
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Frank Eastwood, late superintendent of the 
Hockanum Association Mill, Rockville, Conn., has 
been appointed superintendent of the cloth man- 
ufacturing department at the Wood Worsted Mill, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


John Ryan has been appointed overseer of card- 
ing at the Clinton Mill, Woonsocket, R. I. He 
comes from Valley Falls, R. I. 


F. Kay, overseer of dyeing at the Dominion 
Textile Company, Montmorency Falls, P. Q., Can- 
ada, has resigned. 


Alexander Kirkland has accepted the position as 
boss dyer at the Dominion Textile Co., Mont- 


morency Falls, P. Q., Canada. He comes from 
Lowell, Mass. 


Geo. H. Pariseau has accepted the position as 


overseer of spinning at the Warren Woolen Co., 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Lewis Dexter has been appointed agent of the 
Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H., to succeed James 
E. Coburn. Mr. Dexter was formerly agent of 
the Warner Cotton Mills, Newburyport, Mass. 


Samuel McIntire has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Auburn Woolen Co., 
Peterboro, Ont., Canada, succeeding C. H. Phil- 
brick. He comes from Collinsville, Mass. 


W. H. Clark, formerly of the Cheshire Blanket 
Co., Marlboro, N. H., will succeed Thomas S. 
McDermott as superintendent of the Rav Fabric 
Mills, Franklin, Mass. Mr. McDermott has re- 
signed to become one of the firm of the Clark- 
Cutler, McDermott Blanket Co., which will ‘soon 
erect a plant in Franklin. 


Sam Emsley, formerly overseer at the Paton 
Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada, has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of spinning and 
twisting at the Hartford Carpet Co., Thompson- 
ville, Conn. 


Harry E. Stevens, master mechanic at the Ayer 
Mill, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned. 


Elias S. Willis has accepted the position as over~ 
seer of carding at the Davis Mill, Fall River, 
Mass. He comes fiom New Bedford. 


Con Murphy, for 25 years overseer of gigging 
at the Assabet Mills, Maynard, Mass., has re- 


signed to accept a position with James & E. H. 
Wilson, Pittsfield, Mass. 


John E. Kelly, for the past ten years employed 
as an overseer for the Roy Woolen Co., Water- 
vliet, N. Y., has resigned to accept a position as 
superintendent of the finishing at the Rock Mfg. 
Co., Rockville, Conn. He was presented with a 
traveling bag and a purse of money by the em- 
ployes of the mills. 


John C. Henley, overseer of the spinning depart- 
ment at the Warren Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., 
has resigned. 


R. P. Deal has been appointed general manager 
of the Deep River Mills, Randleman, N. C. He 
was formerly superintendent of the Pomona MiMs 
of Greemusboro, N. C 
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J. W. White has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Lafayette Cotton Mill, 
Lafayette, Ga. He comes from Jacksonville, Ala. 


D. B. Chandler, overseer of the cloth room at 
the Newberry Mills, Newberry, S. C., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position with the Bran- 
don Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


J. C. Cudd has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of weaving at the Otteray Mills, 


Union, S. C. 
A. Reeves, superintendent of the Apalache 
, Arlington, S. C., has resigned. 


J. L. Riddle, formerly assistant overseer of spin- 
ning at the Victor Mill, Greers, S. C., has accepted 
a position as overseer of spinning at the Otteray 
Mill, Union, S. C. 


E. L. Haynes has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Arista Mifls, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


R. S. Wheeler, superintendent of the Kerr 
Bleachery, Concord, N. C., has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of manager of the Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


J. L. Davis, superintendent to the Ninety-Six, 
S. C. Cotton Mili, has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Grendel Mill, Neo. 1, Greenwood, 


. a 


W. W. Shaw, superintendent of the Grendel 
Mill, No. 1, Greenwood, S. C., has resigned. 


B. B. Davis, overseer of carding at the Klotho 
Mills, King’s Mountain, N. C., has resigned. 


Sam Upton has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Naomi Mills, Randleman, 
Be. , 


J. V. Johnson has been appointed master me- 
chanic at the Brogan Mills, Anderson. S. C. 


D. C. Vanhoy, master mechanic at the Jennings 
Mill, Lumberton, N. C., has resigned to accept a 
similar position at Thomasville, N. C. 


E. L. Hedge, superintendent of the Avalon Millis, 
Mayodan, N. C., has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Edna Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


DEATHS. 


G. Otto Kunhardt, superintendent of the George 
E. Kunhardt Woolen and Worsted Mfd. Goods, 
Lawence, Mass., died at his home at that city, at 
the age of 52 years. He leaves a widow. 


David Jarvis, manufacturer of knit goods, 235 
Wister St., Germantown, Pa., died at his home in 
that city July 31, interment being held at the 
Northwood Cemetery on Aug. 4. Mr. Jarvis was 
born in Nottingham, England, on Oct. 209, 18335. 
He came to this country when a young man, set- 
tling in Pittsburgh. He later came to German- 
town and started an establishment for the manu- 


facture of knit goods in the rear of his home, in 


which business he was engaged at the time of his 
death. Mr. Jarvis had been prominent in Demo- 
cratic politics for many years, although he has 
served in no public office, with the exception of 
one term as school director. He is survived by 
eight children, five daughters and three sons. 


Orlando Saunders, 26 years ocnnected with the 
Middlesex Mills, Lowell, Mass., died at his home 
in that city at the age of 65 years. He was born in 
Woonsocket, R. I., June 13, 1845. He began work 
at the Middlesex Mills 26 years ago, first as super- 
intendent and afterwards he was made agent. He 
resigned his position at the Middlesex Mills in 1907 
to accept the position as agent of the Assabet 
Mills, Maynard, Mass. Mr. Saunders was a mem- 
ber of the Highland Club, the Vesper County Club, 
and various fraternal organizations. He is sur- 
vived by a wife. 


Matthew J. Hart, secretary of the New Bedford, 
Mass., Cotton Weavefs’ Protecive Associaion, and 
president of the National Federation of Weavers, 


died at St. Luke’s Hospital in that city, following 
a brief illness. 


George Hinchcliffe, a former agent of the Assa- 
bet Mills, American Woolen Co., Maynard, Mass., 
died at a private hospital in Boson, Mass., follow- 
ing an operation. He was born in Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, England, February 27th, 1849. At an 
early age he was an apprentice with his father, 
Joshua Hinchcliffe, in the woolen manufacturing 
in England. He came to the United States 12 
years ago and was soon appointed agent of the 
Assabet Mills. He afterwards was appointed agent 
of the Middlesex Mills, Lowell, Mass., a position 
which he held for a short time. He was a mem- 
bger of the Past Masters of Prince Edwards Lodge 
of Masons, Huddersfield, England. He is survived 
by a widow and eight children. 


Arthur Amory, head of the firm of Amory 
Browne & Co., Boston and New York, died at his 
home in Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, Aug. 8, 
1911. He was apparently in good health up to a 
few days before his death. He was born on April 
6, 1841. The firm of Amory Browne & Co. was 
organized about the year 1895. 


Fred H. Pearce, at one time superintendent of 
the Beoli Mill, West Fitchburg, Mass., died at 
his summer home at Westminster at the age of 
38 years. Death was due to peritonitis. Mr. 
Pearce was a native of Fitchburg and prominent 
in musical circles. He is survived by a wife and 
two sisters. 


James A. Holt, a retired textile man, died at his 
home in Chester, Pa., recently at the age of 83 
vears. He was at one time the junior member of 
the firm of Byram & Holt, who operated a woolen 
mill in Chester 


John W. Bentley, superintendent of the Standish 
Woolen Mills, Plymouth, Mass., died suddenly at 
an Atlantic City Hotel August 23rd from heart 
disease. He had been in the best of health and 
had been there for a week with his two sisters 
Mr. Bentley was 65 years of age and is survived bv 
a widow and one daughter. 





Mill News 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
improvements, fires, facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the TEXTILE ADVANCE NEWS, issued weekly by the 


publishers of the TEXTILF WORLD RECORD, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 


*Alabama, Siluria. The addition being built to 
the Buck Creek Cotton Mills, formerly known as 
the Siluria Cotton Mill Co., will increase the 
equipment to 20,000 spindles. The plain looms 
have been replaced with 400 40-inch automatic 
looms, to be operated on drills and sheetings. It 
is the company’s intention to increase the number 
of looms eventually to 600. Two steam electric 
engines of goo h. p. will be installed. About 200 
people will be employed. 


*Connecticut, Plainfield. The brick work on the 
new mill of the Plainfield Mills Corporation is uf 
half way of the first floor, and orders for machin- 
ery in certain departments are being placed. 


*Georgia, La Grange. Work on the new Dun- 
son Cotton Mills is progressing rapidly and it is 
likely that the mills wili be ready for operation by 
Jan. 1 as predicted, although it is said that the 
company does not expect to begin active work be- 
fore the latter part of February or March. Con- 
tract for the company’s warehouse has been let. 


*New York, Glenham. The Glenham Embroid- 
ery Co. is reported to increase the capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000. This company, in 
which David Schoenfeld and Ferdinand L. Schloss 
are mentioned as interested, has been formed to 
operate the plant of the Groveville Carpet Mills, 
taken over by the Loeb Schoenfeld Co., as previ- 
ously reported. Curtains and embroideries are the 
product. 


South Carolina, Columbia. The Katrine Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, 
to manufacture cotton cloth. The incorporators 
are B. E. Geers, president and treasurer; John M. 
Geers, vice-president, and Wm. Goldsmith, secre- 
tary. 


Texas, El Paso. It is reported that the Amer- 
ican Exploration & Holding Co. plans the organ- 
ization of a stock company to erect a cotton spin- 
ning and weaving mill, bleachery, printing plant 
and possibly a silk mill. 


*Texas, San Antonio. W. K. Durham, of At- 
lanta, Ga., is president, C. S. Durham, treasurer, 
and M. W. Durham, agent, superintendent and 
buyer, of the Olympia Cotton Mills, the company 
1epertec in last issue as to establish a plant here 
for the manufacture of cotton duck. Building 
eperations will hardly be started beivre Jan. 1 
1912, and the size and situation of the plant will 
not be definitely decided upon until the engineer’s 
report is made, probably in about thirty days. 
Ducking and twine will be the product, and steam 
power will be employed. 


*Vermont, Brattleboro. The brickwork of the 
new Fort Dummer Mills is completed, and the 
building will probably be under roof by the last 
of next week. It is believed that the machinery 


will be installed and running in time for the com- 
pany to begin the production of its output of fine 
lawns by November, as previously reported. 


*Virginia, Alta Vista. It is expected that the 
buildings of the Alta Vista Cotton Mills, will be 
completed within the next thirty days. ‘The total 
cost will be approximately $80,000 for the buildings 
and $200,000 for machinery, which will include 12,- 
800 spindles and 350 fancy looms. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Georgia, Columbus. Plans have not yet fully 
materialized for the proposed additional equipment 


reported to be installed in the Columbus Mfg. 
Co.’s plant. 


*Massachusetts, Millbury. The new work at the 
West End Thread Co. will not mean any increase 
in the working force. It consists of the building 
of four tenement houses and an addition to the 
present office and a new shipping room. The 
present spinning room will be raised one story, te 
the level of the rest of the mill. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. The _ recon- 
struction and additions to the Eclipse Mills of the 
Hoosac Cotton Mills were authorized by the 
stockholders at their meeting on the 11th, when 
they unanimously voted to follow the recommen- 
dation of the directors by increasing the capital 
stock of the company by $500,000. The originak 
plans have been changed somewhat, owing to diffi- 
culty in securing the land desired, and instead of 
one building, two will be built, one an addition to 
the weave shed and another an addition to the 
Eclipse mill proper, also a new power plant. It is 
said that work will begin as soon as contracts can 
be let, and it is hoped to have everything in readi- 


ness to begin manufacturing in the new part by 
March rst, 1912. 


Massachusetts, Westboro. Owing to increased 
business, it is said that the Westboro Weaving Co. 
are to occupy the first floor of their factory build- 
ing, formerly used by a leather concern, thus giv- 
ing them the whole plant. This company has been 
operating 36 looms on narrow fabrics, and two new 
looms are now being installed for wider goods. 


*Missouri, Kansas City. The Kansas City Cot- 
ton Mills Co., previously reported as likely to re- 
sume operations about July 1, will probably be in 
operation by Sept. 15. Repair work and altera- 
tions in connection with the reorganization have 
taker longer than expected. 


New Hampshire, Dover. Work on the construe- 
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tion of a concrete dam is soon to be commenced 
for the Cocheco department of the Pacific Mills, 
about 3 miles up the Cocheco River, from the 
company’s plant. 


New York, Lockport. The Niagara Textile Co. 
has purchased land at South Transit St. and State 
Road and will build an addition 180 feet long 
work on which will be started this fall. The com- 
pany now operates 200 narrow looms on huck 
towels and crashes 


*North Carolina, Albemarle. It is said that the 
Wiscassett Mills Co. will soon replace the second 
story of the No. 1 Mill, which is of wooden con- 
struction, with brick work. Work is underway on 
rebuilding the picker room. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Berkshire Mfg. 
Co., makers of cotton and woolen dress goods, are 
running on a short time schedule of 38 hours a 
week. It is said that the mill will be closed for a 
week in order that repairs to the engine may be 
made. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The Reading Towel 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $15,000. The plant is run on Turk- 
ish towels. It is stated that additional looms are 
to be installed. 


Rhode Island, Warren. It is reported that the 
Parker Mills are soon to be enlarged. 


*South Carolina; Graniteville. It is said that 
the improvements at the Graniteville Mfg. Co. will 
include the installation of a generator in the 
Hickman Mill No. 3, to use steam turbines, which 
will increase the power of the Graniteville Mill 
No. 1 through the use of an electric drive. The 
10,700 mule spindles will be replaced with 15,000 
ring spindles. Twelve or fifteen new cards and 
the other necessary machinery will also be added 


South Carolina, Clover. The Clover Cotton Mfg. 
Co. has completed the installation of four addi- 
tional spinning frames. The company is operating 
20,000 ring spindles and 8000 twisting spindles on 
carded and combed cotton varns 


*South Carolina, Greenville. The Westerveit 
Mills, work on whose new plant is going on 
steadily, have let the contract for the building of 
100 four, five and six room cottages for opera- 
tives. 


*South Carolina, Greers. The Greers Mfg. Co.., 
who are building a four-story addition to their 
plant, have also awarded contract for the erection 
of an addition, 50 by 100 feet, to the warehouse 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Boston and Green- 
ville, S. C, are architects and engineers of this 
ew work 


South Carolina, Whitmire. The Glenn-Lowry 
Mfg. Co. has been authorized by the Secretary of 
State to increase its capital stock from $750,000 to 
$1,250,000. This increased capitalization, it is be- 
lieved, is to cover an addition to the company’s 
equipment of 36,000 spindles. Print cloths are 
manufactured on 775 broad and 125 narrow looms 


*Vermont, Burlington. The Queen City Cotton 
Co. has begun the erection of a one-story addi- 
tion to the cloth room, 25 by 154 feet, located west 
of the weave shed. Saw teeth on the weave shed 
are being extended to the side walls and a new 
saw tooth added. They are also adding fifty-six 
40-inch Northrop looms. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Gallashan, 
operating 62 looms on men’s wear and dress 
goods, located in the-Godshalk Mills, 23rd and 
Hamilton Sts., has sold out his plant at public 
auction and will retire from bvsiness. 


New Mills. 


Maine, Bridgton. The Lincoln Woolen Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to man- 
ufacture cloth and other goods wholly or in part 
of wool. Luther F. McKinney is president and 
Chas. I. Lincoln, treasurer. It is reported that 
this company is to take over the Mt. Batty Mill 
recently occupied by the S. G. Hall Mfg. Co. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A new company 
operating under the name of the Alpha Spinning 
Co., have leased a portion of the Leicester & Con- 
tinental Mills at Lena and Armat Sts., German- 
town, where they will install equipment for the 
spinning of woolen and worsted yarns of all kinds. 
As to the number of spindles to be operated by the 
new concern, or who the owners are, it is impos- 
sible to say at this time, but they make the state- 
ment that the machinery is on the way and will be 
installed within two weeks. 


*Washington,. Ellensburg. It is reported that 
over 70 per cent. of the stock has been subscribed 
for the new woolen mill recently reported as to be 
located here. O. W. Sinclair, chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has the matter in hand, 
and it is believed that the balance is also provided 
for. The movement has progressed so far that it 
is said actual construction work will be commenced 
within two or three months. The new mill is 
planned to employ about 100 hands, and will re- 


ceive its supply of raw material practically at its 
own door. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Connecticut, Stafford Springs. A new dam is 
under construction at New Boston, for the Fabyan 
Woolen Co. Cost is estimated to be 


about 
$10,000. 


Maine, Camden. The recent increase in the cap- 
ital stock of the Knox Woolen Company, from 
$200,000 to $400,000, does not mean an enlarge- 
ment of the plant at the present time, but simply 
that their investment largely exceeded capitaliza- 
tion, hence the additional capital 


*Maine, Houlton. The new addition, 60 by 116 
feet, to the Houlton Woolen Mill, has been com- 


pleted and the company will occupy the building at 
once. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Five sets of cards 
are being operated in the Leicester-Continental 
Mills at Hancock St. and Montgomery Ave., where 
they are running 7 sets, 8112 mule spindles on 
woolen and merino yarns for the weaving and 
knitting trade and selling direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A. J. Gordan & 
Co., Mascher and Somerset Sts., manufacturers of 
dress goods, men’s wear, Oriental pillow slips and 
couch covers on 24 looms, have leased the entire 
second floor of the building in which they are 
ocated and will install additional looms and 2 new 
winding frames. They sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Walker & 
operating the Selwood Mill at Leiper and Adams 
Sts., Frankford, have recently purchased the equip- 
ment of 24 loonis of the York Cotton Co., which 
went out of existence. They are install- 
additional 


Stine, 


recently 
ing the 


machinery in a new addition 
recently made to their mill. This concern man- 
ufactures men’s wear, dress goods and pillcw 


covers 


*Virginia, Laurel Mills. Fred S. Hinds of Bos- 
ton has been engaged to prepare plans and speci- 
fications for the rebuilding of the mills of the 
Rappahannock W: Mills Co. which were 
burned 


olen 


Mills Starting Up. 
Maine, Wilton. The Wilton 


mills have 


Woolen Co., whose 
been shut down. have started 42 looms, 
about a quarter of their equipment, and it is hoped 
that business will soon warrant the starting of the 
entire plant ympany manufactures cash 
merettes, goods used largely by rubber mills, and 
the depression in the latter business is given as the 


Lhis ¢ 


reason for the curtailment of the production of 
the woolen mills 

Massachusetts, Hinsdale As fast as warps are 
made and weavers secured, the Hinsdale Woolen 
Mills are starting up to full capacity, on a contract 


for the government, as well as the regular product 


of the mill. For some time past only 22 of the 
60 looms have been operated. 
Pennsylvania, Norristown. After operating for 


the mills of 
running on 


five days a week for several months, 
the Norristown Woolen Co. are now 
full time 


Wisconsin, Waupaca. The Waupaca Felting 
Mills have resumed operations, and it is reported 
will put on a night force as soon as the help be 
obtained. The factory has been closed, owing to 
a falling off in the demand for its product, but 
the management reports having orders now in ex- 
of the output. The present day force num- 
bers 35, and the output is roo dozen felt hats 


cess 


daily 
a ‘a ie 
KNIT. 
New Mills. 
*Canada, Ontario, Woodstock Regarding new 


construction work for the Ken Knit Company, 
Ltd., not Kerr as given last week, it is expected 


that production will begin in October. This is a 
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$100,000 corporation and will operate by electricity 
in sweater coats, knitted caps and knit ties. Geo. 
F. Mahon is president, W. Barrowclough, treas- 
vrer, and K. Harvey, superintendent 


Maine, Brunswick. It is reported that Mr. Tur- 
ner C. Hunton, foimer proprietor of the Brunswick 
Knitting Mills, destroyed by fire last November, 
will reorganize and build a mill on the old site. 
Work on the building wi!l begin in a short time. 
Only knitting will be done, the product being sent 
away to be dyed and finished. 


*Massachusetts, Brookline. The new knitting 
plant, previously reported established at 65 Kent 


St., is known as the Jersey Cloth Mills. Jersey 
Cloth, rubber linings and similar gocds are man- 
ufactured and sold direct 

Pennsylvania, Manchester [he \lanchester 
Hosiery Mills have been incorporated with a cap- 


ital stock of $10,000, to manufacture | 
The officers are Dr J . 
Hilliker, treasurer. C. H 


idies’ hosiery. 
May, president; R. J. 
Merkley is superintend- 


ent. Gallagher, Merryman & Co., selling agents. 
This is an incorporation of the old company, and 
the output will be increased. In last week’s issue, 
under York, this was erroneously reported as the 


Manhattan Hostery Co 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Campbell 
Hosiery Manfg. Co., recently incorporated and re- 
ported by us as enlarging their plant. have re- 
moved from Jasper and York Sts., to the Roxboro 
Mills, zorr E. Arizona St., where larger quarters 
have been secured and where further enlargements 
will be made as conditions demand They are 
manufacturing fine seamless hosiery, selling 
through New York 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Red Star Knit- 
ting Co. has leased the fifth floor of the building 


at 125 N. 3rd St. and are manufacturing sweater 
coats for men and women and woolen and 
worsted knitted novelties. The plant contains 6 
knitting and 7 sewing machines by electric power 


They are using 2/20 and 4/15 worsted and 3/20 
wool yarns. The owners of the plant are Cohen, 
Saligman and Levin. Two new knitters are to be 
ordered at once to enable them to keep up with 
their orders. They sell direct to the jobbing trade 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Louis Richter has 
installed 5 knitters and 5 sewing machines at 617 
South 4th St. for manufacturing sweater coats for 
women and children. Product is sold direct to the 
jobbing trade. He is using 2/18 and 2/20 wool 

1 and 1/10 cotton. 


and worsted yarns and 1/14 

Pennnsylvania, Philadelphia. An application fo. 
a charter will soon be made for the Reliance 
Hosiery Co., with a capital of $25,000 and Ernest 
J. Aucott, William M. Longstreth and James T 
Hunter, as incorporators. 


This new company will 
take over and operate the business formerly con- 
ducted by E. J. Aucott at 4947 Wakefield St., Ger- 
mantown, where he manufactured men’s and 
women’s seamless cotton hosiery on 120 knitters 
10 ribbers. 3 welters, 4 loopers and 5 sewing ma- 
-hines, selling his production direct. The officers 
of the company will be Ernest J. Aucott, president 
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and treasurer, and Jas. T. Hunter, secretary. The 
mill occupied by them which was almost destroyed 
by fire several months ago has been rebuilt and 
the machinery replaced ani is now in operation 


nnsylvania, Philadelphia. The Belmont Knit- 
ting Mills have been started up at 13th and Colum- 
bia Ave., by Fetters & Partrige, who have in- 
stalled a number of new knitters on which they 
are making high grade knitted neckties of silk. 
They sell direct. The plant is operated by elec- 
tricity 

Pennsylvania, Reading. 
that an application will be made on Aug. 21 for a 
charter for the Premier Underwear Co. to en- 
gage in the manufacture of knit goods. According 
to the report, the company intends leasing quar- 
ters at present, and will eventually erect a plant 
of its he incorporators are John L. Coxe, 
H. Coxe. 

Pennsylvania, omasville. 
port, H. J 
L. M 
terested 
ate a ki 
belongins 


insta 


Notice has been given 


Harry A. Coxe and G 


According to re- 
Lauer, E. H. Neiman and 

iasville and vicinity, are tn- 
trganization of a company to oper- 
ll | . A large brick building 
Neiman will be used in which to 


The John Scowcroit & Sons Co., 
t Overalls, have installed 25 new 
automatic knitting machines in their factory and 
will open a knitting department under the super- 
vision of H. F. Hoffman, of Lacrosse, Wis. It is 
said that this equipment is to be increased and 
that the company will manufacture a large part of 
the knit goods, largely sweaters, which they have 
been handling 


*Virginia, Suffolk. The Carr Knitting Mills, re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to 
manufacture seamless hosiery, are ready for opera- 
tion. A building 40 by 100 feet has been erected 
and 20 knitting machines installed. J. O. Carr is 
manager. 


Utah, Ogden. 
manufacture 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, Anniston. The United Hosiery Mills 
are reported to install equipment for manufacturing 
silk hi y. This company, capitalized at $100,000, 
has present equipment of 65 knitting machines 
run on hosiery 

*Alaban ‘ort Payne. 
Mills, a branch of the Davis Hosiery Mills of 
Chattanooga, will add 15 new knitting machines, 
making 85 in operation. 


The Florence Hosiery 


*Indiana, Logansport. J. H. Foley is president 
and W. J. Uhl, treasurer, superintendent and 
buyer of the recently incorporated Majestic Knit 
ting Co., capital $s50,00c, which is to take over the 
business of the Logansport Underwear Co. An 
addition to the plant will be built and men’s union 
underwear manufactured. 


Massachusetts, Methuen. The Lawrence Knit- 
ting Co. is to build a one-story annex in the rear 
of its factory on Exchange Place, to give addi- 
tional room 
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Michigan, Grand Rapids. It is reported that 
the Grand Rapids Hosiery Co., controlled by the 
same interests as the Globe Knitting Works and 
operating in a part of that plant, is to purchase 
and install 13 new hosiery machines. 


*Minnesota, Minneapolis The Northwestern 
Knitting Co. has completed extensive alterations 
and improvements in their plant, including the five 
story addition, to be used in the manufacture of 
ribbed underwear. The company’s plant now has 
a total floor space of some 370,000 square feet. 


New York, Cohoes. It is reported that the 
Hope Knitting Co. is planning the installation of 
an auxiliary electric power plant, for use in case of 
a lack of water. 

*New York, Elmira. The Ironwear Hosiery Co 
is installing about $7,500 worth of new machinery 
in the Main Street mill, to be used for manufac- 
turing men’s silk hose, in addition to their regular 
lines. The plant is being operated to its full 
capacity. 


*New York, Hudson. Work is progressing 
rapidly on the construction of the addition to the 
plant of the Swansdown Knitting Co., and it is 
believed that the mill, which has been closed during 
the progress of this new work, will 
tions by Sept. 1. 


*New York, Utica. The new mill of the Capron 
Knitting Co. will be ready for occupancy in about 
three weeks, the transfer of the machinery having 
started. The company manufactures ribbed and 
mesh underwear, union suits and sweater coats, 
and will increase their output in the new plant. 


*New York, Watertown. Certificate has been 
filed by the Shaughnessy Knitting Co., whose new 
mill has recently been completed, announcing an 
increase in the capital stock of the company from 
$40,000 to $75,000. 


resume opera- 


*North Carolina, Durham. The Chatham Knit- 
ting Mills Co., whose plant was burned, have 
erected a one-story frame building, with metal 
roof, 33 by 125 feet, and have installed a 15 h. p. 
gasolene engine capable of driving 100 knitting 
machines. Necessary repairs and new installations 
of machinery are being made. It is said that the 
company will experiment with several makes of 
knitting machines before further orders are placed 


*North Carolina, Haw River. The new building 
for the Regina Hosiery Mfg. Co. was made neces- 
sary on account of the expiration of the lease held 
by the company on its present quarters. The 
equipment will be moved into the new building 


when completed, and some finishing machinery 
added. 


Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. William F. Taubel, 
manufacturer of seamless husiery, has leased more 
space in the mill at Coral & Adams Sts., and is 
adding additional machines, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The New Process 
Gas Mantle Co., with factories at 31 Bank St. and 
221 Chestnut St., have leased the two buildings 
at 27 and 29 Bank St., and removed their equip- 
ment to the new address. They are quite busy, 
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having recently put out a new inverted self-light- 
ing mantle for which they are receiving many 
orders. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas E. 
of the firm of Thomas E. Brown & Sons, manu- 
facturers of men’s, women’s and misses’ full 
fashioned and seamless hosiery in cotton, mercer- 
ized, lisle and silk, operating 200 spring and 400 
latch needle knitting machines, 20 sewing machines 
and 50 loopers, through a prominent builder in 
this city, is asking for bids for a five story addi- 
tion to his present mill at 2nd and Westmoreland 
Sts. The plans call for a structure measuring 38 
by 64 feet.. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Regal Silk 
Hosiery Co., manufacturers of high grade silk 
hosiery with 36 knitters, 6 loopers and 5 ribbers, 
are arranging for the installation of additional ma- 


Brown, 


chines On which to make new grade of goods. 
They are very busy selling direct. 
Pennsylvania, Reading. The Gehrke Knitting 


Mills are erecting a new two-story brick building, 
30 by 100 ft., on 11th St., above Marvine. Addi- 
tional equipment will be installed when completed. 

*Pennsylvania, Reading. When the work on the 
additional two stories of the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills plant is completed, the company will make 
an increase in equipment of 40 new full-fashioned 
knitting machines, bringing the number up to 120 
and the production to 8,000 dozen weekly. 

Pennsylvania, Reading. The new building 
erected for S. S. Miller, manufacturer of men’s 
and women’s medum and gauze weight hosiery, 
now at Walnut and Thorn Sts., has been com- 
pleted and the equipment of the old plant is be- 
ing removed to their new quarters on 3rd St. The 
building is three stories of brick and is consid- 
ered one of the finest manufacturing buildings in 
the city. 


*Pennsylvania, Williamstown. The -Durbin- 
Mellon Hosiery Co., manufacturers of seamless 
half hose, have sold some of their old coarser 


gauge knitting machines and are installing new 
up-to-date fine gauge machines. This gave rise 
to an incorrect report that the firm was selling 
their machinery with a view of retiring from busi- 
ness, which is untrue. The real fact is that they 
are expanding and improving their plant. 

Tennessee, Chattanooga Contract has been 
awarded by the Davis Hosiery Mills for the erec 
tion of a brick addition in which the dyeing and 
drying equipment will be installed. The building 
is to be of two stories, 64 by 224 feet 

*Tennessee, Rockwood. The improvements to 
be made at the Rockwood Hills will include the 
addition of 20 footers, 40 ribbers and 8 loopers. 
It is not thought that the insallation of a power 
plant will call for any additional building at this 
time, nor has it been definitely decided whether 
the company will continue to use steam or whether 
they will generate their electricity. 

*Washington, Olympia. The increase in the 
business of the Olympia Knitting Mills recently 
noted, will, it is expected, lead to the building of 
an addition to the factory this fall. The company 
has a capital of $25,000, James Mantin, president; 
C. J. Van Eaton, treasurer, and Sol Meyers, su- 
perintendent. 
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Wisconsin, Kenosha. The Chicago The Chi- 
cago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. is reported as having 
increased its capital stock from $300,000 to $600,000. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Indiana, Mishawaka. Operations have been 
resumed in the Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co.’s 
plant, which has been closed owing to the acci- 
dent wrecking the engine room. Work is being 


pushed on the new engine room, for which con- 
crete foundations are being put in. 

Pennsylvania, Lebanon. The plant of the 
Lebanon Textile Co., containing 51 knitters and 


75 sewing machines, which has been shut down 
for some time, is about to be started up again. 
They are manufacturers of women’s ribbed under- 
wear which they sell through New York 


nape 


New Mills. 

*Maryland, Frostburg. Regarding the report re- 
cently circulated to the effect that the Board of 
Trade was interested in a project to establish a 
silk mill here, Secretary Rice says that no definite 
steps have been taken as yet. 

*New Jersey, Camden. Plans are being pre- 
pared for the American Artificial Silk Co. for the 
new plant previously reported to be erected by 
them. This company, capitalized at $1,000,000, for 
manufacturing artificial silk, succeeds the Art 
Fibre Co., until recently located in Norristown, 
Pa. Until the company’s new plant is completed, 
they will have an office at 1015 Race St., Philadel- 
phia, where Henry Bernstein, of Bernstein, Kauff- 
man & Co., Philadelphia, vice-president of the new 
company, will be in charge. 

*New Jersey, Paterson. Plans have been ap- 
proved and filed for the building for the French 
silk dyeing and printing cencern of Pervilhac & 
Co. to be erected on the boulevard between Fourth 
and Fifth Aves. The proposed building is to be of 
brick and concrete structure, one story high, 175 
by 175 feet. 

*New Jersey, Paterson. The four-story building 
being erected by those interested in the Augusta 
Silk Mills, will not be used by the company for 
manufacturing purposes, but is being built to rent. 


*New Jersey, Plainfield. The new plant of the 
T. J. Mitchell Co., manufacturers of broad silks, 
is expected to be ready by Sept. 15. It will con- 
tain 250 looms, operated entirely by electricity. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. It is reported that 
the Fleetwood Silk Co., which has recently been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, is to locate 
here. 

Pennsylvania, Catasauqua. It is reported that 
the Catasauqua Silk Co., recently organized, has 
purchased land and buildings on Race St. and will 
install equipment for making broad silks. Frank 
Schleicher is superintendent and agent for the 
company 

Pennsylvania, Collegeville. It is reported that 
C. A. Greiner, formerly superintendent of the Art 
Fibre Co., located in Norristown, in conjunction 
with capitalists in this city and Norristown are 
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about to start up a plant for the manufacture of 
artificial silk at Collegeville, Pa. Buildings have 
been secured in that town which are being put in 
condition for this purpose and the machinery will 
soon be installed. 


*Pennsylvania, Emaus. Work has been started 
on the new mill for the Excelsior Silk Co. This 
is to be a 50-loom plant for the making of broad 
silks, of which E. J. Stansfield is president and 


treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Hawley. It is reported that a 
new silk throwing mill 1s to be opened here by the 
Nino Bros., and that the mill formerly used by 
William: Gibbs as a glass cutting factory will be 
used for 


y 
the new enterprise. 


«Pennsylvania, 
wuildinge being 


Northampton. The new mill 
erected here by A. W. Hirst, and 
previously reported as likely to be occupied by a 
knitting mill, is for D. G. Dery, manufacturer of 
broad silks, and will furnish space for 250 looms. 
Sixty additional looms have recently been placed 
in the Dery mill at So. Bethlehem and 50 at the 
Emaus I] 


} 


is reported that a char- 
10 for the Souter Silk 
uter, formerly presidert 
of Milton, whose plant was 
the Susquehanna Silk Mills, is to be 
he mills, ich will be located in 
juarters of the York Cotton Co., 
ind Monroe St., West York, now 
The report that about 25 
nstalled in the beginning. 


Pennsylvania, York 
ter will | asked f 
Mfg. C 

£ +} ‘ ~ 
taken over | 


in 
States 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, New Hartford. Considerable ma- 
chinery has been delivered at the old Greenwood 
Mills, which are to be occupied by the Touraine 
Silk Ce An official of the company is quoted as 
saying that within two years, they will have a force 
of 1500 operatives at work, and that two large 
buildings are soon to be be built for the weaving 
department 


Connecticut, Taftville. It is reported that work 
has been commenced on a $10,000 addition to the 
plant of the J. B. Martin Co., silk velvets. This 
is to be of brick, 60 by 50 feet, and will be used 
for a stockroom and inspection department, its 
two stories adding about 6000 square feet to the 
floor space. The company is reported to be in 
full operation, with outlook for a busy season. 


*Massachusetts, Hyde Park. The new mill 
building for C. Stohn will be ready in about four 
weeks. The mills at Jersey City and Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., will be combined in this new plant, 
as previously reported. Fancy vestings and corset 

1 


cloths are made 

New York, Binghamton. The J. & D. D. Miller 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $100,- 
000, by James and David D. Miller and George 
Fowler, all of Binghamton. J. & D. D. Miller, 
manufacturers of broad silks, operating 60 looms, 
were formerly interested in the Portland Silk 
Mills at Middletown, Conn. It is that their 


said 
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present quarters are leased and that the erection 
of a new factory is contemplated. 


*New York, Hornell. The addition to the 
Huguet Silk Co. has been completed, and it is ex- 
pected that the new machinery will be installed so 
that work will begin soon after September 1. 


*North Carolina, High Point. Eight looms have 
been started in the new silk weaving department of 
Stehli & Co.,s mill, operated by new hands re- 
cently taken from the throwing and twisting de- 
partments, under the direction of a Swiss expert. 
Four kinds of fine colored dress goods are being 
woven. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. It is reported that the 
Keystone Textile Co. manufacturers of broad silks, 
are to make a large addition to their plant at S« 
Allentown. 


*Pennsylvania, North Wales. Charles Stringer, 
manufacturer of spun silk yarns, is building an 
addition to his plant, 50 by 40 feet, two stories 
high, which will be finished in about a month. 
This will contain additional machinery. Mr. 
Stringer reports that he has double the orders that 
he can take care of at present. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Liberty Silk 
Mills, S. Posner, proprietor, formerly located at 
Paterson, N. J., have been removed to the On 
tario Mills, on 2d St., above Columbia Ave., and 
consolidated with the plant formerly operated by 
Frank Wolgamuth and recently sold to Mr. Pos- 
ner. The combined plants have an equipment of 
60 looms, which are being run on broad silks, 
satins, satin Duchess Dutchess, porticines and 
messalines. In addition to silk, 2/50 and 2/40 cot- 
ton and mercerized yarns are bought. Product is 
sold through New York. 


Pennsylvania, Sunbury. The Susquehanna Silk 
Mills, H. Schwiewind, Jr., president, have finished 
the installation of a plant for printing, extracting 
and finishing fabrics up to 54 inches wide. The 
company’s plant here operates 800 looms on silk 
and silk mixed goods. They have branches at 
Jersey Shore and Lewiston, with New York office 


at 18 West 18th St. 


*Vermont, Granville. The Clark Texile Co., of 
Saratoga Springs, previously reported to establish 
a branch mill here, advises us that branch plant 
will be established at the most desirable location 
available, and this has not yet been decided upon 
to their entire satisfaction. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Pennsylvania, Hanover. The mills of the Han- 
over Silk Co., which have not been running for 
a long time, have been started with a small force 
which it is thought will soon be increased. The 
company has an equipment of 50 looms for silk rib- 
bons and novelties, and Mr. T. J. O’Neil, the for- 
mer superintendent, is in charge. 

——$—$<—$—$_—_-——____. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*California, Secramento. It is said that all but 
a small part of the stock of the Sacramento Ramie 
Co. has been subscribed, and that a meeting will 
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soon be called for the purpose of filing articles of 
incorporation and organizing the company. As 

mm as the success of the degumming process is 
assured, and the value of the fibre commercially 
certain, it is the intention of the company to go 
ahead with the establishment of the plant at Sac- 
ramento. 


Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. A night force 
is at work installing a large number of new art- 
square looms at the plant of the Hodges Fibre 
Carpet Co. This addition to the equipment is said 
to be due to the inrceased business in the rug de- 
partment. 


New York, Brooklyn. The plant of the Planet 
Mills Mfg. Co., a $1,000,000 corporation, has been 
closed and it is reported that the business will not 
be continued. The employees have been offered 
work at the plant at Wilmington, Del., formerly 
operated by the company but recently purchased 
by A. F. Crichton, the general manager. Nothing 
definite is known as to the future of the Carroll 
Street establishment. The company made jute 
yarns, twines, etc. 


*New York, Buffalo. The increase in the cap- 
ital stock of the Buffalo Textile Co. to $75,000 
will not be followed by any new building work. 
Four new looms are to be added to increase the 
output of finished auto castings and tubes. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Arthur Jones, man- 
ufacturer of Smyrna Rugs and floor coverings, 
whose mill and its equipment was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, reports that the buildings are be- 
ing repaired and put into condition again. New 
machinery will be installed within a few weeks. 
It is expected to have the plant located on Jas- 
per St., near Tioga, in operation again within a 
month. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The new building 
of the Providence Braid Co., the offices, stockroom, 
shipping and finishing rooms, at Pawtucket Ave. 
& Carver St., has been completed and is now oc- 
cupied. The old building is to be used entirely for 
weaving. An addition of 500 braiders will be made 
to the equipment, more than half of which have 
been received. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Kingston Knit- 
ting, Dyeing & Bleaching Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $20,000, to carry on the 
business of dyeing and bleaching cotton, worsted 
and woolen yarns and fabrics. The incorporators 
are Frank A. Morrill, John J. Heffernan and Tru- 
bee Burrows, mentioned in last issue as having 
leased the property formerly operated as a bleach- 
ery by James F. Barry. 


The Baraboo Towell Mills 
3 McArthur & Son have largely increased 
their capacity by the installation of new machinery 


fisconsin, Baraboo. 
e¢ 


and the employment of additional help, and the 
company now has a monthly payroll of $10,000. 
They have been running 18 broad and 4o narrow 


] ns on turkish towels and crashes 
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FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


Missouri, Kansas City. A petition in bankruptcy 
was filed on July 24 by the Star Underwear Mills 
Co., through its secretary and treasurer, Samuel 
A. Walker. The liabilities are given as $4422 and 
the assetts as $5089. The company operated 21 
knitting machines and 18 sewing machines on flat 
and ribbed underwear and unoin suits. 





— —~@o-— 

FIRES. 
New York, Albany. The Capital City Dye 
Works, located on North Lake Ave., has been 
destroyed by fire. Loss is estimated at about 


$3,000. 


New York, Little Falls. It is reported that the 
buildings occupied by the Little Falls Fibre Co., 
located on Mill St., have been damaged by fire 
The plant contains 12 garnetts, 10 preparers and 2 
cards, which are operated on cotton batts, felts 
and shoddies. 


New York, Little Falls. The plant of the Rex 
Knitting Co., Main and Furnace Sts., has been 
damaged by fire. The company manufactures 
sweater coats and men’s ribbed underwear, operat- 
ing II sets, 3,300 mule spindles and 50 knitters. 
Production is sold through Clift & Goodrich, N. Y. 


New York, Utica. A small fire did $1000 damage 
to the mills of the Utica Knitting Co. 


Ohio, Dresden. The Dresden Woolen Mills 
were slightly damaged by fire which started in the 
dye house. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fire is reported as 
having damaged the plant of Thomas Davies, man- 
ufacturer of upholstery goods at Orthodox & 
Large Sts, Frankford. The loss at ths time is un- 
known, but the damaged portion of the mill will be 
repaired at once. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire which 
started in the office of the Orient Knitting Co., 
located on the fourth floor of the building at the 
corner of Mascher and Turner Sts., damaged the 
plant to the extent of $5,000. Plant is run on 
ladies’ and misses’ seamless cotton and mercerized 
hosiery. A. D. Irwin & Bro., also located in the 
building, manufacturing cotton and worsted dress 
goods and cassimeres, are also reported as sus- 
taining a considerable loss from water. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. About $2,000 dam- 
age by fire was done to stock stored in a part of 
the card room of the Woonsocket Spinning Co 


a 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Canada, Alberta, Calgary. A Mr. Crarae of 
the North of Ireland Flax Growing Association 
is said to have arranged a meeting with the far- 
mers for some time in September to consider the 
establishment of a flax mill for the utilization of 
flax and flax straw, making of binder twine. etc. 


Canada, New Brunswick, St. John. It 


is re- 
ported that interests 


mnected with the Canadian 
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Colored Cotton Co. have secured control of the 
Cornwall and York Mills through the purchase of 
stock. It is not thought that this will mean any 
change in the management of the mills, and that 
they will continue to run on full time as at pres- 


ent. Enlargements, on the other hand, are 
probable. 


Connecticut, Elmville. The plant of the Glen 
Worsted Co., formerly located at Harrisville, R. IL., 
is being run day and night, with two sets of help, 
to fill orders for immediate delivery 


Connecticut, Stafford Springs. It is reported 
that A. I. Mitchell, formerly agent of the Warren 
Woolen Co., who has recently returned to this 
country after an absence of some six months, is 
to purchase the mill property of the Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co., and will continue the manufacture of 
the line of goods made under his management at 
the Warren Woolen Co. The mill has an equip- 
ment of 8 sets of cards and 45 looms and has been 
running on kerseys and broadcloths. J. K. & L. S. 
Weiner & Co. will be selling agents. 


Delaware, Dover. The Board of Trade is nego- 
tiating with a knitting mill in another city, em- 
ploying about 15 hands, which desires to move to 
Dover and employ 25 or 30 hands. The matter is 
in a preliminary stage, and it is not certain that 
the change will be made. 


*Georgia, Atlanta. F. W. Stone, trustee of the 
Elizabeth Cotton Mills, which were petitioned 
into bankruptcy as previously reported, has been 
directed by the referee to advertise the sale of 
the property in bulk, bids to be opened Oct 3. 
The mills are equipped with 11,000 spindles and 
300 looms for making fancy cotton goods. 


Georgia, Dalton. It is reported that Geo. W. 
Hamilton, president of the Crown Cotton Mills, is 
interested in the establishment of a 15,000-spindle 


mill, to be located at some other point than 
Dalton. 


*Georgia, Senoia. Findings in favor of the 
Senoia Duck Mills have been returned by Clarence 
Bell, to whom the issues nvolved in the involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy filed against them were 
referred. His findings in fact and law are that 
they were solvent at the time and that the acts 


of bankruptcy aMeged in the application were not 
committed. 


Louisiana, New Orleans. The receivership of 
the Textile Mills Corporation has been dissolved 
by the Federal Court, on petition of the receivers 
It is said that the Lane Cotton Mills will be formed 
into a new corpcration by the bondholders and 
the mills put into active operaton. 


Maine, Auburn. An increase in the capital 
stock of the Little Androscoggin Water Power 
Co., controlling the Barker Mill, has been au- 
thorized, from $340,000 to $840,000. 


Maine, Camden. The S. G. Hall Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers of woolen and worsted men’s wear, 
whose lease of the Mt. Beattie MiJl expired, have 
given up the mill and expect to fill the orders 
which they have on hand in a mill which Mr. Hall 
has looked over in Massachusetts. 








Maine, Portland. The Eureka Chemical & Wor- 
sted Co. has been incorporated under Maine laws 
with an authorized capital stock of $500,000, to 
manufacture yarns, threads and cloths and deal in 
dyestuffs and other chemicals. The board of di- 
rectors are W. A. Mott and Harry Brown, of East 
Greenwich, R. I.; Wm. E. Wilcox, of North King- 
ston, R. I.; Geo. M. Seiders, E. M. White, H. W. 
Perkins and Frederic Laughlin, of Portland, with 
Mr. White as president and treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The new quarters of 
the Warren F. Clark dye works at 260 Columbus 
Ave. are completed and occupied, and about 20 
hands are employed under Supt. Bailey. The new 
plant is up to date in every respect and a feature 
is a lighting system which permits of work on deli- 
cate fabrics at night. 


Michigan, Flint. The property of the Flint 
Woolen Mills Co. has been sold to the city, the 
site to be used for a market. The plant is being 
dismantled and the machinery will be sold. The 
equipment is said to include three particularly 
good sets of cards. 


Minnesota, Fergus Fells. The Fergus Falls 
Woolen Mills are reported as running on a full 
time schedule, with some of the departments work- 
ing overtime. 


*Missouri, St. Louis. The Lowell Bleachery, of 
Lowell, Mass., is to take up the option it holds 
on land here for its branch, as previously de- 
scribed, but building operations are not contem- 
plated for nine months or a year. 


New Hampshire, East Rochester. Business at 
the mills of the Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co. is re- 
ported as very good, more looms being in opera- 
tion than for many months past, and it is under- 
stood that the company has sufficient orders ahead 
for its line of thibets, broadcloths, cassimeres, etc., 
to keep them busy until spring. 


New Hampshire, Peterboro. It is reported that 
the Union Mfg. Co. is to go out of business and 
has sold the plant to the Monadnock Mills, of 
Claremont. The Union Mfg. Co. made quilts, 
operating 1,872 ring spindles and 64 broad looms. 


New Jersey, Newark. An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed by creditors against the 
Newark Textile Co., manufacturing silk winding 
and tubing. 


Paterson, N. J. The Franco American Velvet 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $100,- 
ooo. Harry S. Schultz, 346 St. Nicholas Ave., New 
York; Harry Bartlett Crosby of the First National 
Bank of this city and Henry C. Allen also of this 
city, are mentioned as interested. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Henry Doherty Silk 
Co. report a decided improvement in their line of 
silk goods, both the Lake View mill and the Hall 
inill running all looms on full time. The company 
operates 1200 looms on broad silks. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Mr. George Bethel, head 
of the firm of John Bethel & Sons, of Manchester, 
England, manufacturers of linings, is visiting in 
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this city, and one of the objects of his visit to this 
country is said to be the location of a site for an 
addition to the company’s three plants in England. 
He will make a tour of this country and Canada. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Helvetia Knitting 
Mills have been started up here by J. Schearer, 
who is manufacturing sweater coats and selling 
direct. 


*New Jersey, Perth Amboy. The deal whereby 
it was hoped to get the Victory Silk Co. of Pater- 
son to locate here in a mill to be built for them, 
has been abandoned for the present. It is said 
that negotiations with this end in view may be 
opened later. 


New Jersey, Woodbine. The Coast Knitting 
Co., manufacturing sweaters and sweater coats on 
62 knitting and 20 sewing machines, by electric 
power, have arranged with their creditors for a 
settlement of their affairs on a basis of 30 per 
cent. and have again started up their plant. They 
sell through New York. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Liberty Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,300, by Samuel Palley, Wolf Natelson and 
Raes Leindellnian. Ihe papers were filed for the 
purpose of incorporating the New York business 
of the company, whose factory is in Brooklyn, 
where sweater ccats, bathing suits and jerseys are 
made. 


*New York, Cohoes. The Root Mfg. Co., the 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. and the Wright’s 
Health Underwear Co. are among the concerns 
mentioned as to sign an agreement with the Co- 
hoes Co. for power. The latter company proposes 
to electrify its canal and provide power for manu- 
facturing purposes. 


*New York, College Point. The R. A. Weber 
Silk Dyeing Co., recently incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000, takes over the College Point 
Silk Dyeing Co., and skein silk dyeing will be done 
as before. R. A. Weber is president and Rudolph 
H. Weber, treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Auburn. The proprietors of the 
Walborn Knitting Mills, manufacturers of women’s 
ribbed underwear, operating 7 body frames, I 
sleever and 6 sewing machines, are offering their 
plant for sale as a going concern. The sale will 
also include the building and two lots adjoining. 


Pennsylvania, Auburn. A recent report states 
that W. G. Fant has sold his interest in the firm 
of W. H. Diefenderfer & Co., makers of ladies’ 
and children’s cotton ribbed underwear, to Mr. 
W. H. Diefenderfer, who will continue the busi- 
ness. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. About $3,000 damage 
was done to the mercerizing department of the 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. by the explosion of a boiling 
tank, which tore off the roof and a part of one 
side of the building. 


*Pennsylvania, Frankford. At the first meeting 
of the creditors of Coates Bros., makers of silk 
and mercerized hosiery, C. Wilfred Conrad was 
appointed trustee; and a committee of appraisers, 
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consisting of Theo. L. Cobalt, H. E. Barnes and 
another to be named later, was also appointed. 
Further action will be taken Sept. 15. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. & E. Dawson, 


beamers and dressers of warps at Palethorp and 
Somerset Sts., have installed 12 looms which they 
are about to operate on carpets and automobile 
robes, which they will sell direct. They are buying 
woolen, worsted and cotton yarns. 
is the superintendent and buyer. 


H. A. Dawson 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Chas. E. McKaig 
& Co., whose plant at Emerald and Adams Sts 
has been shut down for some time, are offering 
the equipment for sale. They manufactured men’s, 
women’s and misses’ seamless cotton hosiery on 
250 knitters, selling the production through New 
York. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Arthur H. Gulliver, 
manager of the Wyoming Spinning Mills at Nor- 
ristown, Pa., has been appointed manager of the 
local offices of Greene & Co., dealers in cotton 
yarns in New York. Mr, Gulliver will continue 
direction of the mill in Norristown as heretofore. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Courts of this 
city have decided that Mrs. Susan A. Sullivan, 
widow of the late James J. Sullivan, and adminis- 
tratrix of his estate, is entitled to 1,666 shares of 
stock of the J. Sullivan & Sons Manfg. Co., man- 
ufacturers of cotton and silk narrow fabrics, with 
mills at 9th and Montgomery Ave. and 2224 N. 
oth St. This stock it is declared carries with it 
about $100,000 of accumulated dividends. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
asked for the Campbell Hosiery Manufacturing 
Co., with a capital of $5000 The company is now 
engaged in the manufacture of 228 needle women’s 
seamless hosiery cf cotton and mercerized yarn at 
at Jasper & York Sts., where they are operating 
20 knitters with A. Wilson Campbell as proprietor 


and doing a good business selling through New 
York. ; 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The John T. Bailey 
Co., manufacturers of rope and bagging, have re- 
cently purchased from the McCahan Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., the tract of land adjoining their property 
on the south side of Tasker St., from Swansgn te 
Water St., 305 feet on Tasker St., by 14 feet, 6 
inches on Water and 80 feet on Swanson St. The 
purchase price is given as nominal. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Application has 
been filed for a charter for the incorporation of the 
firm of Isaac Lockhart & Sons, to operate the 
plant hitherto run by Isaac Lockhart, Howard St. 
and Montgomery Ave., manufacturing ingrain car- 
pets. Andrew Lockhart and William Lockhart wil} 
be associated with Mr. Isaac Lockhart in the new 
company. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Bush & Terry’s 
Manhattan Mills at Jasper & Thayer Sts., manu- 


facturers of axminster rugs, have been running 
until nine o’clock at night for several months past. 


The Almeda Mills 
makers of dress goods, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
of the Moore Mfg. Co., 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































which it was reported would start their full equip- 


ment on Aug. 1, are still running on a shortened: 


schedule. It is understood, however, that the num- 
ber of looms running is being increased. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The assets of 
David Greer, recently adjudged bankrupt, were 
sold at auction to Daniel F. Waters, of German- 
town, the sale price being $5,300. The plant con- 
tains 90 narrow looms, which were operated on 
men’s wear and dress goods. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Walter A. Lorimer 
has transferred to the Armat Knitting Mills title 
to the three-story brick factory building and one- 
story dye house on Armat St., below Germantown 
Ave., Germantown, for a nominal consideration 
subject to mortgage of $10,000. The property 
measures 226 feet, 10 inches, and is assessed at 
$17,000. Mr. Lorimer is the president of the 
Chemnitz Manufacturing Co., which is now oper- 
ating under a New Jersey charter with a capital oi 
$100,000, on women’s, infants’ and misses’ seamless 
cotton hosiery, with 89 spring and 33 latch needle 
knitters, 16 ribbers, 21 loopers and 6 sewing ma- 
chines, the plant being under the management of 
Philip Hoffman. This company will be succeeded 
by the Armat Knitting Mills which has applied for 
a new charter under the laws of Pennsylvania, and 
who will take over the plant as soon as the new 
charter has been granted. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
Thomas Allen, of Frankford, has purchased the 
plant operated by Sansfield & Birnie, at the rear 
of 2646 B St. and will start it up, making a line 
of silk and cotten fabrics. This mill was formerly 
run on men’s wear and dress goods. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
Murphy & Bro., manufacturers of cotton, woolen 
and worsted goods, are to concentrate their plants 
at 16th and Fitzwater Sts. and Chester, Pa., in the 
property purchased by them at the auction sale of 
the Southwark Mills in April, located on Reed, 
Dickerson, 31st and 32d Sts. Their West End 
Woolen Mills Co., it is believed, will be continued 
as at present. All three mills have been running 
continuously throvgh the dull period 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George W. Lefferts 
& Co., spinners cn commission, of worsted yarns 
(Bradford system) at 23d and Hamilton Sts., where 
they operate 2,700 spindles, report operating to 


their fullest capacity, with plenty of future busi- 
ness. 

Pennsylvania Philadelphia The Germania 
Worsted Mills, Indiana Ave. and A St., manufac- 
turing dress goods, are putting all the looms in 


the plant in operation, including a number pur- 
chased about a year ago, but never started. 


*Rhode Island, Niantic. The first of the big 
buildings for the Bradford Dyers’ Association will 
be divided into six rooms, one of which is 230 by 
100 feet, another 230 by 180 feet, and another 62 
by 300 feet, besides which the building will contain 
the engine room, 40 by 60 feet, boiler room, 60 by 
150 feet, and machine shop, 60 by 8o feet. This 
building will comprise one-sixth of the plant which 
is planned. 
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Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Royal Weaving 
Co. is offering to stockholders of. record Aug. I 
a new issue of $500,000 of common stock, par 
value, $100, at the rate of one share of new stock 
for each tlree shares held, rights being good until 
Aug. 15. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. A large part of the 
machinery has been moved from the Thornton to 
the Providence mill of Geo. E. Boyden & Son, and 
the sale of the silk hosiery department, recently 
reported, is perhaps accountable for the rumor that 
the Thornton plant is to be sold. 


*South Carolina, Charleston. Judge Smith of 
the U. S. District Court has referred to Refcree 
Hughes the petition of the Royal Bag & Yarn 
Mig. Co. to be adjudged bankrupt. This com- 
pany was previously reported as in process of 
liquidation. E. C. Hesse, president of the com- 
pany, was made temporary receiver. The liabili- 
ties are given as $283,192, and the assets, $668,230. 


*South Carolina, Charleston. It is reported that 
the plant of the Victor Bagging Factory, which has 
gone into liquidation, has been sold to Savannah 
parties. 

*South Carolina, Chester. It is considered prob- 
able that the stockholders of the Wylie Mil} will 
accept the proposition to join the Parker Cotton 
Mills Co., in which event it is reported that prac- 
tically a new plant will be built. The Wylie Mill 
makes 8s to 40s yarns with an equipment of 20,160 
ring and 8,000 twisting spindles. It is stated 
that the erection of a weave shed is contemplated, 
to contain some 600 looms, for manufacturing 
cloth, using the yarn production. The Wylie Mill 
was mentioned in a previous report as likely to be 
included in the Parker merger. 


South Carolina, Denmark. It is reported that 
the Industrial Department of the Seaboard Air 
Line is considering the erection of a $300,000 cot- 
ton mill here of 15,000 spindles. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. The Parker Cot- 
ton Mills Co. announce that they have acquired 
control of the Ottaray Mills at Union, S. C., and 
the Pine Creek Mfg. Co. at Camden, S. C. These 
mills were mentioned in a previous report as 
among those likely to be included in the merger. 


*South Carolina, Jonesville. The property of 
the Jonesville Mfg. Co., against which company 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed, 
as previously reported, has been sold to H. J. 
Haynesworth, as attorney, the consideration being 
given as $125,000. Mr. Haynesworth is said to be 
a director, as well as general counsel, for the Par- 
ker consolidation, and it is thought that the prop- 
erty is to be included in this merger. The plant 
is equipped with 15,000 spindles and 400 looms. 


South Carolina, Winnsboro. A report states 
that the stockholders of the Fairfield Cotton Mills 
have approved the plan to join the Parker Mills 
consolidation on a share for share basis for the 
preferred stock and three shares of Fairfield com- 
mon for two shares of Parker Mills common stock. 
This company was mentioned in a previous report 
as among those likely to be included in the 
merger 








New Publications 





{Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal.} 


The Year Book for Colorists & Dyers, by Her- 
man A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York; 391 pages, 5 by 7. 

We have received the thirteenth volume of this 
well known annual which gives an account of the 
development of dyeing, bleaching and printing 
during the year and also contains the reference 
tables appearing in previous issues. The author 
states that the most interesting point in this vol- 
ume is the further development of the vat colors 
and the extension of their use in both dyeing and 
printing. Following is the table of contents: The 
Color Industry in America; Patents for the Year 
1910; Notes on Processes, New Colors, etc.: Ed- 
‘ucational; List of Dyestuffs, Makers and Methods; 
Miscellaneous Notes. 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


‘The Electrical Instailations in the Detroit River 
Tunnel Plant;’ The Gould Storage Battery 
Co., 341 Fifth Ave., New York. 


This bulletin describes the Gould battery and 
allied regulating apparatus by means of which cur- 
rent from the Detroit Edison Company's piant is 
made to pull Michigan Central trains through the 
new Detroit River Tunnel. The engineering in 
connection with this installation is unusual and of 
special interest to those having excessive peak 
loads. A copy may be obtained by asking for 
Bulletin No. 12 


Cookson Cast Iron Heaters and Receivers with 

Cut-Out Vaives; Bates Machine Co., Joliet, Ill. 

[his heater serves as a purifier, filter, oil sep- 
arator, and condensation receiver and possesses 
the special feature of being able to purify all the 
exhaust steam from the engines and auxiliaries. 
The new type of oil separator used on this heater 
is provided with cut-out valves that permit cleaning 
of the heater body without interference with the 
functions of the oil separator This catalogue is 
free upon application. 


sent 


The Model 
Model Stoker Co., Dayton, O. 

A 48-page catalogue describing and illustrating 

the model automatic smokeless furnace, which is 

complete in itself, including not only grates and 


Automatic Smokeless Furnace; The 


suitable fronts, but also double coal magazines, 
yne of each side, stoking and cleaning mechanisms, 
and an engine with connections for operating all 
parts. This furnace has now been in use seven 
years and given excellent results 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
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Kerr Turbine Catalogue No. 19 (48 pages 6 by 9) 
has just been issued by the Kerr Turbine Co., 
Wellsville, N. Y. 

This catalogue is a thorough treatise on the 
theory, construction, uses and advantages of small 
steam turbines for driving generators, pumps, 
blowers, and other small high speed machines. 
Numerous data and illustrations make this cata- 
logue a reference work that is well worth filing. 


The Blackburn-Smith Pressure Filter; James 
Beggs & Co., 36 Warren St., New York. 

This filter is based upon small easily removable 
and renewable cloth-covered cartridges for remov- 
ing suspended matter from hot or cold water, and 
is useful in the clarification of a murky water sup- 
ply, removing oil and slime from boiler water or 
for clarifying the water in processing systems 


Hydravlic Pumps, Catalog No. 81; The Watson 
Stillman Co., New York. 


A new 120 page 6 by 9 catalog, descriptive of 
many standard and several new types of hydraulic 











pumps, built by the Watson-Stillman Co., 50 
Church St., New York. It contains valuable in- 
formation for hydraulic engineers and users of 
hydraulic machinery 

* s 

Industrial Notes 
a we 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 

Ihe Greers Mig. Co., Greers, S. C., have ap- 
pointed Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Boston, 
Mass., and Greenville, S. C., as architects and en- 
gineers for the enlargement of their plant. The 
new building of standard slow burning mill con- 


struction will be 130 feet long by 100 feet wide 
and four stories high. Its equipment will consist 
of 15,000 spindles. 450 looms and accompanying 
machinery for the manufacture of cotton cloth 
thus increasing the company’s total spindles to 
about 25,000, and the looms to about 700. The 
building will be erected by the Gallivan Building 
Co., Greenville, S. C., who also have the contract 
for a two-story, 50 by 100 feet extension to the 
Greers warehouse The enlargement when com- 
pleted will require about 150 operators 


GOLD TRANSFER STAMPS 


The Meyercord Co., the American manufac- 
turers of decalcomania transfer products for tex- 


tile goods, report that they are doing a very satis- 


factory business. Their gold stamps are now used 
in manv of the leading mills. from which thev 
have received most gratifying testimonials as to 
their superiority. The brilliancy and permanency 
of the stamps are among the recognized advan 
tages. Their customers comprise the leading 
hosiery and knit goods manufacturers. 
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DIVIDENDS OF GERMAN TEXTILE WORKS 


Consul Thomas H. Norton, Chemnitz, reports 
that the textile manufacturing interests of Ger- 
many exhibit a balance sheet for Igio less favor- 
able than that of the preceding year. The capital 
invested in German textile works now amounts to 
somewhat over $127,000,000. During the first four 
months of 1911 178 different firms, representing 
capitalization of $83,000,000, published the results 
of their business for 1910. While these firms rep- 
resent but two-thirds of the total capitalization in 
this branch, these published results are fairly rep- 
resentative of the average conditions prevailing 
throughout the entire industry during the past 
year. The 178 firms in question possessed in 1909 
a capitalization of $81,000,000. During 1910 capital 
was increased to the extent of slightly over $2, 
000,000. The dividends on the capitalization of 
1909 aniounted to $7,900,000; on that of 1910 to 
$7,200,000, a noticeable diminution in actual 
profits. The average dividend rate for 1909 was 
9.9 per cent.; that for I910, 8.7 per cent. 

The dividend rates among the different branches 
of textile industry were quite variable. The c 


c 
th 





t 
ton industry offers the most unfavorable show 
in comparison with 1909. The increased cost of 
raw cotton and a lessened demand for manufac 


I 


tured products are both reflected in the lowered 
Ie } . 


dividends, especially in those of cotton-spinning 
mills. 

The following table reveals more fully the very 
marked setback experienced last year by the Ger- 


man cotton-textile interests 


Number 


of Firms 


ee $10,600,00 


As will be noticed, spinning establishments have 
suffered much more seriously than weaving mills 
from the conditions prevailing during I9gIO0. 

Other branches show less unfavorable figures, 


although the dividend rate for silk weaving (based, 
however, on the report of but two firms) shows a 


fall from 12.5 per cent. to 9.2 per cent 
Woolen industries have suffered ymparatively 
little. The reports from 22 yarn mills, possessing 


a total capital of $15,000,000, give an average divi- 
dend of 11.2 per cent. for both years. The aver- 
ige dividend rate of 23 other woolen mills (weav- 
eng, etc.), possessing a capital of $16,000,000, was 
reduced from 10 per cent. in 1909 to 9.2 per cent 
in 1910 

Linen and jute spinning mills show lessened 
profits. Reports are given from 21 establish 
ments possessing a capital of $10,000,000. The rate 
fell from 8.2 per cent. in 1909 to 7.1 per cent. in 


IOIO 


1 dot 
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IgI0 


$10,7 


00,000 $1,010,000 $650,000 9.5 6.1 
Weaving mills ............ 2,400,000 2,400,00¢ 230,000 200,000 9.7 
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The remaining establishments classified as tex- 
tile works show an average increase in dividends 
from 12.8 per cent. to 13 per cent. Dyeing and 
finishing works also exhibit an increase from 4.4 
pei cent. in 1909 to 4.8 per cent. in IQIO 


PACIFIC MILLS ORDERS CURTIS TURBINE 


The Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., have placed 
an order with the General Electric Company for a 
1,000 k. w., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 600-volt horizontal 
Curtis turbine. Over 11,000 h. p. of General Elec- 
tric motors are now installed in these mills. 





GOULD MFG. CO.’S PICNIC 


The annual outing of the Goulds Manufacturing 
Co., of Seneca Falls, N. Y., was held the last 
week of August at Cayuga Lake Park, and took 
the form of an athletic meet. It was witnessed by 
nearly 2,000 people. All sorts of races were held, 
and the ladies as well as the men had an oppor- 
tunity to compete for prizes in the different 
classes. There were gymkhana races, motor boat 
races and all sorts of interesting events. This is 
the first picnic held by the Goulds company, but 
they appreciate the value of cementing their or- 
ganization more closely by getting all the em- 
ployes together socially, and the success of this 
event confirms their idea that it is an excellent 
thing for all concerned and promotes harmony. 


Dividends Rate 


1909 





rgio 1909 1910 


Per « 


13,300,000 | 14,200,000 1,050,000 840,000 8.0 5.9 


A SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


The Crocker-Wheeler Company, manufacturers 
and electrical engineers at Ampere, N. J., an- 
rounce the opening on September 1, of offices in 
San Francisco, Cal., located at Room 4oo, First 
National Bank Bldg. Motors, generators and 
transformers of various sizes will be carried in 
stock for immediate coast shipments 

Mr. John S. Baker, well known among the elec- 
rical trade on the Pacific Coast, has been placed 
in charge 


The William Firth Company erectors are just 
completing the erection of mules at the Booth 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. These mules are 
of Asa Lees & Co.’s make. 

C. C. Bolin, superintendent of the Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va., has resigned 
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THE UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.’S OUTING 


About 350 employes of the Universal Winding 
Co. had their outing at Rocky Point on August 
5th. There was a long list of athletic events, in- 
cluding a boat :ace and ball game. Special cars 
carried a portion of the party from Providence, 
others going by trolley, motor boats and other 
conveyances. There were a quarter mile run, fat 
man’s race, shot put, mile run, tug of war, potato 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


THE MOORE LIGHT 


The John Scott Legacy Medal and Premium 
has been awarded to D. McFarlan Moore by the 
City of Philadelphia upon the recommendation of 
the Franklin Institute. The certificate is signed by 
the Board of Directors of the City Trusts and by 
President Waiton Clark of the Franklin Insti- 
tute and by the secretary, Prof. R. B. Owens. 

The award is made in recognition of Mr. 


A GROUP OF EMPLOYES OF THE UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. ON THEIR ANNUAL OUTING. 


race, 200 yard dash, relay 1ace, 100 yard dash and 
boat race. Dinner was served at one o’clock. In 
addition to the employes of the company there 
were several invited guests present to enjoy the 
sport. Officials from the Boston office of the Uni- 
versal Winding Company, including Treasurer R. 
4. Leeson, F. A. Bishop and F. French, were on 
hand, together with Frank J. Quinn of Philadel- 
phia, E. A. Warren of Fall River, H. R. Lowe and 
George H. Thomas of the Thomas & Lowe Ma- 
chinery Company, George Thompson of the New 
England Butt Company, Howard Kenney of the 
Wescott, Slade & Balcom Company, L. Billington 
of the Union Hardware Company and Fred and 
Albert Hallworth of the Providence Enamel Com- 
pany. 

Factory Manager Arthur L. Harvey and Super- 
intendent William A. Booth took an active part in 
the enjoyments of the day and assisted in making 
the event a memorable one. 

The prizes included clocks, cuff links, dress suit 
cases, loving cups, scarf pins and sweaters. The 
day will long be remembered with pleasure by all 
who were present. 


The William Firth Company have just received a 
large order for mules from the American Thread 
Co. for their Willimantic Mills. This is the second 
order placed with them by this firm this year. The 
mules are of Asa Lees & Co.’s make, for which 
they are the sole agents for the United States and 
Canada, and cre to spin numbers 70s to 180s. 


Moore's scientific investigaticns and the develop- 
ment of the art of vacuum tube lighting covering 
a period of many years. This form of illumina- 
tion is commonly known as the Moore light. It 
is furnished in two colors, yellow for general 
illumination, and white—a perfect duplication of 
daylight. Tne white Moore light is particularly 
well known, not only in the textile field, but also 
in many other classes of business requiring correct 
color values, including oil refineries, printers, 
ilithographers, etc. 

The William Firth Company have lately com- 
pleted erection of two orders for waste breaking 
up machines for the Utica Knitting Co., Utica, 
New York. These machines are William Tat- 
ham’s & Co.’s make, for whom William Firth Co 
are the sole agents for the United States and 
Canada. 


FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Arabol Mig. Cce., 100 William St., 
York, manufacture finishing compounds, sizings 
and starches of all kinds. Whey are constantly 
adding to their line and are prepared to meet any 
special need and local condition. 


The Ne w 


George position as 
Shawinigan Knitting 
Canada. He comes 
Galt, Ont. 


Ward has < ‘epted the 
overseer of finishing | 
Co., Shawinigan Falls 


from the C. Turnbull 





Recent Textile Patents 


BOBBIN and spindle connector. 999,059. Jchn 
Roney and John C. Rae, Woonsocket, R. I. 
BOBBIN hold Murdock, 

Franklin, Mass. 
DYEING apparatus 
Allentown, Pa. 
DYEING coloring matter, Vat 
Elbel and Edward Wray, Bi 
DYEING and bleaching machine 
Frusher, Brooklyn, N. Y 
DYEING machine. 999,304 sharles 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
DYESTUFF, Vat. 999,785 Max 
Hoechst-on-the-Main, Germany 
FABRICS, Ornamentation of open-mesh. 
William H. Boone, Cincinnati, O. 
FIBER cleani 1,001,487. 
Vaughan, El Paso, Tex 
FIBER composition 
1,000,598. John B 
KNITTING machine 
ming, South Bend, 
KNITTING machine, 
Morley, Utica, 
KNIT 


er. 998,857. Thomas J. 


1,000, 589 Ernest de Journo, 


999,439. Karl 
brich, Germany. 
1,000,251. Tom 
Frohlich, 


Hessenland, 


998,952. 


ng machine. Henry L. 
and making the same. 
Hail, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,000,400. 
Ind. 
Rib 
N. Y 

TING strong w 


Bennington, V 


August C. Tim- 


1,000,837. 


Joseph D. 


734. William 


rk fabric 

sarratt rt 

KNITTING machine, Circula1 
Paquette, Lowell, Mass 


999,853. Exilias 


999,854 Exilias 


KNITTING machine, Circula 


Paquette, Low 
KNITTING ma 
liam Barratt, 
KNITTING ma 
hanism for 
son and Fre 
KNITTING ma 
074. Harry 
KNITTED coat 
ford, Ill 
LOOM, Circular. 
| verett, Ma Ss 
LOOM. 
Mas 
LOOM shuttle. 
Mass 
LOOM, Narrow ware 
Pawtucket, R. I 
PRINTING machine, Yarn 
Kelly, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPINNING, 
13,270 
England 
SPINDLE dividing head, Multipl 
Louis Mastrangel, W boken, N. J 
TEXTILE conditing apparatus 
E. Palmer, Middletow 


1,000,362. Wil 


Stitch-transferring me- 
rcular. 999,287. Frank E. Wil- 
erick Knapp, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

ne openwork 999,- 
H. West, Plymouth, 


999,345 Nathar 


attachment. 

Pa. 
Schwartz, Mil- 
O Berg, 


1,000,576 


999,064. Edward S. Stimpson, H: 


ypedale, 


999,447 Moses 


bridge, 


998,808 


Merrill 
908,78 
and 


twisting 


Sebastin Z 


machinery 
Grindleford, 


de 


1,001,419 


1,001,435. Isaac 


WASHING or dyeing cops or similar articles, 
Apparatus for. 999,409. Eduard Herzog, 
Erlach, Austria-Hungary. 

YARN-cleaner for spoolers, spinning and similar 


machines. 1,000,029. James R. MacColl and 
William B. MacColl, Providence, R. I. 


RECENT TEXTILE TRADE MARKS REGIS- 
TERED 
“Northland.” Knit wearing apparel. The North 
land Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Danish Poplar.” Woolen and cotton piece goods 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Boston, Mass. 
“Imperial.” Textile Rugs. 
Crouse, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

“The Coquette.” Ladies’ short waists 
Siegel Cooper Co., New York. 
“Pearl.’ Knitted John F 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
“Live Oak.” Hosiery. 

Tex. 
“Maline.” Ladies knitted vests 
Co., Winston Salem, N. C. 
“Uncle 
Argyle Co.. 


Gree! 
Underwear. 
Harris-Lipsitz Co., D 


The Malin 
Sam.” Pajamas, Night shirts, etc 
New York. 
“Sananet.” Veilings and nettings 
& Sons, New York. 
“Peri-Lusta.” Embroidery cotton 
Metzger & Jaconbson, New York. 
“Palace.” Woven carpets. Hardwick 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
“Q.” Knitted Underwear. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
“Dinloma.” Printed cotton piece goods 
R. Moore Dry Goods Co 
“Aerpore.” Woolen, 
cotton piece 
York. 
“Aermoh.” Woolen, worsted, 
George J. Geer, New York 
“Chebeco.”’ Textile Belting 
Baltimore, Md. 
“Vanson.” Hosiery. T. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Minoru F. F. F.” 
donck, New York. 
“The Ambassador.” 
Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
“Locksley.” Piece goods of cotton, 
Wm. Simpson Sons & Co., 
“UU. 
Frederick, 
“Frederick.” 
Frederick, 
“Monocacy.’ 
Frederick, 


Theo. Tiedn 


John 


, Memphis, Ten 
worsted, silk, 


goods. George |] 


Robert 


H. Vanneman Son & ( 


Hosiery. Walter Wesen 


Men’s half hose. Rice 


wo »} 
Philadelphia 
Hosiery. The Union Mfg 
Md 
Hosiery 
Md 
Hosiery 
Md 


Co 


’ 


The Mfg. Co 


Union 


The 


Union 


McCleary, Wallin and 


e Mills 


mohair and 
Geer, New 


etc., piece goods. 


H ickadav, 


-Stix 


tc. 


Mfg. Co., 








Apr. 1911 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


in RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww CO’TrTON 
FOODS YARNS 


importers or EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


WOOLEN rt AC Hi ! N E RY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, <2... 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Your leather belts are only animal matter. Will you let them 
perish quickly or will you preserve their health and vigor ? 


Power users often whip up a belt to do more 
work instead of putting it into better physical 
condition so it can work, 

This is just what happens when some prepara- 
tion is applied merely to change the character of 
the belt face. 

Cling-Surface is radically different, for it lub- 
ricates and preserves the intenor fibers. The 
soft velvety moist surface which it imparts to the 
belt, and the consequent power of the beit to hug 
the pulleys without slip are merely secondary 

results of its use. Fundamentally Cling-Surface is a belt food, a basis for scientific 
belt treatment to lengthen belt life and put the belt internally and externally in the 
best physical condition to produce constant and ultimate high transmission efficiency. 
That it does this well can be inferred from its constant use in thousands of prom- 
inent power plants. Try Cling-Surface at our sk. If the results do not justify our 
claims, the Cling-Surface used will not cost you one penny. White for literature. 


_ Cling- Surface Co 


1051 Niagara Street Buffalo N Y 


MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 
YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACH! 


KLAUDER- WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


nring W len. Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins— Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 
UlillsS Waste. Rags, i0ddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit ¢ th, Tapes, ete. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 


6 TO 12 MONTHS 
ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


southern Agent, 


'LPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 
H.G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C, 





Buyers’ Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and d 
fied index, may be found upon referring r 


classified list. Buyers who are 
are invited tocommunicate with the 
whose names do not appear under 
not intentional. 


Accountants. 
American Cost Accountant Co. 
Air Compressor Outfits. 
Nati nal Brak & Ele tr ¢ 
Air Moistening System. 
—-See Humidifying Apparatus 
Alinning and Leveling 
paratus., 


Ap- 


K 1d Mfx 

Architects and Mill Engineers 
Cramer, Stuart W. 

Ferguson, John W 

Main, Chas. T. 

Weston, Robert Spurr 

Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool, 

Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh & Butler 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Babbitt Anti Friction), 
Exete M 

Bale Ties. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 

Baling Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 
Bandings. 

— Bee under Yarns 

Baskets. 

Lane, W T., & Bro 

Beams (Steel). 

Mossberg, Frank, Co 
Beamers. 

Knapp, C. H 

Crompton & Kr 
Belting. 


Cotton 


Co. 
Co. 


Chicago Belting Co 

Gandy Belting Co 

N. Y. Leather Belting C 
Rhoads, J. E., & Sons 
Williams, I. B., & § ‘o 
— See also Mill Supplies 
Belt Dressing. 


Dixon, Jos., Crucible C« 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Ma 
Bindings. 

—See Tapes and Braids 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks 
Birch Bros. (Albert Bir 
Buhimann, A. W 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery ¢ 
Textile Finishing Machi 


inery ( 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane 
Danker & Marston 
Electro Bleaching 
Niagara Alkali Co 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical C 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 


Blowers and 
Kitson 


shine Co 


Gas 


Blower Systems. 
Machine Shoy 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Bobbins and Spool! Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
American Supply Co 
American Textile Specialty 


Ete. 
Mchy. Co 


Alphabetical Index 


to their advertisements, 


Leigh & Butler. 

Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co 
Mossberg, Frank, Co 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 


Bobbin Winders. 
Altemus, J. K. 

Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Boilers. 

——See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Box Shooks, 
Pearson, J. T. 

Box Strapping. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co 
Textile Machine Works 
Braids. 

—-See Tapes, Braids and 
Brass Hinges. 

most, C. J., Co 
Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Brushers. 

——See Napping Machines 
Brushes. 

Felton, S. A., & Son C 
Mason Brush Works 
Brushing Machines. 
Buhlmann, A. W 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble 
Sargent’s, C. G 
Smith & Furbush 
Calico 


Ete. 


Edgings 


Machine ¢ 
Sons 
Machine Co 
Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine 
Buhimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H 
Schwartz, L. H. 
Somerville Mach. 
prop.) 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper C 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
-See also Dyeing, Bleaching 
chinery, etc 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro 
Cap Spindles. 
American Textile 
Hall, F. A. & P 
Speed & Stephenson 
Caps. 
Calder Machine Works 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine 
Buhlmann, A. W 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Philadelphia Textile Mact 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schwartz, L. H. A & C 
Somerville Mach. Wks 
prop.) 
Szepesi & Farr 
Textile Finishir 
Tolhurst Machine 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros 
Buhimann, A. W 
Howard Mfg 
Howard & Bullough 

Co 
Hartmann, Ri 
Leigh & Butler 
Richards, Atkinson & H 
Riley. Cc. E Company 
Schwartz. L. H. A., & 


Wks 


W., & Sons C 
A., & Co 
Wks, (Albert Birc! 


Specialty Mchy 


Bros 


hard 


lealers in mill supplies, whose names appear ir 
The Alphabetical Index to 

unable to find in the classfication here given such machinery or 

publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them : 

desired headings will please notify the publishers, 


the fo.lowing classi. 
adivertisers follows this 
supplies as they desire, 
to proper sources, Advertisers 
Such Omissions are accidental, 


Speed & Stephenson 
Szepesi & Farr. 
Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, §S., Jr., 
Wonalancet Co. 


Card Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Hartmann, Richard. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Company 


Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Carpet Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Curtis & Marble Machine C 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Castings. 

Farrel Foundry and 

Schofield, Wm., Co 
Caustic Potash. 

Niagara Alkali Co 
Cell Driers. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Cement Pans, 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Chain Belts. 

Link-Belt C 

Morse Chain ¢ 
Chemists. 

Little, Arthur D., Inc 


Shimer 


Works 


Machine C 


Surface. 

~ 
jocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co 
loth Boards, 
Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T 
Richardson Brothers 
Noth Expanders. 

American Finishing Machinery C« 
gton Mch. Wks 
Birch 3ros. Somerville 

(Albert Birch, prop.) 
Leyland, Themas, & C 
Somerville Mach. Wks 

prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery ‘ 
oth 


Seott 


Mach 


‘(Albert B 


Testers. 

Henry L., & C 
jJloth Winders. 
American Finishing Mac 


Slutches. 
Americar 
Hunter 
Sonl. 

Darrow-Mann C 

Sonl Annlysis. 
Little, A. D., Inc 
Sombs (Wool and Cotton). 
, ’ + y R: ie ? 

i... 6 


Tool & Machir 
James, Machine C 


fnowles Loom Works 
H i mpany 
Leigh & But 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Riley, C. E., Company 

Speed & Stephenson 
ondensers, 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump W 


ler 


to Advertisers, with page nambers, follows this list. 
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sop 
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op Tubes. 


opper 
Badge 
opper 


Laur . Ny 


Lapansion 


Print 


Systems, 


ery. 
Ma 


Joints. 
& Sons ) 
Rollers. 


pper 


a 4 


oppersmiths., 


rdge 
Ie t 
opper Wor 


4g t 


exti 
orrugated 


nite v¥ 


otton. 


otton 
e 

A Ine 

Ashw 


otton Ope 


otton Sotte 


Sottor Was 
Blaisde 5 


otton 


ners 


Waste 


«& 


g Aa 1er 


k for Dyers. 
& pobhs 


hi \\V & bons Co 


ng Ma ery ( 
iron and Steel. 


«& 5 is 


Machinery 


g ss ( 


and Lappers. 


in Ma 


Lme 


ners 


te 


Machinery 


Alphabetical Index to 


TEXTILE 


Counting Machines. 
Beck, Chas Ce 


Root, C. J... & C 


Crayons, 
Dix 
Lowel 


Jos., Crucible 


Crayon C 


Co 


Creosote. 

|} Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co 
Cutting Machines. 

Beck, Chas 

Eastman Machine C 


Cylinder Oil (Superheated 
Steam). 


Power! 
Disinfectants. 
Mfg. 


Dobbies. 
crompton & Knowles Loom W 
] & C 


rks 


| Drawing Rolls. 
. a. BF Con 
igh American Mach 
Drawing Rol ; The 
& Step 


Drying Machinery. 
Ar gton Mch Wks 
rt, Somerville 


Mach 
Machine 


Wks 
Wks. 


1ervilie 


Drying Boards. 
ars 


ng M 


Dusters. 


See W ind Waste Dusters 


Dust Collectors, 
Phila a I ing M 


rs, Bleachers 


ers. 


and Finish- 


ing, Drying, Bleaching 
Finishing Machinery. 


Ma 


Advertisers, with page 


WORLD RECORD 


numbers, 
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Kenyon, D. R., & Son 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leigh & Butler 

Leyiand, Thos., & Co. 

National Laundry Machinery Co 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery 

Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 

Smith, Drum & Co 

Somerville Mach. Wks. 
prop.) 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying) 


Co 
Co 


(Albert 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


( 
Tolhurst 
U. §. H 


Machine Works 
Dye 
Hill, 


House 


James, 


Cans. 
Mfg. Co 


Dye 
Bai 


Dye 


bal 


House 
ey, Frank 


Sticks, 
ey, Frank 
Klauder-Weldon 


Trucks. 


Dyeing Machine Co 


Dye Tubs, 
—-See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Manufacturing Co 
Atteaux, F. E., & C 

Badische Co. 
Berlin Aniline W 
Bischoff & ( 
osson & Lane 
Cassella Color Co 
Danker & Marston 
Electro Bleaching 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc 

Innes Speiden & C 

Kalle & ¢ 


rks 


Gas Co 


i ra 
Geis 


hi 


Dynamos, 


See Ele 


Lighting 
Edgings. 
e Tapes, Braids and Edgings 


Nectrical Construction, 


F., ) 
Electric & Mfg. 


tlectrical Heating Devices. 
rocker-Wheeler Cc 


General Electric C 
Llectrical Supplies. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


lleectric Driven 
Dean ] Stean 


;eneral Electric Co 


Puamps. 
Pump 


lectric Fans. 


W heeler 


ja Dryin 
Textile Mach 
B *., Co 
Electric 


nehouse 


& Mfg 
Mectric Hoists. 


Wheeler C 
*) 


General Electric (¢ 


follows this list. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Stock Fans 
Are Standardized 


Duplicate parts always on hand for immediate 
shipment. Nearly every fan use for conveying, 
ventilating, exhausting, or drying, can be met by 
one of our stock fans always ready for immediate 


shipment from our works at Hyde Park, Mass., 


or from our Philadelphia and Chicago storerooms. 


Many of the best mills in the country are equippe { wih Sturtevant | 
I stalled by our engineers to meet individu al condition Our recom 
are not Lased on guess work, but on the results | years olf experlel 
similiar problems Your requirements can probably be met by 
If not we build apparatus to order. 


( orresponden: e invited. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company 


Boston, Mass. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Builders of 


Fans, Fan Systems and Allied Products 
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Electric Lighting. Howard & Bullough American Mach. Fries, John W. 
Co. Parks, G. M., Co. 
smos El i Leigh & Butler 1 mas & Smith, Ilr 

Crocker-Wheeler Co Riley, C. E., Company Humidity Gauge. 

General Electric Co. | i i & I ns Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Holophane Company | Thurston, A. G., & Son Hydraulic Rama. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W | Flyers. Power Specialty Co, 

Nernst Lamp Co. Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co | Calder Machine Works. Hydraulic Testing Machines. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co | Hall F. A. & P. Knapp, Cc. H. 

Electric Motors. Hopkins Machine Works Hydro Extractors. : 
Crocker-Wheeler Co Howard & Bullough American Mach. American Laundry Machinery C« 
Diehl Manufacturing Co Co. American Tool & Machine Co, 
General Electric Co. Leigh & Butler Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co Speed & Stephenson | ne oe Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. C a Se Stein. Raley a Sieeesteh 

Electrolyzer. Forges ‘ ; Schaum & Uhlinger. 

National Laundry Machinery Co Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Elevators. Friction Clutches. Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Economy Engineering Co. —See Clutches Hygrodeik. 
N. Y¥. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. | Friction Cones. Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Otis Elevator Co. Evans Friction Cone Co Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Salem Elevator Works Fuel. Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Ca. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. Darrow-Mann Co. Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 
Pettes & Randall Co Fuel Economizers. for Loss of Profits). 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. Home Insurance Co. 
: . Ironing Machines for Knit 
Fuiling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Goods American Laundry Machinery C 

: 2 Hopkins Machine Works Consolidated H. 8S. & L. M. Co 
Engineers (Textile). Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Cx Jacquards. 
Buhlmann, A. W Hunter, James, Machine C Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Exhaust Heads. Kenyon, Db. R., & Son. Haiton’s, Thomas, Sons 

rt Mfg. Co Furnace Bars. Jacquard Cards. 
B. F., Co Mellor Furnace Engineering Co Case Bros., Inc. 


laity Co Furnaces (Automatic Smoke- | Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 
“ans—Exhaust and Ventilat- less). mings, Ete. 


ing. Murphy Iron Works Chapin, George W. 
See Ventilating Apparatus Garnetts. Charles WwW. B 
‘eed Water Heaters, pig —— Machine C See a tea Mfg. C 
Scaife, W. 1 & Sons Smith & Furbus Machine Ci Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Ww > Pumps Gas Blowers and Exhausters eee. eee 
‘eed oat Btn = ae Sturtevant. 8. ¥ a r Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
te a ee : chines, Crochet, Ete. 
Goulds Mfg. Co Gaskets (Superheated Steam). American Laundry Machinery Mfg Co 
eed Water Purifiers. Johns-Manville « . H. W Consolidated H. 8S. & L. M. Co 
American Water Softener ‘ rower B5peciaity Co Merrow Machine Co., The 
Gauges. Nye & Tredick Co. 
emical Mfg ) Walworth Manufacturing Co Scott & Williams. 
& Sons Gears, — Spindler, E. O 
s arrel Foundry and Machine Co Unk Special Machine C 
eds. . : New Process Raw Hide Co nhion sSpecia Machine oO. 
S Automat F a8 Gear Catting. Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
arrel Foundry and Machine Co Paxton & O'Neill 
Gear Cutting Machine. Stafford & Holt 
Whit The D. E., C Knitting Machinery. 
Tarrel | iry and Ma ne C Generating Sets. Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
General E tric Co Ainslie Knitting Machine Co 
. ‘ Sturtevant, 8B. F.. Co Boss Knitting Machine Co 
— aaa Geyser Water Heater. Brinton, H., & Co 
Sargent’s Sons, ( G Corp ; Claes & Flentje. 
Greases. | Cooper, Chas 
|} Crane Mfg. Co 
yn. % & 2.2 ubricant C | Epplers, John, Mach. Works 
£ Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Harness Twine. General Machine Works 
M re, C & ‘o Gormly, Robt. W., & Co 
SOeEr a ae ae Harness and Frames. Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
inishing Compounds. Garland Mfg . Hemphill Mfg. Co 
: ee Sizings Gowdey, J. A., Reed and Har Hirsch, Louis 
inishing Machinery. i ; Co Jenckes Knitting Mach. Co 
pee r ng. ox : g ' Steel Heddie Mfg Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co 
Finishing Heating. Leighton Machine Co. 
ire Brick. : —See Ventilating Ap] Lindley, Geo. W. 
ret ie ee 18 a , Hv Heddles. Ludwig, H. Alban. 
: ns-Manville Co - Ww American Supply C Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co 
Fire Extinguishers. How i Bros. Mfg. C National Automatic Knitter Co 
: us Jt ss = - Richards, Atkinson & Haserick New Branson Knitting Machine Co 
sepia se => Steel Heddle Mfg. Co Nye & Tredick Co. 
roe oo Hose C Hoisting Apparatas. Paxton & O'Neill 
rurek rire Economy Engineering C Richter, Wolfgang 
Fire Hydrants. \Ia e Rieffel, August 
Norwood Eng! ! Yale & Towne Mfg. ( |} Scott & Williams 
Fire Insurance. Hosiery Boards. Spindler, E. O 
Home Insurance C Pearson. J T Stafford & Holt 
Fire Proof Doors and Win- Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co Standard Machine Co 
Hosiery Labels. Taylor, James 
a Kaumagraph Company Tompkins Bros. Co. 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute M reord C Walther, Otto. 
Machinery. Humidifying Apparatus. Wileomb Machine Co 
Fairbairn-Lawsor Bart ican Molsteninge ¢ Wildman Mfg. Co 


Ltd Carrier Air Conditioning Co of | Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Fiuted Rolls. America, | Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Hood, R. H Cramer, Stuart W Breedon's, Wm., Sons. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Engines. 
—See Steam and Oil Engines 
Engine Repairs. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co H 


‘It Hardeners,. 
arrel | ndry and Ma 


-iting Machinery. 


ilters. 


ing C 


dows. 
iger. EF. B & Sons 


Cc 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


$ THE MONEY=-MAKER $ 


Adjustable Rod and 
Dowel Machine 


Enables You to Turn Your Own Lease Rods, Skew- 
ers, Scavenger Rolls, Dowels, Rolls and Poles 
for Stock Dye Tubs, Curtains, etc. 

One cutter head turns any variation in sizes betwee n 

, and 2 dia eter. 

Machines built to turn as large as 6' diamete 

woods equally well 
Nice smooth work. 

Double the capacity of any s lid chuck machine. 

Sold direct to users under a demonstration plan t 
guarantees the satisfaction of every purchaser 

Send a list of sizes you wish to turn and get 

guaranteed proposition with refer- 
ences to large textile mills using them 


W.S. HAWKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


DAYTON, O. 


A VALUABLE TEXT BOOK 
ON ROPE DRIVING FREE 


‘“* AMERICAN” TRANSMISSION ROPE 
Manufactured by 
American Manufacturing Co. 


65 Wall St., New York City 


~ “TRANSMISSION ROPE > 
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Needle ¢ 
ing Machine C 


dle C 


hine Mfg. C 


any 


ara ‘ i : 
abeling Machines. 
se Ma ne ( » In 


mbel Wire 


K nas ( 


aker, J. I & C 


Stitchers. 


Machines. 
ty 


Pickers 
reeth). 


ags for (see Picker 


Lilectric. 


amps, 


ixht Reflectors. 
H phane (¢ pan} 
V or 
iquid Chlorine. 
g 
Pickers. 
Mfg 


Reeds. 


oom 


oome. 


Loopers. 


Lubricants. 


Lubricators. 
Mfg 


Lumpers. 


Machinery 


Dealers. 


Machinists 


tr 


Machinists’ Tools 


Magnesin Products. 
Matis. 


Marking Pots 


A wv 


Measuring and Folding 


chines. 
Marble M 
E & Hall 


Ma- 


, tis & nine C 


Alphabetical Index 


Mechanical Draft. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Sturtevant, B. F., 
Mechanical Engineers. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Mercerizers, 
Dye Works Co. 
Bleach & Dye Works 
Lorimer, Wm. H., Sons Co 
tandard Bleachery Co 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Buhimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W 
Klauder-W eldon 
in. oe 
im & Co 
Finishing Machinery Co 
Metallic Fire-Prooft Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty 
Architects. 


See Ar 


Co. 


Globe 


Home 


& Sons. 
Dyeing Machine Co 
A. & Co. 


Schwartz 
Smith, Dr 


‘extile 


I Co. 
Mill 
chitects and Mill Engineers. 
Mill Builders and Engineers, 
I guser John W 
Ma Chas. T 
Mill Supplies. 
AT > ipply 
Smith 
Benjamin, Sons 
1 Mch. C 


merican Co 
Bamford & 
Buckley's 


aston & burt ar 


ant C 


Machinery 
ipany 


& Haserick 


Co 


aveler Co 


Motors. 
See Electri 
Muriatice Acid. 
N a Alkali C 
Napping Machinery. 


s., Somervilie 


Ma 
arble Machine Co 
urtz, L. H. A, & C 

Netting Machines. 

pir E 
Nolils (Silk). 

R Va & Cc 
Non-fluid Olls. 
Ny . N. J. Lubricant 


Numbering Machines. 
eck Chas., C 


Oilless Bearings. 
rut less Bearir 


Oil Cups. 


Oils. 


Oil Stencil and 
Paper. 
A J 
Oil Filter Manufacturers. 


. 


Press Board 


Oiling Systems. 
t Mfe. Cc 
Overseaming Machines. 


Merrow Machine C« 


Ma 


wing 


gr 


hine Co 


to Advertisers, with page 


Packings (Metallic). 

Power Specialty Co. 

Paints. 

Briggs, John, & Company. 

Brown, Chas. H., Paint Co. 
Castle Water Paint Co. 

U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Paints (Wood Preserving). 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 

Johnson, C. A., & Co. 
Paper. 

Beck, Chas., Co. 
Merwin Paper Co 
Richardson Bros 
Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co 
Paper Cones. 
Pairpoint Corporation. 
Paper Tubes. 
Pairpoint Corporation. 


| Pasting Machines 


Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Howson & Howson. 

Penstocks., 


H R ey, Machine 
Peritorated Metals, 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Peroxide of Sodium, 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Picker Teeth, 
s & Farr 
and Fittings. 
W. B., & Sons. 
rth Manufacturing Co. 
ading Machines, 


Lepesi 
Pipes 


Scaife, 


Plush Machinery. 

Buhima A. W 

Pneumatic Conveying. 
eee Ventiiating. 

Portable Elevators, 

I Engineering Co. 
ing | table 

Transmission 

ery. 


Elevator C 


Power Machin- 


Almor T Mfg. Co 
Pulley Co 
Cell Drier Machine Co, 


Ge \ 


American 


ying Ma 
Co 
rd Foundry & Machine Co 
Manufacturing C 
William & C 
illiam, & Co 
Finishing Machinery Co 


hinery Co 


st Machine 
Preparatory 


Works 
Machinery 
ton). 
lough 


hine Co 


(Cot- 


Am. Machine Co 


on Mch 
Company. 
Company 
Preservatives, 
irbolineum W i 
Presses. 


Co 


Preserving Co 


nery © 


1 Laund Ma y 
mer & Boschert Press Cx 
Butterworth, H. W., & is 
‘onsolidated H. 8S. & L. M 


irtis & 


Co 

Co. 

Marble Machine Co. 
Charles 

a. Drying Machinery 
e & Rideout 
2 Finishing 


Co 
Machir 


ery Co 


Woonsocket Machine & Press C 


numbers, follows this list. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX 
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Press Boards. 
Beck, Chas., Co. 
Case Bros., Inc. 

Press Papers. 
Beck, Chas., Co. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Drying 
Richardson Brothers 

Dealers). 


Pressure Kegulators. 
Walworth Mtg. Co. 
Pulleys. 
See Power Transmission Machinery 
Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, 
Lawrence Pump & Kngine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pump Governors, 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Keystone Chemical Mfg. Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Bons. 

Quillers, 

Foster Machine Co. 

Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Rag rickers. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine 

Raveling Machines, 
Arguto Olilless Bearing 

Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Reed and 


Mchy. Co. 


(Importers and 


M y 
Machine CO 


Co. 


Co. 


Harness Manufac- 
turers. 

Supply Co. 

I m Harness 

Reed and Harness Mfg. 


American 
Ekmm i 
Gowdey, J. A., 
Co. 

Nuttall, George. 
Reducing Valves. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Regulators (Pressure). 
Mfg. Co. 

Revolving Portable Elevators, 
¥ I aX , r 
Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 

U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 


\alw 


Machinery. 
\ Mfg. Co 
Rubber Covered) 


Rod and Dowel 
Hawker, WV 
Rollers 
Boston | 
Roofing. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., 
Roller Bearings. 
Royersford Foundry 
Roller Logs. 
Hartwell, G. 
Rope Dressing and 
tive. 
Cling-Surface Co 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co 
Cresson, Geo. V., 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co 
Roving Reels. 
Scott, Henry L.. & Co 
Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 
Schappe (French 
Suter, Alfred 
Schools. 
International Correspondence 8ch 
Lowell Textile School 
New Bedford Textile School 
Philadelphia Textile School 
Secondhand Machinery. 
—RSee Mchy. Dealers, also 
Ads 
Separators 
Draper Co 
Howard & 
Co 


x. Ww 


& Machine Co 


Preserva- 


Company 


Spun). 


Classif 


(Varn). 
The 
Bullough 


American Mach 


Alphabetical Index 


sewing Machines and Supplies, | 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 

Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks. | 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wis. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Rose Machine Co., Inc. 

Somerville Mach, Wks. 
prop.) 


(Albert Birch, 


Spindler, E. Uv. 
lextile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs. 

Shafting, Huugers, Etc. 

—See Power Transmission Machinery. 

Shearing Machinery. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

Sheet Metal Pressings. 
M. Q. 8S. Mfg. Company 

Sheet Metal Work. 
M. Q. S. Mfg. Company 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. 

Shuttles 
—-See Bobbins, Spools, 

Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom W 
Hartmann, Richard. 

Leigh & Butler 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Mason Machine Works. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 


—See 


G., & Son. 


Shuttles, Etc 


orks 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Silk Mi.l Supplies. 

Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 

Fawcett, Hughes 
Singe Plates. 

3utterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Singeing Machines. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Societe Anonyme Electro-Textile 
Leigh & Butler 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery < 
Smith, Drum & Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Sizing, Starch and Guais 
American Diamalt Co 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

Corn Products Refining Co 

Danker & Marston 
seydel Mfg 
Skein Mercertzing Machines 
BuhImann, A. W 
Skylights. 

Burt Mfg. Co 


Co., The 


Van Noorden, E 
Slashers, 
Leigh & utler 
Lowe Machine Shop 
Riley. C. E mpany 
Textile I ine Ma 
Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
Seydel Mfe. Co. The 
Soauping Machines, 
Spindles. 
Bamford & 
Bodden, Wm. & Son, 
Buckley’s, Benjamin 
Calder Machine Works 
Draper Company 
Easton & Burnham 
Hall, F. A. & P 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Howard & Bullough Americar 
Co 
Leigh & 


Lowe { 


Smith 


Mch 


Mach 


Rutler 
: hine Shor 
Riley, C. E., ¢ 

Richards 


“ompany 
Atkinson & Haserick 


Vandeerift 


Filas T 


Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Calder Machine Works. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 

Speed & §& yhenson, 

Vandegrift, Elias T. 
Spinning Frame Saddlivs. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Rings, 

Draper Company. 

Hall, F. A. & P. 

Howard & Bullough American Ma- 

chine Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tubes. 

Buckiey’s, Benjamin, Bons 

Hall, F. A. & FP. 

Lowell Machine Shop 
Spools, 

——See Bobbins, 
Spoolers, 
Draper Company 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Hall, F. A. & P. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co 

Lowell Machine Shop. 


Spools, Shuttles, Bte 


Payne, George W., & Co 


Spindler, E. O 
Stacks. 
Scaife, 
Steam 
Heine 
Scaife, 


W. B., & Sons 
Boilerr. 
Safety Boiler Co 

W. B., & Sons. 
Steam Engin :*s. 

Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Providence Engineering Works. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Steam Pumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Steam Specialties, 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Steam Traps. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Steam Turbines. 


Sons Co 
Corp. 


General Electric Co. 

Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife. W. B., & Sons 
Stencil Machines. 

Bradley, A. J 


Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 

Boss Knitting Machine Works. 

Stop Motion for Locmas, 
See Warp Motions 

Superheaters, Foster. 

Power Specialty Co 
Tachometers, 

<a nas, Geo., & Co 


Tanks, Tubs and Vata. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Os. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Scaife, W. B & Sons 
Stearns. A. T., Lumber Co 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Rarton, F. C. 
Bias Narrow Fabric Co 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Industrial Milla Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co 


Ww 


Weimar Bros 


Stan 


to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Telephon-s. 
Pettes & Randall Co 


Temples. 
Draper Co. 


Textile ferools. 
—Bee Schools. 


Thread Boards (Metal). 
Houghton, L. T. 


Guides for Winders, 
Si alty ¢ 
Tiering Machines, 
Economy Engineering Co 


Thread 


Teols tor Turning 
Rolls. 


Dickinson, Thomas lL. 


Top Cutting Machines. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Trade Mark Law. 
Andren, Alban 

Trade Mark 


Calender 


Reputation. 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co 
Meyer 
Tracks. 
Bailey 
Tubes. 
Pairpoint 
Turbines. 
— Hee Water 
Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co 
Richardson Bros 
Twist Counters. 
Scott, Henry L., & Co 


Frank 
Corporation 


Vv heels 


Twisting 
Lowell 
Smith 


Machinery. 
Machine Shop 
& Furbush Machine Co 


Vacuum Extracting Machines. 
Buhilmann, A. W 


Valves. 

Walworth Mfg. Co 

Variable Speed Transmission 

Cell Drier Machine Co 

Reeves Pulley Co 

Velwet Machinery. 

Buhlmann, A. W 

Textile Finis! gz Machinery Co 

Ventilating Apparatus. 

American Moistening Co 

Berry, A. Hun 

Burt Mfg. Co 

Carrier Air Conditioning 
America. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co 

General Electric Co 

Parks, G. M., Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 

Sarcent’'s, C. G., Sons 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Walworth Mfg. 

Ventilators. 

Burt Mfg. C 

Warpers. 


Crompt 


Co of 


& K 
Draper Company 
Entwistle, T. C., 
Knapp, Cc. H 

I Machine Shop 


Lowell 
Warping 


Co 


and Beaming Ma- 
chinery. 
ma J. 2 
Draper Company 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Oswald Lever Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine 


Alphabetical Index 


Warping 


Altem 
c Works 


wies 


co 


| Washers (Cloth). 
4 


Warp Stop Motions. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 


ican Laundry Machinery Co 
Arlington Machine Works. 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Birch Bros. Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, 
prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co 


Watchman’s Clocks. 
Hardinge Bros., Inc 
Pettes & Randall Co 


Water Chemists, 

American Water Softener Co 
Hungerford & Terry 
Scaife, W. B & Sons Co 
Waterproofing Materials. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


Water Purifiers and Fititers. 
American Water Softener Co 
Hungerford & Terry 
Keystone Chemical Mfg. Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Bons Co. 


Water Softeners. 
American Water Softener Co 
Ford, J. B., Co 
Hungerford & Terry 
Keystone Chemical 
Scaife, W. B., 


Mfg. Co 
& Bons Co. 


Water Towers. 
New England Tank & Tower Co 


Water Wheel Governors. 
Woodward Governor Co 
Water Wheels. 

Leffel, J 
Hunt 


Winders 


es, & 


Rodney, Machine Co 
(Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted). 
Allen, A. W 

Altemus, J. K 
Buhimann, A. W 
Crompton & Knowles om Works 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Foster Machine C 
Leigh & Butler 
Lever, Oswald, Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co 
Universal Winding Co 
Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 
Winders (Filling) 


° 


Winders 
Altemus, 


(Hosiery). 

Jacob K. 

Easton & Rurnham Machine Ce 
Foster Machine Co. 

Leighton Machine Co 

lowell Machine Shop 

Oswald, Lever 

Payne. G. W.. & Co 

Spindler, E. O 

Universal Winding Co 
Windows (Solid Steel) 
Wood Preserving Paints. 
Cart Wood Preserving 
Wood Palleys. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Wool. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co 


lineum Co 
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Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Leigh & Butler. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 

Company. 


Riley. C. E., 
Speed & Step 
Wool Oil Compound. 
Danker & Marston. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Sargent’s, C. G., 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Tool & Machine 

Arlington Machine Works. 

Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks. 

Birch Bros. Somerville Machine Wka 

Buhlmann, A. W. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Hartmann, Richard. 

Hood, R. H., Co. 

r Ma e 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Ce. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Bons 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Bomerville Machine Works. 
Birch, prop.) 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Sons. 


Co. 


(Albert 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Wool Ola. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 

Hunter, Jas.. Machine Co 

Leigh & Butler 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley. C. E., Company 

Sargent’s, C. G., Bons. 

Schwartz. LL. H. A.. & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 

Tolhurst Machine Works 

Yarn Testers. 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine 
Scott. Henry L.. & Co 


Wks. 


Farr 


Geo 


Szepes R- 
Thomas & Co 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Artificin!t silk ¥ 


arns. 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Cotton Yarns. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W 
Charlies, W B. 
Farrish-Stafford Co 
Grant Yarn Co 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mitchell, Jas. E.. & Co 
Montgomery. J. R., Co 
Monument Mills. 
Niagara Thread Co 


Co 


to Advertisers, with page numbers, fcllows this list. 
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Orswell Millis. Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. Montgomery, J. R., & Co 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. Century Cotton Mills. Queensbury Mills. 

nyder, Edward A. Chapin, Geo. W. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. | Villa, Stearns & Co. 

Street, J. F., & Co. Hyde, E. B. Silk Yarns. 

Whitman, William, & Co Littauer, Ludwig. pamsinn tm Galeton Co 
Jenckes Spinning Co. Champlain Silk Mills. 

Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. Chapin Geo. W 

Monument Mills, r : 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. Cheney Bros 
Littauer, Ludwig. 3 . oi ~, 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Secunia: iad. 4 i? aeunuene alike ‘ime Co 

Ginnie: Mee. Whitman, William, & Co naan’ Taare “ 

Farrish-Stafford Co Mercerized Yarns. Street, J. F., & Co 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co American Silk Spinning Co ite! i 
Littauer, Ludwig. Farrish-Stafford Co. Villa, Stearns & Co. 
Queensbury Mills. Littauer, Ludwig E . 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co Montgomery, J. R., & Co Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Whitman, William, & Co Niagara Thread Co Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. Hyde, E. 8. 

i ard Jenckes Spinning Co 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. oe ae = 
y y Salkeld, / mix ro 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co =a eo oo Street, J. F., & Co. 

Orswell Mills Littauer, Ludwig Woolen Yarns. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. Montgomery, J. R., & Co Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co Whitman, William, & Co ' “ 
Whitman, William, & Co. : Worsted Yarns. 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Littauer, Ludwig. 

Harness Twine. : Nolils, Etc. Queensbury Mills. 
Fawcett, Hughes American Silk Spinning Co. Pocasset Worsted Co 
Moore, C., & Co. Jenckes Spinning Co Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co Littauer, Ludwig. Whitman, William, & Co 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Glased Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


IF YOU Use 
WISH THE | VITA ACID RESISTING METAL 


BEST 


ad BEAR ANTI-FRICTION BABBITT 


THE EXETER MACHINE WORKS, -_ PITTSTON, PA. 


Se eS ee SS eS ee ee ee 


To get the full value of meney you pay for 
TEx TIiLF STARCHES 


THE INDUSTRIAL STARCH COMPANY 53 State Street, Boston 


PE Ee Ee ee EH 


OPEN TYPE FEED WATER 
HEATERS and PURIFIERS 


EXETER MACHINE WORKS 
PITTSTON, PA. 
NEW YORK PITTSBURG PHILADELPHIA 


3k pes ee FE et Et PE Ee aE 
SS ES Ee Se HE SES 
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Wonalancet Company 
Carded Cotton for Woolen Mills 


NEW HAMP. 


oe ee ee 


APER TUBES 


All Sizes—All Colors—All Shapes 


For Textile and 


Manufacturing Purposes a 
_ 


Sm 


A 


ARE MADE BY 


oS S53 33> 2. se SE 


The Pairpoint Corporation 


PAPER DEPARTMENT. 


FORMERLY THE NEW BEDFORD PAPER Co. 
PAPER MILL AND TUBE FACTORY, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, JRm., CLARENCE A COOK, THOS A. TRIPP, 
PRESIDENT TRE 


ASURER 2EN. MANAGER 
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SOS Se St Se ee SEES ESE SESE EEE 


BRIGGS’ 
Peerless Gloss Mill _ White 


we ks 
alee ra on ee and Factories 


where tl th 


_ Whitest White That will Remain saben 


ential feature \ 


q 


John euteen & ie ie Paint i, nen. Mass. 
FE Ee a a ES a SE EE EE HE 


See es eS ee ES 


f 


By J. E. CONANT & CO. , ‘ ; Auctioneers 
OFFICE, LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


oo ee ee CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


IN LoTs To suIT PuncHasers 


rom 2 
Wit the exc 


FOUR LARGE PLANTS—FOUR FULL DAYS 


JOHN BURT, Manager. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


New Developments in Silk 
Mill Illumination. 


For several years the Holophane System of illumin- 
ation has been acknowledged as the best for silk mills. 
sut when the 150 and 250 watt Mazda and Tungsten lamps 
became commercially available, we realized that they 
offered an opportunity to make the Holophane System 


even better 


So we developed four new Holophane-D’Olier Steel 
Reflectors for the new lamps, and we have no hesitation 
in stating that they are the best and most efficient Steel 
Reflectors we have ever produced—which means the best 
anyone ever produced. With these high-candlepower units, 
the Holophane System of [lumination is not only the 
cheapest to maintain, but the cheapest good lighting 


system to install. 


Write for complete data. We have some facts and 


figures that will surprise you—they even surprised us. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY 


Sales Department 


NEWARK, OHIO 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


RarCo 
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THE “CAMLESS” 


FOR on 
“ae! ma i cael nals 


ee ce 


A-UNIFORM-SPEED-MACHINE 
Equipped with Positive Stop Motion 


INVESTIGATE 
Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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‘ A t tN I os Joun C, Epwarps NATHAN HEARD Louis C. Smita ¥ 


Old South Building, Washington Street, Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, ‘‘ Aniline.” 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and defer 
ded for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involvin 
knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical. chemical and mettalurgic 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. e Correspondence solicited. No charge for pre- 
liminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 













HOWSON & HOWSON 


Counselors at Law 
Solicitors of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 















EE Ae CE SEE ET en NE 
Se eS eee: 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Mill Engineer and Architect 
Plans and Specifications for the erection, 
equipment, or reorganization of Textile Mills, 
and other Industrial Plants, including Steam 















and Water Power Plants. 


Specialist and Expert 
Examination of Water Powers, Water Power 
Plants and other Plants with reference to their 
improvement or value. 
Examination of manufacturing properties 
with special reference to their value. 













New York, Liberty Tower, 55 Liberty St. 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


























Recent Important Construction. 

Ayer Mills, Lawrence, Mass., New Worsted Mill. 

Bellows Falls Canal Co., Bellows Falls, Vt., New Da 

Bigelow Carpet Co., Clinton, Mass , New Mill and Stea 
Power Plant. 

Bigelow Carpet Co., Lowell, Mass., New Mill and Dye 
House. 

Great Falls Water Power & Townsite Co., Great Fa 
Montana, Two Water Power Developments of a 
36,000 HP. each. 

Pacific Mills, Lawrence Mass., New Steam Power Plant. 

Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. I., New Power Plant. 

Samoset Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., Worsted Mill 

S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., New Weaving 
Mill and Boiler Plant. 

M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North Andover, Mass., New 
Weaving Mill and Power Plant. 

Warrenton Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn., Con 
New Plant. 

Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass., New Dye House. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., Additions. 4-6 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 
























Mill Building a Specialty. 


References made to some of the largest mill owners in the Middle 
States, including Cla:k Thread Co., Newark, N. J.; Barbour Flax 
Spinning Co , Paterson, N.J. und others, 


253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


















’ 


ROBERT SPURR WESTON 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer for Water 
Purification and Sewage Disposal 


Disposal of Factory Wastes 


14 BEACON STREET BOSTON 


















pete 










Factory Organization and Costs. 


By 


Weave Room Management 


A book of points for boss weavers, those who intend to 
become such, and others: 59 pages. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price, $1.00 by the author, 


ALBERT AINLEY, 50 Main St., Mapleville, R. I. 





J, LEE NICHOLSON. 





























The author of FACTORY ORGANIZATION AND 
COSTS is one of the few who have studied the problems 
of cost finding and organization in textile mills. 

The book is not filled with theory, but takes up in 
detail the different branches which enter into this sub- 
ject, and presents what the author believes to be the 
best systems with detailed instructions, diagrams, and 
plates showing the forms, blanks, and records to be 
used, It is 8% x 11 inches, substantially bound in % 
Morocco Descriptive folder free. 

The price is $12.50, which includes payment of ex- 
press charges. 


Lord & Nagle Co., Boston, Mass. 




















Students Cotton Spinning 
By NASMI1H 
Price $3.00. Express prepaid 


OR Student and Manufacturer. Covers all operations 
from ginning through ring and mule spinning. 


600 pages, 600 illustrations, drafts, plans, etc. 


Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, Boston 





















Offices of ALBAN ANDREN for TRADE PROTECTION 


in all parts of the world. 


Goods, machinery or designs may often by judicious precaution (having regard to the laws established in the 
United States, in the separate States and in foreign countries) be protected against imitation, copying or unfair 
competition. Ordinarily a yer yoy! consultation can be had without charge. Make appointment by mail, or 
telephone, Main 6811. Offices at 84 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Wanted Agent having connection with worsted 
spinners to represent in United States old estab- 
lished firm of cap, tube, spindle and flyer makers; 
one having experience and calling frequently on 
worsted spinners preferred; advertisers’ goods are 
already well known in the States. Write Bairstow 
Bros., Albany Spindle Works, Halifax, England. 


HNITTING MILL 
FOR SALE 


A mill, 7-set, fully equipped, engine, boiler, 





lighting plant ready to run on short notice. 


MALCOLM KNITTING CO., Catskill, N. Y. 


Exceptional Mill Opportunity 


Controlling interest in one of the oldest knitting 
mills in the country for sale. Splendid business. 
Special reasons for wanting to sell. Position of man- 
ager open. Apply to ‘‘Special,’’ Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


HOSIERY MILL 
FOR SALE OR TO LET 


Hosiery mill to be sold on easy payments or to let, 
a good chance for one or two young men with small 
capital to start in business, including one set Davis 
& Furber cards and mule, 14 ribbers, 14 Acme full 
automatic knitting machines, with all attachments 
and all other machines and fixtures that go to makea 
tirst-class hosiery; also engine and boiler rooms and 
dye house, all in good condition and ready to start in 
either wool or cotton. Inquire of O. O. Greenwood, 
180 Hale St., Lowell, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Mill property, price $4200.00 at Baleville, 
Sussex County, N. J., 75 h. p. water power 
with present dam, and good stream flow for 
manufacturing purposes, four-story mill build- 
ing about 50’ x 35’, older 3-story mill building 
about 25' x 60', two dwelling houses, barn and 
about ten acres. Railroad adjoining. To be 
sold to close an Estate and bargain at price. 
Address Linn Realty Company, Hamburg, 
Sussex County, New Jersey, or 115 So. 42nd 
Street, Philadelphia. 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 


Hensington Soap Works 














Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 
1095 Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a sine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE Wor .pD REcorD to be forwarded. 
If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and in- 
clude side head and address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed the 
rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 
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WE BUY 


OLD Worn-Ovur Cotron Loom HARNESSES. 
ALSO WOOL SWEEPING AND COTTON AND DIRTY 
AND O1Ly Waste. Our specialty is to contract 
with mills for their year’s waste. 


H. |. EMMONS CO. 





3 Charles Street Haverhill, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


200 Standard “B’’ Machines. Different Sizes. 
50 18 Point Hepworth Loopers. 
26 Paxton & O’ Neill Split—Sole 3]—220 Needle Machines. 
10 4inch 300 Needle Brinton Rib Frames. 
Allin good condition. 
If interested waite 
WILLIAM F. TAUBEL, Riverside, N.J. 


Complete Plant for Weaving 


Bleaching and Finishing Linen, Union and Cotton 
Towels and Crashes for sale or owners are willing to take 
interest in good company purchasing the same, Looms 
with dobbies and Jacquards, hydraulic mangle—beetles— 
calender dry cans—hydraulic press, starching, bleaching, 
and washing machines, etc., etc. Address 


** TOWELS,” 
Care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Goniplete Plant For Sale. 


A complete plant for the manufacture of 
cotton yarns and warps, openers, cards, draw- 
ing, slubbers, fly frames, spinning frames, 
spoolers, Denn warpers and twisters. Can be 
seen on the premises. Machinery will be sold 
singly or in lots, as wanted by purchasers, ready 
for immediate delivery. HOLYOKE WARP 
C43... Holyoke, Mass. 


CAPITAL WANTED 


Expert Designer and Practical Builder of 


Braiding Machinery 


thoroughly acquainted with domestic and foreign 
trade, up-to-date in working methods, shop and office 
system, capable of managing manufacturing plant, 
and familiar with the manufacture of braided fabrics, 
ambitious man of energy, good character and high- 
class ability, desires to associate with capitalist to 
manufacture Braiding Machinery of any kind. Ad- 
dress : ‘‘Braid,’’ Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


NEW and SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123No. Front St, PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 
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Underwear Mill for Sale or Rent; six knitting 


machines, seven sewing machines, tables, etc., 
ready to run; abundant labor; good shipping; elec- 
tric power; possession at once. For further partic- 
ulars address Windgap Knitting Co., Windgap, Pa. 


Capital Wanted. 


A PRACTICAL HOSIERY MAN familiar with 
the wants of the trade, and who can secure con- 
cessions, wants to get in touch with party with some 
capital to. manufacture a very profitable line of 
goods in Canada. Address ‘‘W,”’ care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Woolen or Worsted Mill 


FOR RENT IN WORCESTER 


Brick and wood. Six sets large modern Cards; 
40 broad Looms; full other equipment; and room to 
grow. Will change machinery by agreement. 

Abundant labor, easy access, good shipping, water, 
steam, electricity; inspection invited. 

Possession at short notice. 

EVERETT E. KENT, 
84 State Street, Boston. 


LOGS 


ALL OF THE 
BEST QUALITY ROCK MAPLE 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Rollers. 
delivery in any quantity. 
from Adirondack W oods. 








All consignments made direct 
Write for prices. 


Geo. E. Hartwell, Northville, N.Y. 
Factory 


For Sale or Lease 





Excellent manufacturing property, modern mill 
buildings with water power and steam plant. Good 


light, solid construction, unexcelled shipping facili- 
ties, mill tenements, plentiful labor supply. An un- 
usual opportunity to acquire property ready for im- 
mediate installation of light or heavy machinery. 
Could be utilized for knitting, shirtmaking, shoe 
making, clothing manufacture, machine shop, ete. 
Arrangements could be made to participate in the 


financing of new industries. Address all communica- 


J. H. FARRINGTON, 


346 Broadway NEW YORK, N.Y. 


tions to 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 








Prompt 
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HELP WANTED 


LADY WANTED IN UNDERWEAR MILL. 


Wanted a lady in underwear mill, located ina 
city of Illinois of 25,000 inhabitants, who manufac- 
ture ladies’ and gentlemen’s underwear. One who 
understands and can teach operators on seaming, 
covering, finishing, etc., on the different machines. 
Good wages to the right party. I. P. C., Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


FIXER WANTED. 


On Narrow Fabrics and Tape 
position for right man. N. F. 
Reeord, Boston, Mass. 


SILK MILL SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


An experienced superintendent to take charge of 
a silk mill. One who is acquainted with the manu- 
facture of umbrella silk preferred. Address ‘ Silk 
Mill,’’ Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTING MILL MANAGER WANTED, 


An experienced man with best references, 











Looms. Good 
T., Textile World 








one who could invest $1,000 or more preferred. 
Address, ‘*Knitting Mill,” care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Man Wanted to Go to the Far Rast. 


A man capable of running Spring Needle Machines 
on fleeced lined and latch needle machines on Sweat- 
ers and Underwear, also Nappers, Winders and Sewing 
Machines, who is willing to go to the Far East. 
Must be a man of good habits and of naturally good 
temper. ‘‘East,’’ TextileWorld Record, Boston, Mass. 


Fancy Loom Fixer Wanted. 


Not over twenty-five years old. 

Young man with good general knowledge of 
designing and weaving, able to fix fancy looms. 
Permanent attractive position for man of good habits, 
industry and first-class ability. Mills Woven Cart- 
ridge Belt Co., 70 Webster St., Worcester, Mass. 


MILL MANACER WANTED 


A Company of high financial standing, engaged in the 
manufacture of Woolen Knit Goods in the Middle West, 
desires to communicate with an experienced mill mana- 
ger capable of taking the place of one of its retiring 
officers and the general management of the business, 
which is an old established one and very successful. 
W ould prefer a former mill owner with means sufficient 
to take enough stock to make interests mutual. Best of 
references asked and given. Want only experienced and 
successful man of good standing. An exceptional op- 
portunity for the right one. Address ‘“ Mill Manager,” 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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Rhoads 
Leather 
Belting 


A TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD BELT 


In 1882 we installed this belt in a cotton mill. It is a 24-inch double, and furnished the power 





























for two four-story buildings. It was not replaced until 1907—twenty-five years. 
In the same mill are three countershaft belts, which we installed at the same time, now over 
twenty-eight years ago, and which promise to run for years yet. 


Write for our Catalogue A, which tells why Rhoads Belts last so long. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA, 12 N. Third Street 
NEW YORK, 40 Fulton Street 
CHICAGO, new number, 322 W. Randolph St. 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 





F. A. LAZENBY & CoO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


FILLING WINDERS 


FOR COPS, BUTTS OR DOUBLE -HEAD 
BOBBINS 


Cat 


OUR CLAIMS 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 
DECREASED COSTS 





















particulars are on file at this office. 


be furnished without charge 


friends who may be interested. 






WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Supt. or Boss Weaver in woolen mill; worke‘l 
on dress goods, wool and worsted cloakings, men’s 
wear and piece dyed fancy goods, also satinets; 
familiar with the Crompton & Knowles looms; 46 
years of age; good reference. 

5107, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt. or Asst. Supt. in woolen mill; worked on 
unions, satinets, woolens, worsteds and flannels; 
familiar with worsted yarn machinery; weaving, 
finishing, woolen —— and spinning machinery; 
30 years of age, married; will not so South; good 
reference. 

6093, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, superintendent or designer in woolen 
mill; worked on anything in the wool, worsted and 
cotton line from l16c. per yard to $4.25; familiar 
with almost any makes of machines; 40 years of 
age, married; good reference; will not go to 
Canada. 

6094, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Agent or Superintendent of a woolen mill: 
worked on all grades of woolens, worsteds, men’s 
wear, face goods, overcoatings and cloakings; fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery, both English 
and American; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. J. 
West, South or Canada; 40 years of age, married 
4860. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or designer in woolen mill; 
worked on woolens, worsteds, cassimeres, dress 
goods, blankets, traveling rugs, shawls, military 
cloth, unions, etc.; familiar with old Crompton 
machines, also German makes of machinery; 31 
years of age, married; will only go West or 
South: good reference. 

6118, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Agent or Superintendent, superintendent or all 
combined in a woolen mill; worked on worsteds, 
all kinds from the finest to the very lowest, men's 
wear, ladies’ wear of all kinds, also imitation furs; 
understands every department in a woolen mili 
thoroughly; 41 years of age, widower; will not go 
South or Canada; good reference. 

4884, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Designer or superintendent and designer in 
woolen mill: worked on fancy worsteds and wool- 
ens: 43 vears of age, married; good reference. 
6254. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer in small woolen mill; worked on fancy 
worsteds and woolens; familiar with the Crompton 
& Knowles and Crompton looms; 25 years of age, 
married: will not go to Pa., N. J., West, South or 
Canada: good reference. 

6250, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer, assistant superintendent or superin- 


tendent in woolen mill; worked on piece dye wor- 


steds, skein dye worsteds, cotton worsteds, cross 
dyes, woolens, cassimeres, fancy goods and novel- 
ties: familiar with all the latest makes of woolen 
and worsted machines; 26 years of age; prefers 
New England; good reference. 


5244, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Designer, superintendent or both, assistant su- 
perintendent in woolen mill; worked on all kinds 
of men's and women's wear from the cheapest to 
the most expensive. piece dyes, fancy resist, and 
everything from 7 1/2 to 8 oz. to steamer rugs that 
weigh 36 oz. per yd.; familiar with all kinds of 
machinery: 30 years of age, married; will not go 
West. South or Canada; good reference. 
5270. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 
Manufactu ers who may be in need of such nen may address them in care 
of Textile World Record, Boston or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suituble men will 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 
mill men, gives special attention to this department. 
Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 


WOOLEN DESIGNERS. 








He would be pleased to hear from any of his 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Assistant Superintendent or superintendent in 
cotton mill, or boss dresser, weaver or cloth room 
overseer; worked on sheetings, shirtings, flannel- 
ettes, cottonades, ginghams, denims, Turkish tow- 
els, blankets, bags, tickings and awnings; familiar 
with the Howard & Bullough warpers and slash- 
ers, English and American plain looms, circular 
and drop boxes, dobbies, Entwistle and Draper 
warpers; 44 years of age, married; will not go to 
Me., Vt., Pa., N. J.. South or Canada; good refer- 
ence. 

5188, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a cotton mill or large over- 
seer position; worked on cotton yarns, combed and 
carded from 5s to 120s, high and low twist in 
cones, tubes, warps, jack spools, etc.; familiar with 
all makes of machinery; 35 years of age, married; 
will not go to Canada; good reference. 

5276, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent; worked on lenos, 
corduroys, fancy shirtings, sheetings, tubings, 
crinkled seersuckers, grain bags, sateens and 


twills; familiar with the Saco, Pettee, Mason, Whit- 
ing, Dobson, Barlow, Hetherington, Asa Lees, 
Platt and Draper makes of machinery; 29 years of 
age; good reference. 

5177, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, styler or head designer in cot- 
ton or woolen mill; worked on cotton warp, all 
wool dress goods, plain and fancies, men’s wear, 
serges and cheviots; familiar with plain, dobby 
and jacquard looms, also English, Crompton & 
Knowles looms; 33 years of age, married; will 
not go to N. J., West, South or Canada; good ref- 
erence. 

5113, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt. of small cotton mill or asst. supt. or boss 
weaver in a large mill; worked on all classes of 
goods; has generally done own designing; fa- 
miliar with the Whitin, Lowell, Mason, Colvin & 
Draper looms; Crompton drop box and dobby 
heads; 50 years of age, married; will not go to 
Pa., West or Canada; good reference. 

5218, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Designer of woolen mill; 
worked on all grades of men’s wear, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, coverts, suitings, dress goods, fancy 
worsteds, cotton worsteds and cheviots; famillar 
with American makes of woolen machinery; 388 
years of age, married; good reference. ; 
3076, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or assistant superintendent in woolen 
mill; worked on fine fancy worsteds, piece dyes, 
cotton and worsteds, wool and worsteds, rain 
cloths and shoe cloths; 35 years of age, married; 
gzood reference. 
5259, Textile World Record, Boston. 





Mass. 


Assistant Designer in woolen mill: worked on 
woolens and worsteds, also union goods; familiar 
with the Crompton & Knowles box looms, Whitin 
dobby looms, Hattersly (English) plain looms, also 
looms with jacquard and leno attachments: 26 
years of age; will not go to Pa., West, South or 
Canada; good reference. 
5269, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Woolen Designer in small mill, or assistant de- 
signer in large mill: worked on overcoatings, suit- 
ings and dress goods; 30 years of age; will not go 
to Me., N. H., Pa.. Vt.. West or South: good refer- 
ence 
5258. Textile World Record 


Boston. Mass 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Boss Knitter on spring needles; worked on bal- 
brigean, tleece flat work and single fleece; familiar 
with the Gormley, Campbell & Clute and Tomp- 
kins machines; 36 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence. 


5273, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Knitter in underwear mill; worked on glove 
linings, rubber linings, buffalo cloth, astrachans, 
iderdowns, etc.; also circular and flat rib knitting 
on underwear; familiar with the Campbell & Clute, 
Tompkins, Bros. circular, Crams, Tiffany & Sons, 
Chas. Cooper flat rib machines; 45 years of age, 
widower; will not go West or South; good refer- 
ence 
6255, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of underwear or sweater mill, 
boss finisher, boss knitter and sewing machine 
fixer; worked on men’s and children’s heavy and 
light weight ribbed underwear, jerseys, bathing 
suits, sweaters, sweater coats, mufflers and toques; 
familiar with all makes of machinery; 35 years of 


age, married; good reference. 
5272, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Dyer in woolen mill; worked on cotton 
stock, yarn, shoddy rags, worsted yarns, worsted 
piece dyes, resists, silk effects, cross dyeing, etc.; 
familiar with the Klauder-Weldon and Rodney 
Hunt machines; 33 years of age, married; will not 
go West, South or Canada; good reference. 

6243. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Dyer in woolen mill; has worked on wor- 
sted and cotton yarns, pieces and tops, cotton 
warps, jute wool, fancy mixtures, piece dyes of 
all kinds, overcoatings, beavers, thibets, ladies’ 
broadcloths, billiard and flannels; familiar with 
Klauder & Weldon and slubbing machines; 47 
years otf age married; good reference 


5245, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Dyer in woolen mill or good second hand; 
worked on ladies’ goods, men’s wear, unions, raw 
stock ind yarr familiar with the Klauder- 


Weldon machine for yarn and slubbing; 27 years 
of age married will not go West, South or Can- 
ad: good reference 


6275. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Boss Dyer in woolen mill; worked on fancy 
worsteds, woolens, men’s wear, flannels, blankets, 
robes nions, cotton worsteds, both skein and 
piece dyes; familiar with all makes of dyeing ma- 
chinery ed in woolen or worsted mills; 36 years 


of ge, married; good reference. 
6263, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Dyer in woolen mill; worked on all kinds 
of woolen goods; raw stocks—silk, cotton and 


wool; piece d worsteds, silk mixes, union wor- 
steds nd woolens loakings, dress goods, men’s 
wear and overcoatings; yarns—-worsted and cotton 
yarns, also resist work; 44 years of age, married; 
will not go to Me Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or 
Canada; good reference 

6251, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Dyer finisher or both in woolen mill, or 


assistant superintendent of dyeing and finishing; 
worked on fancy and piece dyed woolen and wor- 
sted dr broadcloths, meltons kerseys, 
cotton worsteds, unions, all worsteds 
and men’s wear; familiar with all makes of ma- 
ler Ise 1 the production of the above goods; 
31 veut of age married: good reference. 
6253, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
Overseer of dressing, spooling, 


ess good 





twisting, reeling, 


skein winding, f ng winding, etc., in woolen mill; 
worked on cotton worsteds, worsteds of all grades 

p to the finest yarn made, woolens, cheviots, thi- 
bet I d back 2 and 3 ply cloth, in fact every- 
thing familiar witl dressing spooling, skein 






winding, reel machinery, etc.; 29 years of age, 
married; good ference. 
4 


5264, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 





Boss Weaver in cotton mill; worked on prints 
flant atte ginghams, satin goods and many other 
kinds familiar with the Mason, Draper, Lowell, 
Crompton & Knowles loon 9 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go to Conn Pa Ne 2 N. J.. West 


or Sontt gzood reference 


6261, Textile World Rec 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Boss Weaver in woolen mill; worked on fancy 
woolens and worsteds; familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles looms; 33 years of age; will not go West 
South or Canada. 

4454, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Weaver in woolen mill; worked on dress 
goods, worsted and woolen men’s wear; 50 years 
of age. married; good reference. 

5247, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Weaver in woolen mill; would take burling 
and sewing or dressing or both in addition to 
weaving; worked on all kinds of plain and fancy 
woolen and worsted goods, for ladies’ and men’s 
wear; familiar with the Crompton & Knowles 
looms, both cam and fancy, Crompton Thayer 
looms and English Knowles looms; 35 years of age, 
married; good reference. 

3251, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Boss Weaver in woolen mill; worked on woolens 
and worsteds, men’s and ladies’ goods; familiar 
with the Crompton & Knowles looms; 50 years of 
age, married; will not go West, South or Canada; 
good reference. 

5260, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in weave room in woolen mill, fixer, 
or overseer in small mill; worked on woolen and 
worsted dress goods and men’s wear; familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms; 25 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go to Canada; good reference. 

6267, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand in weave room, pattern weaver, 
warp starter and bess dresser in small woolen 
mill; worked on woolens and worsteds; familiar 
with the Knowles, Crompton & Knowles looms; 31 
years of age, married; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. 
J.. West, South or Canada; good reference. 

5246, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Carder or carder and spinner in woolen 
mill; worked on men’s and women’s wear and all 
kinds of knitting; familiar with all grades of ma- 
chinery and all grades of stock; 40 years of age; 
good reference. 

3302, Textile World Record, Boston) Mass. 

Second -Hand in card room in woolen mill; 
worked on shoddy, camel hair, mohair, cotton 
mixes and wool; familiar with the Cleveland cards 
and Davis & Furber; will not go to Me., Pa., N. J., 
West, South or Canada; 24 years of age; good ref- 
erence. 
5271, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in woolen card room; worked on 
broadcloths, dress goods and cassimeres; familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Cleveland makes of ma- 
chinery; 26 years of age, married; will not go to 
Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or Canada; good ref- 
erence. 

5266, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning or spinning 
in woolen mill or superintendent of yarn mill: 
worked on suitings, dress goods, kerseys, thibets, 
meltons, carriage cloths, blankets, broadcloths, 
hosiery and knit goods; familiar with all makes 
of machinery; 34 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence 
2287, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
_ Boss Finisher in woolen mill; worked on all 
classes of woolen and worsted goods: familiar 
with all kinds of machinery; 50 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go to Pa., N. J., South or 
prefers N. E.; good reference. 

3396, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Second Hand of Finishing or overseer in small 
woolen mill; worked on broadcloths, cloakings, 
cassimeres, union cloths, worsteds, kerseys and 
thibets; familiar with the Parks & Woolson shears 
and nappers, Gessner presses, Hunter fulling mills, 
some washers and Davis & Furber nappers; 34 
years of age, married; will not go to Pa., N. Y., 
N. J., West, South or Canada; good reference. 
5268, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in finishing department in woolen 
mill or boss job in small mill; worked on meltons, 
mohairs, kerseys, broadcloths and some worsteds: 


familiar with all kinds of machinery in the fin- 
ishing department; 30 years of age; good refer- 
ence, 


9 


62, Textile World Record, Boston Mass 


Canada; 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Overseer of Finishing in Knitting Mill. 


Position wanted by a first-class finisher 
worked on all classes of underwear, ladies’, gent’s and 
children’s. Has been employed in large mills for a num 
ber of years and has good recommendations. Could take 
a position within one week of being engaged. Has had 
20 years of experience. Address: Overseer, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


HEAD LOOM FIXER OR BOSS WEAVER 


fA thoroughly practical loom fixer, familiar 
with Jacquard Looms, seeks a position as head 


who has 


loom fixer or boss weaver. 18 years’ experi- 
ence, age 37, married. Address ‘*D. H.,” 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent of hosiery mill, boss dyer or sec- 







ond hand; worked on cotton, woolen and some silk 
goods, unions, hair cloths, ete.; 33 years of age, 
married; will not go South or to Canada; good ref- 
erence 

6242, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 








Sales Manager; position wanted by a lady, highly 












recommended and experienced in handling the 
product of a mill manufacturing hosiery and un- 
derwear; would also consider a position as man- 


ager of a knitting mill in addition to looking after 


the selling of the goods; 35 years of age, Ameri- 
can, single; would be pleased to correspond with 
anyone interested 

5274, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 












Fixer or boss 


Head Loom 
worked on upholstery goods 


weaver in cotton mill; 
silk and cotton; plush 


and velvet; rugs, summer curtains, dress goods, 
ete.; familiar with all makes of machinery in his 
line: 37 years of age, married; good reference. 
6249, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 













Manager, superintendent, assistant superintend- 
ent, secretary and treasurer of underwear mill; 
worked on ladies’ light weight ribbed underwear; 
familiar with the Scott & Williams knitting ma- 
chines and Wheeler & Wilson, Merrow, Union 
Special and Singer sewing machines; 38 years of 
age, married; good reference. 






6257, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 













Boss Spinner in woolen mill; worked on men’s 
suitings, cassimeres, kKerseys, cheviots, carriage 
cloth, billiard cloth and other classes; familiar 
with the English & Bridesburg mules, Davis & 
Furber mules and jacks; 47 years of age, married; 
good reference 
6256, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Boss Finisher in woolen mill; worked on linings, 


both cotton and worsted, cashmere, flannels, wool ° 
dress goods, mohair and alpaca linings and dress ° 
goods; familiar with singeing, crabbing. tenter . 
frames, cans, padding machinery, plates, dampers, : 
fulling machines, scouring and hydraulic presses; Es 
30 years of age, married; good reference . 
6265, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
Assistant Designer in cotton mill: worked on ° 
checks stripes lenos jacquard goods, damasks = 
ottomans, bagdads and tapestry goods; familiar * 
with the Livsley loom, Ward's dobby, single and . 
doubls ction, jacquard, piano card cutting ma- . 
chines, Parkington’s lacing machine and repeating . 
machines; 21 years of age: good reference . 
5252, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass ° 
Superintendent of hosiery mill: worked on lisle, * 
silk, wool and silk, and fancy full fashioned ho- ¥ 
siery; familar with full fashioned machines; has | ° 
good reference. : 
5140, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. ‘ 
. 
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Colton-Mill Apprentice 
to Superintendent 


Mr. T. W. Mullen, Rosemary, N. C., who 
is now Superintendent of the Rosemary 
Manufacturing Company, writes to the 


i. as follows: 

‘‘When I started in the manufacturing 
business I knew absolutely nothing about 
machinery or any of the calculations con- 
nected with a cotton mill. I found your 
Complete Cotton Course taken in connection 
with the actual work in the mill of invalu- 
able aid in enabling me to grasp the finer 
details of the work much more quickly than 


1 
taking 


». 


in any other way. Since out your 
Course I have advanced from an apprentice 
in a cotton mill to superintendent at an 
increase in salary of 853 per cent.’’ 

Would vou be willing to make a small in 
vestment that would increase yo sal: dO, 





100, 200, 

If you are 
position mark and mail 
Doing will 
will place you under al 


Send this coupon NOW. 


or 500 per « 


not satisfied with your 


present 
ched coupon. 


so cost you only and 


postage 


™ . Hliicatin: 
Soiu no obiigation. 
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> 
international Correspondence Schools - 
Box 882, SCRANTON, PA. . 
* 
Please explain,-without further obligation on part, how 1 f 
tor tt sition, trade or profession before w eg 
> 
Cotton Manufacturing | Civil Service } ° 
Woolen Manufacturing Architect Spanish |¢ 
Textile Designing Chemist French le 
Automobile Running Languages German le 
Mine Superintendent Banking Italian | > 
Plumbing. Steam Fitt'g | Building Contractor | 
Concrete Construction | Architectural Draftsman 7 
Civil Engineer | Industria! Designing ° 
Stationary Engineer | Commercial! Illustrating | e 
Telephone Expert | Window Trimming | e 
Mechanica! Engineer I} Show-Card Writing | ° 
Mechanica! Draftsman i Advertising Man | 
Electrical Engineer Stenographer ;°¢ 
Electric Wireman || Rookkeeper | ° 
7 nea == 
’ + 
Name « 
. . 
Street and Ne 
. 
* 
City . 


ere eee rere eeee® 
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Strong, accurate and serviceable ap- 
paratus for yarn and cloth testing. In 
use by the Quartermasters Department 


of the U.S.A. 


Prices Low and 
Oualty Very fligh 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


May we tell you more about them? 


Hand Operated Yarr 
Tester 


Yarn Examining Machine. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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MILL NEWS. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Fussner Ho- 
siery Mills now at 2411-13 No. Howard St. where 
they are manufacturing children’s and infants’ cot- 
ton hosiery with 58 knitters, 33 ribbers and 9 loop- 
ers, will be removed to Amber & Seltzer Sts., 
Joseph Fussner, the proprietor of the plant, hav- 
ing recently purchased the building at the S. E. 
corner of those streets for $10,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. James F. Farrell & 
Co., operating &4 knitters and 8 ribbers on women’s 
seamless and infants’ and children’s cotton hosiery 
at 220 Ashmead St., Germantown, have dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Farrell will continue the busi- 
ness, but under the name of the Scotland Mills 
Hosiery Co. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Edward A. Blood, 
Edward Blood and John Blood are applying for 
a charter for John Blood & Bro., Incorporated. 
The company is now manufacturing underwear for 
women, which they dye, bleach and finish and sell 
through New York. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The equipment of 
the plant until recently operated by John Scanlon 
& Sons at 3d and Huntingdon Sts. was sold out 
at public auction on March 28. The plant con- 
tained 396 looms, which they operated on cotton 
and woolen fabrics. 


Pennsylvania, York. It is reported a syndicate 
is negotiating for the purchase of the three mills 
of the York Silk Mfg. Co. 


Tennessee, Memphis. The Proctor & Gamble 
Co., manufacturers of soaps, Cincinnati, may build 
a cotton mill here at a cost of about $350,000 
Plans were considered at a recent meeting of the 
company. 


Texas, Austin. Governor Colquitt has vetoed 
what is known as the Townsend Bill appropriating 
$150,000 to build a cotton factory at the Rusk 
Penitentiary. 


*Texas, Fort Stockton. There is nothing def- 
inite as yet in the project of J. H. Baverley to 
establish a rope mill at Fort Stockton. 


*Texas, Wichita Falls. A mass meeting will be 
called soon for the consideration of the cotton 
mill proposition. H. A. Emerson and J. A. Kemp 
have been mentioned previously in connection with 
this project. 


Virginia, Emporia. The oid Ashby Cotton Mill 
has been sold to Alexander & Garsed of Char- 
lotte, N. C.. and the machinery has been removed 


Virginia, Norfolk. The Margolius Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $115,000 
under the laws of Massachusetts.) The incorpora- 
tors are L. B. Way, president; Paul W. Kear, vice- 
president: L. P. Matthews, secretary and treas- 
urer, all of Norfolk. It is understood the new 
corporation will manuiacture bagging. 


*Wisconsin, Appleton. There is nothing definite 
to report on the project of H. I. Norton of Mari- 
nette, and others, to organize a $100,000 company 
to develop water power at Davis Falls on the 
Pike River and establish a fiber plant 





NEWS 







Pennsylvania, Siegfried. Reports that the Atlas 
Hosiery Mills are shut down and for sale are 
incorrect. 


Pennsylvania, Vinemont. It is reported that a 
Mr. Miller of Adamstown will establish a hosiery 
plant here. This probably refers to the location of 
a branch mill here by Miller Bros. of Adamstown, 
manufacturers of women’s seamless cotton hosiery. 

Rhode Island, Providence. The capital stock of 
the Vesta Knitting Mills has been increased from 
$200,000 to $350,000 


*Utah, Brigham. It is understood that 
derson, proprietor of the Brigham City 
Factory, has removed the knitting department of 
his business to Salt Lake City, continuing the 
webbing department in Brigham. 





Virginia, Suffolk Local business men are re- 
ported to be planning the organizati fa cor 
poration to build a knitting mill. The capital pro- 
posed is $15,000. $10,000 has been subse 

Virginia, Williamsburg. Harry N. Phillips, one 
of the trustees of the bankrupt Williamsburg Knit- 
ting Mill Co., hes returned here after a trip to the 






East in the interest of the sale of the plant. It is 
understood My. Phillips is in touch with a possible 
purchaser. The business men of Williamsburg 


have pledged $2,500 as a bonus to anyone who will 
buy and operate the mill. 

Wisconsin, Luxembourg. The machinery the 
Inland Knitting Works has been removed to Green 
3ay, where a factory building has been purchased. 
A new corporation will be formed to take over 
the business of which Peter Boucher and Joseph 
Lohst of Luxembourg, and Emil Barbaux of 
Green Bay, are the principal stockholders. The 
fact that they have moved from Luxembourg is 
due to the difficulty they have experienced in ship- 
ping from this point. 


New York, Amsterdam. Loss estimated at 
$20,000 was caused by fire in the plant of Yund, 
Kennedy & Yund. The blaze was practically con- 
fined to the card room in No. 2 Mill, No. 1 Mill 
being in no way affected and has been in operation 
since the morning after the fire. Repairs are 
already being made to the building and the cards 
are being reclothed. They expect to resume opera- 
tions in full within three or four weeks. 


New York, Fort Plain. A fire in th 
room of No. 2 Mill of the Bailey Knitting 
caused some damage. The plant is runnir 
usual, 

North Carolina, Hickory. A slight loss was 
caused by fire in the boiler room of the Elliot 
Knitting Mills. The operation of the plant was 
not interrupted as the boiler and engine were not 
damaged. 





Pennsylvania, Bath. D. J. Odenwelder’s knit- 
ting mill, containing 75 knitters operated on men’s 
and children’s seamless hosiery, was recently dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $500. 

Pennsylvania, Elizabethtown. The Auto Knit- 
ting Mills have been destroyed by fire with loss of 
about $5,000. Hosiery and underwear were manu- 
factured. 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporated 


CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 





Chemical Division Engineering Division 
Design of Special Plants Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement 
Reducing Cost of Processes Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
Control of Supplies Remodelling Power Plants 
Elimination of Wastes Steam Turbine Installation 


















93 Broad Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM V. THRELFALL CO. 


Complete Mill Equipment 
MACHINERY ror COTTON, WOOLEN ann WORSTED MANUFACTURERS 


ALSO FOR 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
POWER AND TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


Marshall Building, Broad, Central and Doane Streets 
BOSTON, MASS. 










WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


“Marathon” 
Oak Tanned Belting 




















Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finis hing Picke ers ‘ ‘ orsied Aprons 
Automatic Square anc d Cone Willows, * Schofielh! 
= rmediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dus t- —— 
= Waste Pullers, Worsted an ad Shoddy Reels, All 

ids of Spike as l 
tide of Spiked SatAprons R. H. HOOD COMPANY 
Special Machinery Built. elt Machinery Repairs, 


Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 1842 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








A. SUTER 


Textile Engineer 


“ Broadway 
New York 


IMPORTER OF 


Testing Apparatus | 
Finishing Machinery 


French Spun Schappe 









CALCULATING DISC, 
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MILL NEWS. 


Fred Arpine has been appointed overseer of { } 


spinning at Plainfield Woolen Co., Central 
Village, Conn. He was formerly employed at the 
Franklin Mill, Franklin, N. H. 


W. M. Doyle, overseer of weaving at the Atlan 
tic Mill, Stottville, N. Y., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company. 


E. C. Gammage has been appointed superinten- 
dent and designer at the Earnsdale Worsted Co., 
Clinton, Mass. He comes from the Marston 
Worsted Co., Skowhegan, Me. 


R. M. Broom, formerly overseer of carding at 
the Lockmore Mill, Yorkville, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed overseer of carding at the Hanes Knit 
ting Co., Winston, N. C. 


H. W. Smith has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving in the No. 3 Mill of the Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va. He comes from Bessemer 
City, N. C 

R. H. Harris has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Floyd Milis, 
Rome, Ga. 


F. A. Briggs has accepted the position as over- 
seer of the finishing department at the Highland 
Park Mill, Charlotte, N. C 

J. L. Scruggs, overseer of carding at the Gaff- 
ney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Republic Miils, 
Great Falls, S. C 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Two of the five 
buildings containing the hair cloth plant of Gordon 
Bros., Ince., Pierce and Orthodox Sts., were re 
cently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at 
$100,000. The plant contained 200 looms. The 
business has been conducted for the past year by 
W. P. Barrows, receiver 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. A fire in card 
room of the River Spinning Co. caused damage 
estimated close to $1,000. 


John J. Brown has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Union Mfg. Co., Peterboro, 


N. H. He comes from the Harmony Mills, 
Cohoes, N. Y, 


Elmer D. McCarthy, sunerintendent of Geo. H 
Tilton & Sons Hosiery Mill, Laconia, N. H., will 


leave about March 1 to take entire charge of t! 


company’s mills at Columbia, S. C., and Savannah 
Ga. He is succeeded at Laconia by Gideon 
Perry, who has been his assistant for several yea 


John Donahue, superintendent of the Fuld & 
Hatch Knitting Co., Albany, N. Y., has resigned 
to accept a similar position with the Victor Knit- 
ting Mill, Cohoes, N. Y. He is succeeded at the 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. by Angus Garett. 


James Dickey, superintendent of the Cascade 
Knitting Mill, Cohoes, N. Y., has severed his con- 
nection On account of ill health. He is succeeded 
by Howard McDowell 


Homer J. Conkey has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Fitwell Kn‘tting Co., Cohoes, 
N. Y. He has been in the employ of this c 
pany for several! years. 


om 





Many Textile Mills 


are replacing their older 
mechanical transmission systems 
by the installation of Steam Tur- 
bine Generating Units for electri- 
cal power, employing group or 
individual drive. In new mills ot 
any considerable size, electrical 
power has become a characteristic 
feature. 


Allis - Chalmers 
Steam Turbines 


are taking a leading part in the 
electrification of textile mills. One 
of the largest mills in the country in- 
stalled three 750 K.W. Steam Tur- 
bines, and soon followed with the 
installation of a fourth unit of 3250 
K.W. A fifth unit, also of 32: 
K.W. has since been ordered, and all 
on the strength of satisfaction received 
from the first turbines. 

It is to your advantage to consult 
Allis-Chalmers Company when con- 
templating a change in your power 
plant equipment. 


Write for Bulletins 


Allice-Chalmers Steam Turbines installed in the 
Power Plant of a Textile Mill. 


Allis-Chalmers Company 
General Offices, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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where high economy and 


a is 3 FINCH: For all power purposes 


close regulation is required. 


Cylinders @ Valve Chests 
rebored in place. 





General engine repairs. 








Rice & Sargent Corliss Engines 


Heavy Duty Type 
NOTED FOR 
RELIABLE SERVICE, 
LOW STEAM CONSUMPTION, 
LOW FRICTION LOSSES and 
SPEEDS HIGHER THAN OTHER CORLISS TYPES. 
Designed and built by 


PROVIDENCE ENGINEERING WORKS 
Main Office & Works PROVIDENCE, R. L 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Ba Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


*“*ANGLE or GLOBE” “The Controlling 
“THE GOLDEN” Altitude Valves” 


Cushioned Non- Return maintain a uniform stage of water in 


standpipes, reservoirs or tanks. 


























and 
° "42 J . ‘Work Both Ways."’ 
Triple Acting Valves ; wi 
s : oes No overflow in case of fire pres- 
**Work Both Ways sure. Valves closed by water or 








: . electricity 
Protect your Power Station with 


“The Valves that are absoiutely “FLOAT VALVES” 
juaranteed 
Gunvanter ““STANDPIPE VALVES” 







References! 

t A or oo. 

1.8. STEEL CORP. ° > 
CHICAGO BRASS CO. Automatic Valves 
NATIONAL TUBE CO. ! 

ILLINOIS STEEL CO. For Steam and Water Service 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON VALVE SPECIALTY CO, errvseuiea, ex: 
Centrifugal Pumps 


We build them in accordance with the most 
advanced practice for all requirements. 
Consult with us on any pumping proposition. 
Lawrence Pump and Engine Company 
P. O. Box 70. Lawrence, Mass. 


New York Office, 90 West St., Edmund S. Gibson, Manager. 
Catalogue 7. R. now ready. 
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MILL NEWS. 
Colorado, Trinidad. The Chamber Com 
merce is endeavoring to secure a woolen mill and 


is negotiating for equipment of the Topeka Wool- 
en Mfg. Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


ot 


Connecticut, Danbury. Edward VonGal has 
purchased the interests of J. G. Irving in the J. G. 
Irving Silk Works, Mr. VonGal now being the 
sole owner. The name of the business will be 
changed to the Imperial Silk Works. Mr. Irving 
retains the ownership of the building and will 
lease it to the new company. 


New Bedford. The stockhold- 
new Quissett Mill have voted to in- 
crease the capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
250,000. The stock has been subscribed for. The 
officers for the ensuing year are William M. But- 
ler, president; Thomas F. Glennon, agent, and 
Edward H. Cook, treasurer. 








Massachusetts, 
ers oO! 


the 





Pennsylvania, Royersford. The McKibban 
Hosiery Co., Inc., has removed from Royersford 
to 404 Brown St., Philadelphia, and is operating 
13 knitters and six ribbers on men’s, women’s and 
children’s hosiery and fancy knit goods in cotton 
mercerized and silk. This concern also is a large 
buyer of other of knit goods. J. G 
McKibban is president and manager and L. R 
McKibban is treasurer 


*Tennessee, Chattanooga. The Chickamauga 
Knitting Mills have completed the addition men- 
tioned recently and installed bleaching equipment. 


l- 
classes 
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facture. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


100 William St., N.Y. Factories: 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
of all Materials used in 


Sizing, Finishing, Softening, Filling and 
Weighting of Yarns, Fabrics and Raw Stock 


Sizing, Tallows, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, 
Gum Arabol, Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Readymade Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Magnesium. : 
Special Compounds for Warps where stop motions 


Weighting compounds for colored and white warps. 
Finishing compounds for all classes of fabrics. 
The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing com- 
pounds make the ‘ ‘finest weaving, and will hold the ‘fly.’” 
These compounds are based on the best practical 
experience and the best materials used in their manu- 




































ARE YOU LETTING 
YOUR TIMBERS ROT? 


Wood is becoming more 
more expensive every year. 
doing to preserve yours? 


oMimurn 


CARBOLINEU 






valuable and 
What are you 





















will effectively protect it from rot, dry rot 
and decay. It will double its life at deast— 
and this meaus both underground and above 
ground. 













It’s efficiency has been proved by mill 
managers and others throughout the world 
since 1369. 











It’s easy to apply. Just cover the wood 
with an ordinary paint brush or dip it in the 
liquid. 

It’s inexpensive and does not add to the 
inflammability of the wood. 

Let us send you particulars. 
seen our Bulletin 34? 













Have 
Write for a copy. 


CARBOLINEUM 


WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 
187 FRANKLIN ST...... NEW YORK 


you 















































Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ASHWORTH BROS.-;, 


—— MANUFACTURERS 0F—— 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 












THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 


Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no ——eoo 
Will not splitS 
or warp; 


In Freight, | X* 


ens one OP OO Lb Berean 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and ® dia. 





We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired, Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


E. L. TEBBETS SPOOL COMPANY, Locke’s Mills, Me. ae 








Established 1796 


BOSTON BRADFORD a ¥ 
MASS. ENG. 


RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK 


IMPORTERS 

















Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag,corn husk andcotton calender rolls, 
hard wane, fibre, etc. Manufactured by 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor te Joha Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York City. 


A. Ge THURSTON & SON 
ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT pubaniaigiin Gh 


Successor to Ward & Vandegrift Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
eto SPINDLES, AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 













TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
EGYPTIAN COTTON THE ARCADE" 











For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers kepaired and Fitted 
, Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, with any desired Style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 





| Restepped and Retopped, 
ELMER, SALEM CO., .. ™N. J. | BOX 528,FALL RIVER, MASS. 






















ces The Bradley Stenc' Machine Tyzrivemal Also 
Makes stenci's if : é d 
John Epplers Machine Works, 629 Filbert St., Phila., Penna, «reduces cur cf Uiecnt use dy thou- manufacturer 
Manufact f ’ ’ each, Write forcatalogue 4 facturers and Roard. Write 
L | Manutacturers o ‘ and price list. shippers. for prices and 
atest Improved Cop Machinery ae 


of all kinds and 


Upright Knitting Machinery for Millinery 
Dress and Upholstery Trimmings 


101 Beekman St. 
New York, U.S.A. 







Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


Saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the tubes, saves 


labor, maintains uniform speed, and most important of 
all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refertolargest worsted mills, 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. |. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 


Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 









STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
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Joun E. Kenprick, President. Myron Fisu, Treasurer, 


M.C Fisn, Secretary 


American Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General [ill Supplies 
We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 


OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R.1. FACTORIES—Central Falls, R.1., and Fall River, Mass. 


Tubes 
Donnie YOY) BIN OR TT SY O16) BIN ORL EV1 EL IN] SS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. Parts 


—— F. ne PA P. TVA Caps : 


of aul kinds 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


2110-18 West Alleghany Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES AND FRAMES, 
for weaving Soft and Hard Silks, and all grades of Cotton Goods. 
SPECIALTY: The N. W. ©. or Never Wear Out Doup Heddle. 
See the Loom Running at our Factory. 


Established 1834 Incorporated 1900 
The J. A. Gowdey 
Reed & Harness Mfg. Co. 


JAMES WILSON, Pres. and Treas. 
Loom, Leice and Hook Reeds 
Metal Keeds for Silk Weaving 
Tem pered Steel Reeds 
All kinds of Warping Combs 


Prompt Deliveries. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Large Stock of Raw Material Constantly on Hand 


1224 No. Main St., Providence,R.I. 


Shaw’s “ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


MAKERS OF ALL STANDARD 
Spinning and Twisting Travelers 
of every description. Wire Specialties of all kinds. 
a ee ee 92 Westfield Street, - - PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


1,200,000 pairs now in use 
Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 
Send for Samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 
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The Best Value 


The largest pair of shoes is not always the 





best bargain. It’s the pair of shoes that fits that 
gives you the most for your money. 
So with 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


and 


Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 










They are the products that fit the needs of 

the mill men. Why they do this, how they do it 
mus TeavEmarkcarD and where they do it is 
“Wyandotte” | all answered in our new 

2 Textile Hints booklet. This 


booklet will be sent free to 





any mill man on_ request. 












Merely specify Textile Hints 
with the Yellow Cover. 





| Che J. B. Ford Companp, 
| Whandotle, kn. 25. AL 








IN EVERY PACKAGE, 


The J. B. Ford Company, Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich., U.S. A. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


The Wool Market. 


The market for wool is irregular and in the buy- 
ers’ favor. Holders of wool have at last yielded 
to the pressure and sought to move stocks by cut- 
ting prices. A few of the larger and stronger 
firms have refused to fall in with the price-cutting 
movement, and as a result quotations vary widely 
for the same kind of wool. Aside from the re- 
ported purchase of a 2,000,000-pound lot of terri- 
tory wool by a New England mill sales have been 
small in number and volume. The extra session 
of Congress and the reported intention of the 
House to send a bill radically revising schedule K 
to the Senate have created the general belief that 
this schedule will probably be changed in the near 
future. This is the most influential factor in the 
wool market today. Until the tariff question is 
settled business will remain unsettled. The one 


steadying influence is the 
in foreign markets. The 
brought American values 
There is no possibility of 





strong position of woo) 
recent decline here has 
to the exporting point. 
free wool, but even free 


wool would have but a slight effect on prices in 
the United States. As far as values are concerned 
tariff. revision has done all that it can do in the 
way of a reduction. Uncertainty is now the cause 
of depression in business, and that is causing deal- 
ers and manufacturers to wish for a speedy settle- 
ment of the wool tariff question at Washington. 


ee 


MILL NEWS. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Milan Silk Co. 
was incorporated a short time ago with capital 
stock of $50,000, to succeed Canova Bros., manu- 
facturers of broad silks on 14 looms. Anthony 
Gross is president and Flavio Canova, treasurer, 
superintendent and buyer. The plant is located 
at 533 East 18th St. and is operated by electric 
power. 


Massachusetts, Thorndike. Current reports of 
additions to the equipment of the Thorndike Co. 
refer to the installation of eight speeders and 80 
deliveries of drawing which were installed some 
time ago. No spinning machinery has been put 
in recently or is even contemplated. 
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The SPIRAL Softener 


the BEST BREAKER on the 
market, three times the pro- 
production of any other breaker. 
Already over two hundred 
machines in successful use. 


A. W. BUHLMANN 


Textile Engineer 
487 Broadway NEW YORK 
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LINE-SHAFT FRICTION 


TROUBLES SOLVED 


Probably the greatest waste of power can be charged to line- 
shaft friction. Which is why the Kinkead Aligning and Leveling 
Apparatus pays so greata profit on the original investment. 


$1000.00 A Year Saved 


This was the great saving recorded in one plant. In this particular case 
2350 feet of shafting were lined up in 52 hours, working at night only, while 
prev iously the same alignment took two weeks and the plant had to be shut down. 

The Kinkead Apparatus can be operated by two men who need not be ex- 
perts; it allows them to adjust shafting with perfect accuracy, and if the driving 
end should be low it can quickly be gradedin. /¢ ts a Perfect Tool for Level- 
ing Roving and Spinning Frames. Let us give you a demonstration on your 
shafting at our expense. Just drop us a line today. 


The Method of Using It, and a Few of Its Users. 


American Woolen Co, 


Amoskeag Mfg. ¢ 
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Gera Mills 





ete 





Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Kerr Thread Mills 
Kunhardt’s Mills 
Lawrence Duck Co. 
Merchants Mfg. Co. 
Norfolk & New Brunswick 

Hosiery Co. 
Orswell Mills 


Pacific Mills 








a 
















4 +] } ATs 
\rkwright Mills 


Atlantic Mills 
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American Linen Co 





Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Puritan Mills 
Paramount Knitting Co. 
Riverside Woolen Mills 
Sheriff Worsted Co. 
Standard Silk Co, 














land Worsted Mills 


Sayles Bleacheries 
Tilton Mills 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills 
Tecumseh Mills 
Wampanoag Mills 
Wood Worsted Mills 
Westamore Mills 


Write now for free demonstration. 


KINKEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7 Water St., Room 308, Boston, Mass. 









Fisher Mfg. Co 












Grant Yarn Co 
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CHART SHOWING COURSE OF PRICES FOR WOOL, TOPS AND WORSTED YARN AT BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


VERO a we 


The Bradford Market. on American account are not expected until after 

By our Special Correspondent. an indefinite number of months. All woolen and 
Bradford, Eng., March 25, 1911 worsted looms are well engaged and manufactur- 
F 5 4 e ? ‘ 7 ’ : ’ Ae ? = . r : 

More confidence is felt in the security of wool = stocks of fabrics ers ee light. The non- 
values and wools are more firmly held. There textile industries of this country are in full work, 
te still a vey fall compuaméion and wtsbee. tepe but the cotton spinning mills are again beginning 
> = i «< Akai ct i { «< 

: . short time to k m the yarn producti 
are wanted more quickly than they can be got hort time to keep down the | procuction 


ss 


ae ed DT A al ST 


off the combs. Spinners, however, continue to eee ee 
dominate the situation, to hold down prices in MILL NEWS. 
tops and maintain high prices for yarn. In this , : ; 
spinners have some assistance from an improved eee, Danielson nity ee 
: ’ oa , operated in the Danielson Cotton Co.’s plant on 
demand for 2-60s and other high-count yarns a special fabric known as cartridge cloth for the 
which occupy the spindles without setting up an  U. S. Government. 
ene demand we Opes. *Georgia, Griffin. Efforts are being made to 
The position of crossbreds is not so snug, but put the mills of the Boyd-Mangham Mfg. Co., 
is better than a month ago. New Zealand wool the Cherokee Mills and the Spalding Cotton Mills 
fit for prepared 40s is relatively scarce this sea in operation again. The affairs of the Cherokee 
: Mills have been found to be in good shape, and, 
while some mistakes have been made, it is be- 
lieved this property will shortly be in operation. 
hardened by a steady demand from Russia for H. H. Bass has been elected temporary president 
scoured matchings which are bought to suit the and J. Henry Walker, temporary secretary. It 
. ; a : : will probably be necessary to reorganize the 
Russian tariff. The finer crossbreds are all well (Cherokee Mills and a committee has been ap- 
held. pointed to act for stockholders in negotiating 
No quotable change can be recorded in Eng- with the creditors and arriving at some definite 
lish wools, in which more business has been pass- plan of reorganization. The Spalding Cotton 
ing at the established rates. Mills also will probably be reorganized 


son and the carding sorts are correspondingly 
abundant. The market in Colonial 40s wool is 


Noils sell a little better and select lots of meri Illinois, Chicago. The co-partnership hereto- 
no quality command fractionally better prices mc existing eg = eg poo. rt ans egal under 
ie : the name of the estern Knitting as been 
ixties stand at 28-33 cents and forties at 14-16 3H 
S ( 33 { 14-10 dissolved by mutual consent, Mr. Gorchakeft hav- 
ing bought out the interest of Mr. Siegal and con- 
A little general support has been lent to this tinuing the business under the name of the West- 
; Festbtteser’: MECIs i Ee 

market by the reports of improvement in the 1 wae 'g, em Mr. Gorchakoff assumes all 
. : ; . : . artnership indebtedness As noted i ‘ he 
iceraties scant Claes: telenboten wa Pp p ! ot in another 
French and a industries. America i as part of this issue, Mr. Siegal will establish 
garded as being in a bad way and large operations knitting plant 
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air in your factories. 


Daylight for Factories, 


multiplies the earning capacity of your men. 
ment in manhood that will yield compound interest. 


The strength and lightness of Detroit-Fenestra are 
founded upon the remarkable Fenestra joint. Strength 
gained not lost at the point of intersection. Let our 
expert engineers solve your particular problem of 
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WAN 


WORKERS not WEAKLINGS 


is the call of today: the call of an age that skipped centuries in one. 
place in the business world for the unfit or the laggards. 
the twentieth century pace give them floods of sun and breeze. 


When you curtail sunshine you stint in sinew. 


Detroi-Jenesira, 


Solid Steel Windows 


lighting and ventilation. 


Dept. 420 





Detroit Steel Products Co., Mfrs. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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There is no 


That your workers may keep 
Don’t be niggardly of 


It is a gilt-edged security—an_invest- 


Architects, engineers—everybody interested in con- 
struction should write to us for Catalogue X. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE, 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 


The Cotton Market. 


Prices have fluctuated within comparatively nar 
row limits since our last report, but the predicted 
advance has not materialized There are many 


things that would warrant an advance, among 
them being the large takings by foreign 
and the 


continent. The depressed state of trade in the 


spinners 
improved trade in Lancashire and on the 
domestic goods market and the prospect of gov 
ernment regulation of eotton exchanges tend to 
restrain speculation for an advance lhe move- 
ment into sight from September 1 to March 31 is 
reported by the “Chronicle” for a series of years, 


IQIO-I1 : 10,607,998 
1909-10 9,105,715 
1908-09 1,743,547 


1907-08 9.891 ,604 


1900-07 II 947,073 
1905-00 9,331 720 
The world’s visible stock on March 31 is esti- 


mated by the same authority at 4,270,282 bales, as 
compared with 4,167.533 bales on the correspond- 
ing date at 1910, 4,892,437 bales in 1909, and 4,318, 
160 bales in 1908 
eee 

Massachusetts, Lowell. Work is progressing 
on the installation of knitting machinery in the 
plant of the Middlesex Co. and removing the old 
woolen machinery. Fine gauge seamless hosiery 
will be produced. F. J. Cartledge is superin- 
tendent. 


Phone Connections. 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton Mercerized Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MILL NEWS. 


*Missouri, Kansas City. It is rumored that the 
J. Spencer Turner Co. is interested in the re- 
organization of the Kansas City Cotton Mills Co. 
The mill has been shut down since the death of 
Witten McDonald, and as has been noted pre- 
viously. a $600,000 company is being organized 
and preparations made to put it in operation 
again. 


*New Hampshire. Manchester. Nothing can be 
learned regarding the identity the hosiery con- 
cern that is communicating ith the Manchester 

3oard of Trade relative to removing to Man- 
chester. Negotiations are still in progress. 


New Jersey, Jersey City. The Tisbest Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock 
of $200,000 by Charles F. Jones, Charles J. Ross, 
George Mack and H. O. Coughlan. The purpose 
is given as to operate knitting mills. The Cor- 
poration Trust Co. has been retained as attorney. 
The company will locate an office 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City 


New Jersey, Paterson \ charter has been 
granted the Standard Textile Co. with authorized 
capital of $120,000. The incorporators are Nathan 


Garfinkle, Edwin B. Hindley and Robert Leggett. 
The principal office is at 11 Mill St 


New Jersey, Paterson. Space in F. J. Day & 
Co.’s mill has been leased by the Scandia Silk 
Co., now located at Main and Van Houten Sts., 
and they will move into the new quarters in about 
four weeks. It is said some additional equipment 
will be put in. Tubular ties are made on ribbon 
looms. 
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Boomer & Boschert a Ba 


ARE THE STANDARD Ee 
Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint ] 
Any Size Any Power oat 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


—— 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 7 ~ 
KNUCKLE JOINT. Southern Agent, A.H, WASHBURN, Charlotte, N, C HYDRAULIC. 







Loom Harnesses 


For Machine Drawing 


Our HARNESSES are especially adapted for 
the American Warp Drawing Machine. The 
eyes stand square, are clean and are in perfect 
alignment. We furnish the harnesses equipped 
with spacers and ready for the machine if desired 
















GARLAND MFG. CO. 
SACO, MAINE G 
Formerly Loom Picker Co. - - Biddeford, Maine = Trap- wart 


THe SEYDEL Meco. Co. 


JERSEY city, NN. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


b Ln TT PY \, 
CTY) 
——— 
& SSS rrvoe-nan S$ 
SIZINGS AND FINISHINGS 


SOAPS, SOFTENERS AND STARCHES FOR ALL TEXTILES 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ATLANTA 

















Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE, 


cele, tls ie tl it, on nia i eT 


SE a. Se 


The Cotton Yarn Market. these counts cannot expect a ver 


very profitable 
yarn market has shown business. 


In some respects the y 
a slight improvement. Prices have reached the Eastern Cops 

; 6s ... , 
point where spinners can no longer spin some = : —— 


° . _ Sa . 2s 
of the numbers without serious loss. In conse- jo, a 
quence the supply has been considerably curtailed 14s . .. 22% 


and a number of spinners on staple sizes, such 108 .. . 23% 
as 2/20s and 2/30s warps, have closed their plants, 18s -+ 23% 
20s . eae 24% 


2 : ; . 24% 

for illustration, at less than 23 cents from the 4s . eee 25% 

spinner. A number of sales of stock yarn have 206s .. 253%4 

/ t7 iz 

been made at 22% cents and 22% cents, but the 3° --- tees 26% 
o,° . > : 348 ° ome a 

strong position of the spinners’ prices is stop 7/2 


30s sewers 28% 
ping these methods of doing business. Two or § gos .... Y% 


ee 


and it is almost impossible to buy 2/20s warps, 


et nan a 
a 


eu: 


three merchants have taken orders at these prices On cones, 34c. more up to 14s; Ic. 10re from 
rather than see the business slip through their 15s to 22s; 1%ec. from 23s to 355, and 2c. above 


aoL 


hands, and, in consequence, have been forced t that. 

take a loss in order to cover. This has not made Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 

them anxious to repeat the experience. ... 22% 
The demand for manufactured goods is still S 23 

extremely slow, but one hopeful sign is that al 


eee OE en OS) 


Saas 


most all orders received by the manufacturing 
trade are for immediate delivery and in many 
cases telegraph orders. This convinces the manu 
facturers that there is but a all stock ahead 

and the market, while dull, in an extremely 
healthy condition. There is some apprehension, 
however, as to the effect of the special session 

of Congress. This, however, can only affect the 
men’s wear and dress goods lines The cotton Le rn Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler 
yarn business, however, is always greatly affected : 
by the demand for yarns for men’s wear, espe 
cially in such numbers as 2/22s, 2/26s and 2/32s 
warps and skeins. Until the demand for these 


1 


numbers revives from this source spinners 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns t's knit cas sca'wores 


Fabrics. 


Novelty Yarns xe trsh st & cme wos, wernes 
Cotton Warps sitsec™ eect te tren, rei, ooton 
an Tin 












Greene & Daniels Manufacturing Co., 
Combed, Carded and Gassed 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps 


Dye Sulphur Blacks Direct in Cops, Cones or Tubes. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade, Pawtucket, R. I. 








MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 
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TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS Cotton Yarns 


on hand and made to order. 


s SP vip 
S. W. Cor. Fifth and [Market Sts., Phila. ; — ne eet 
_LILLL_LLLITTITVITIIVLLV————« | rrOVvidence, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 


4a 















Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 
For Embossing and Other Calenders. 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


Sole Agents for America 


55-57 Franklin Street, - New York 












GRANT YARN CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 







| YARNS. bo padiiive 
Cotton. and WARPS 





LUDWIG LIT’TALER 


Tram, THROWN SILK, Organzine. -y A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


ARTIFICIAL OR woop SILK. 
Plain, Gasse Mercerized, Prepared and other Cotton A COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


A nd, 
R Yarns. Polishe dand G lazed Threede end Yarns. Mohair R Der’t Frep’k Vietor & ACHELIS 
ond Worsted, Tinsel and Turkey Red Yarns. 


soo erent Quality Harness Twine | IN| | Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


Silk Throwing Mills BOONVILLE and YONKERS.N.Y | §& 





366 Broadway cor. Franklin St:, NEW YORK 





The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 
Mills at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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Card and Combed Peeler. Reverse Twist Two 
and Three-Ply. 


Size Carded. Combed. 
20s ae ; a Se a 00.33 ag 
24s 34 $0.50 | 
30s . . : . 40 53 
PN is aoc ; se . 45 .56 
4os ... fees .47 58 
45s . 5 7 a 7 ‘ =. ae OI 


Se 


The Philadelphia Market. 


t 


7s and coarser 21y 
Se aed 08 ...... 21% 
10s 21 
12s 22 
I4s 22% 
IOs 23 
= 
Iss 2372 
20S 23% 
22s 24 
24s 24% 
26s 25 


Southern high grade mule yarn: 


Cones 


SE ccloummiaiers a ' es coh ope 24 
20s and 22s 25-25 
24s i . 26 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 
SP SE WN aka sa ochn Geet wow ae gpeceen 21 
10s ee re 21% 
Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 
odes 006 6 oO SS Oo 4 60S CN SRO RSS CECE WE OE eK 23 
EE ew ere 6167-8 eee ws ew a oe wee ele Ciba @Oe a ew S'egeies 2372 
14s 2 
| Peer ree ee eee Te Tt ee eee 24% 
18s Ss aon wad ors sr deny Sica aait aie al aa cas 25% 
Shs BG SG ik aa Si os PE eee wa ks 2534-26% 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
eR Oe Ene ere ee 21 
i OA EE nc Sc avrelvs ce neler dene cheers 2114-22 
Kia BE: cee bead 6a hs on ce Gobnceee tame 22-22% 
SEE: cc Wh 600 Ub Kde8 00s Webs ce ode Hed Obed ChE SES TON 23 
sag htc beats aia Saale ak aa eels hie bea are ane 22 
16/2 22 
20/2 23 
30/2 25 
Mc os Mera teak Ria cia km ecen sian ak 2 30 
sc ali ike GO ollie nn nd an dealin Bar eri nali aruilat aie 21 
SAGs «wee ci Lento eks 21% 


New York, Fonda. Certificate of dissolution 
has been filed by the Thissen Silk Fabric Co. The 
machinery has been removed to Kane, Pennsyl- 
vania, and is being operated by a new concern 


known as the Thissen Silk Mfg. Co., as reported 
previously 
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€pward A. Snpder 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED YARNS 


521 MARINER AND MERCHANT BLDG. 
308 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 







REPRESENTING 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHESTER, PA. 
MERCERIZED AND GASSED YARNS 


CONES, SKEINS AND WARPS 

























HOLLAND & WEBB, LTD. 


NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND, 


FINE COTTON AND MERCERIZED YARNS 


IN COUNTS FROM 60° To 200% 





SILK AND ARTIFICIAL SILK 
Brass BOBBIN AND LEVER LACE YARNS 


A SPECIALTY 























DIRECT SELLING AGENT 


MILL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 





JAMES E. MITCHELL (O,, °°MSESSES%iscrs 
Cotton Yarns 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“ronkevxeo | COTTON YARNS 





William Whitman @ Co., 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK. 
BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS. 


ATLANTA. 
CHARLOTTE. 












CATLIN @® COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 345-7 Broadway CHICAGO, 719 Medinah Bldg. 
Boston, 67 Chauncy St. PHILADELPHIA, 128-130 Chestnut St. 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS: 

Lawton Spinning Company, Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Tremont and Suffolk Mills, 

and others furnishing full range of all numbers. 
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&. &. Crocker, Pres. 










S. R. Mason, Treasurer 


MASON BRUSH 
WORKS 


a4 Mill and Machine 
Brushes | 


| Repairing a Specialty. 
Worcester, 
i lass. | 


INDUSTRIAL MILLS CO. 


ms » Jusper and Huntingdon Sts., Phila., Pa, 
wn We Manufacturers of 

yy NARROW FABRICS 
Lak Special attention paid to Plain and Fa 


dey SPOOL TAPES, STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS 


Send for samples of our extra quality 


ROYAL CRESCENT TAPES 


» all numbers 17 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET; 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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HiGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON 


CARDED and COMBED, in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS. 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 
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hh. BF. Stiles, Treas. 


2a ae MIL t.5 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


YARNS 





Century Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers of 


Hosiery Yarns 
Nos. 10s to 30s Sell Direct 
South Boston . &. a Virginia 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fringes, Tapes, Bindings, & Narrow Fabrics 


Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin St, NEW YORK 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness aud Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers, 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


For the Underwear Trade. 





Niagara Thread Co. 
120-122-124 So. American St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers of 

Sewing Threads and 
Mercerized Cotton 


We manetaetrs a special — aad 
or the Underwear trad 
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Linen Yarns. 


Dealers and agents handling linen yarns in this 
market report increasing sales in all lines, the 
hardening of prices and the scarcity of some 
counts seeming to have no effect upon manufac 
turers, who, finding that they must have the goods, 
are willing to pay prevailing values in order to 
get them. 

Belfast reports have it that conditions seem to 
be uninteresting at the present time in so far 
as the spinner is concerned. The buying is solely 
of a filling-in character, as good line warps and 
finer counts are exceedingly scarce, with prices 
still going up. Spinners, it is said, have plenty 
of advance business. American importers are 
reported as predicting an increase in the flax now 
growing, which indicates a lowering of prices for 
the coming season. 


35s Lea on cones ~++ QO-35 
50s Lea on cones . 0 Some 
60s Lea on cones 1.00-1.05 
80s Lea on cone 1.00-1.10 
gos Lea on cones I.15-1.20 
100s Lea on cones I.30-1.35 
110s Lea on cones .. ‘ : ae 
120s Lea on cones ee . 1.65 
+> - —— — 


*North Carolina, Haw River. Petition for th: 
sale of the property of the Trolinwood Mfg. Co 
has been made for May 1. The plant is now being 
operated under orders of the Court. J. R. Young 
is trustee. 










THE 


draft. Send for Models and particulars 


HyvDRAULIC 





MELLOR MATCHLESS METHOD 


BOILER FURNACE EQUIPMENT 


Mellor’s **Anti-Smoke’’ bars are designed for efficiently burning bituminous coal. 
nuisance, produce more steam and save 15 per cent. fuel, 


Mellior’s ‘‘Climax’ bars are efficient steam producers. Consume any grade of anthracite fuel cqual to force 


Mellor Furnace Engineering Co.,608 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


DUNN 


aR 


60 INDIA ag 


BOSTON: - MASS. 





KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


Represented in the South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





Meet the requirements 


Lowell *" | 
f any cotton, woolen 
Crayons or worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 


Lowell Crayon Co., ,,°rgiss!. Lowell, Mass. 


Trade Mark on every box. 


OF 


They eliminate the smoke 


t 
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TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS Ty! Y ASK ABOUT OUR NEW 
TESTING 


MACHINE 


For testing the strength of Cloth, Paper, or any material you wish to know the strength and elasticity of. 


We also manufacture WARPERS and BEAMERS for Ribbons, Tapes and All Narrow Goods 


oe ae 


65 Worth Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS 


rt) - | iB Y 99 BRAND NARROW FABRICS 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. 


Cc. H. KNAPP, Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F. C. BARTON, President 


65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons. 
Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty. 

















































































































H. HopGson, Pres. & Treas. 





Crey—Colors on Mixtures 


Woolen: Merino | | 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, | | 


“EATON RAPIDS, MICF. 





William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Cotton and Wool Wastes 


CcCoOoTTON YARNS 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production, Correspondence solicited. 


Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 






Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 
(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


Worsted Yarns. 


OFFICE 
100 BOYLSTON STREET 
TELEPHONE 19 OXFORD 


QUEENSBURY MILLS 


Mohair, Iustre and Worsted Yarns 
—Single and Two Ply— 
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BOSTON 





Frep Hopcson, Gen. Mgr. 


Worcester, Mass. 








C. M. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Tre 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


' THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 


. A. BLAISDELL, 
Vice-Pres. and Sec’ y. 


EGYPTIAN 
PERUVIAN 


Shipments direct to mill 
ypt, Peru and al! American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


THE FARISH-STAFFORD CO, 


Cotton Yarns and Piece Goods 


ALL NUMBERS YARN CARDED AND COMBED 
Gassed and Mercerized Yarns 


57-59 Worth St., New York. 
31 Bedford St., 242 Chestnut St. 332 Medinah Temple, 


Boston Phila. Chicago 
WOOLEN AND 


Reels for Cotton “Votes 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & Co., 


2124 to 2130 East York St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes. Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers, 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery, 
Special Machinery. 


CoO T TON, 


American Long Staple a Specialty. 
from Eg 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 


mene tee 


The Woolen and Worsted Yarn Market. BRADFORD SPUN YARN, 


2/16 Ingrain (black) .. 46-48 
; 2/16 Ingrain (light grey #) vee 
- feeling from the buying trade, and while they 2/36 Ingrain (white) sauce 
are still hunting business they claim that there 2/12 to 2/16 low common .. 63-70 
is something coming in almost every day which 2/12 to 2/20 low common . 68-70% 
makes them feel some encouragement after the — on ar i blooe sh are ae 
2/32 1/4 blood Siig whats ae 
some time. 2/20 3/8 blood ... J oe 8214-85 
Dress goods manufacturers are waiting on the 2/26 3/8 blood wees ee ee 85-87% 
3 
3 


Spinners of worsted yarns report a little bet- 


ee se 


a a a cl eT 


aE = 


depression which they have been experiencing for 


ad 


. 2 /% oe 2517 
cutting-up trade. The only call for goods they 2/30 3/8 blood vo eee 


ae : 2/32 3/8 blood . seesee 90-92% 
are receiving at present is for serges, in which 2/36 3/8 blood . 9214-95 


they are using from 2/36s warps and 1/18s filling 2/40 1/2 blood . : 921%4-1.02% 
up to 2/50s warp and 1/30s filling. 2/40 delaine 
; az a a/en delaine 
Men’s wear manufacturers are now waiting on /50 delaine 


1 1 len - ' TI a. 2/40 Australian 
the clothing salesmen’s orders Phe salesmen 9769 Australian 
are about to start on their fall trips and what 2/60 Australian 


the result will be is a matter of speculation 2/24 luster 

- ¢ 1 2 ster 

Some manufacturers claim that business will be 2/28 luster . 
2/30 and 3/32 luster 


, aeraat 2/36 luster aliioain ecb ete cad 1. 10- LI 
the special session of Congress and President 1/24 worsted and Sos ingle cotton for rain- 


Taft know what they will do to the tariff the UTI oes vkses veneeetvecsecssstcccsee SB 
retailer will not place any large business. Until 1/24 — and 120 single cotton for rain- 

a ee ee ee « 
the manufacturer sees what the cutting-up trade 1.10 


} 


eee « 


= 
ea 


good, while others hold to the idea that until 


will do they will not be in a position to place FRENCH SPUN YARN. 

orders for yarns. The fabrics which they have 1/20 1/4 blood se 75-80 
placed on the market are mostly in two-tone ef- 1/20 high 1/4 .................. .. 82-87% 
fects in which they are using 2/30s and 2/60s t/ao high 3/8 .........000-. ..» 97%4-1.00 


1/20 1/2 blood 1.05-1.10 

aid -O5-I. 
yarn. ea ' 1/30 1/4 blood 
The knitting trade is reported as being in a_ 1/30 3/8 blood 


little better condition than heretofore and is now 1/30 1/2 blood 
beginning to place orders for yarns in counts a oo 
from 2/1os to 2/20s for sweaters. There is also ‘Jo neti 
some business from the toque manufacturers, who _1/so0 Australian 
report being fairly busy and are buying 2/18s to 1/60 Australian 
2/26s worsted and some roving yarns. 1/70 Australian 


wee eee Re 2» RA ay 


It is also reported that many of the spinners ee 
are looking into the matter of selling bundle Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
yarns to the retail trade for home consumption Spinners of woolen 
and almost all the mills making this class of 
yarns report being actively employed 


and merino yarns report 


that while business for the month past has been 


somewhat slow. trade is now beginning t¢ 


g 1g » pick 


I 
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up. Purchasers of yarns are beginning to specify 
on contracts and deliveries are being made, with 
some orders for yarns in lots from 2000 pounds 
up coming in. It is anticipated that business will 
now begin to improve. Most of the yarn now 
being specified for is 2/20 cut, 2/23 cut in Ox- 
fords, colors and double bleached in merinos and 
all-wool. 

While knitters report having been rather dull 
on account of the jobbing trade holding off in 
placing their orders for sweaters, they are now 
compelled to buy if it is their wish to get goods 
when they want them. This is beginning to bring 
in business and the knitters as a consequence are 
becoming busier from day to day. 

Weaving yarns not being in demand the spin- 
ners are working on knitting yarns only at this 
time -rices, which have remained at practically 
the same figure for the past few months, are now 
beginning to stiffen. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS. 


Cut. Wool. Cotton 

2/20 Light Grey Mixed... .80% 20% 55 
2/20 Light Grey Mixed... .90% 10% 60 
2/20 Light Grey All Wool............. 70 
ofan Gomored All W0l.. ...0kssccncece 6244-65 
2/20 Bleached ............ 80% 20% 67% 
2/20 Bleached aknecesc ee 10% 70-72% 
2/20 Bleached All Wool............... 75-77% 
2/25 Light Grey Mixed All Wool..... 8214-85 
2/25 Bleached All Wool Jan 8714-90 


—$—_—— 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


3usiness continues dull and _ unsatisfactory. 
Shoddy manufacturers are buying stock only to 
cover orders already booked, and spinners are 
following the same policy. The export trade 
continues fairly brisk, and provides a very wel- 
come outlet for rag stock. The complicated 
political situation and the approach of the light 
weight season lead dealers to look for a con 
tinuance of the present quiet state of trade. Ther: 
are, however, factors which lead the trade to con- 
clude that no serious break in values will occur. 
Wool is now practically at the exporting point 


and no change of the tariff can bring about a 


decline in prices so long as the foreign markets 
remain firm. Wool substitutes are on the same 
basis of values. In other words the markets have 
discounted any change that the Washington gov- 
ernment can bring about. What is needed now 
is a settlement of the tariff question so that deal- 
ers and manufacturers can attend to business 


without the constant fear of political disturbance. 
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SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all wool................ - 47-50 
White knit, all wool, best fine 


oLeuecblan oe 27-41 
We EW Bo das bs badceetccteweun 33-38 
LSet WORM, Cle TOR... .... occ cwrcdcceeers 32-35 
New pure indigo blue... .......ccccccseces 30-33 
Merino. 

Fine light, all wool............... vwseses ae 
Medium light, all wool......... <#ak oomace re 
if 7 ee erererees 28-29 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade........... 20-23% 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2........... 161%4-17% 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool............. 21% 
ik Se” eee 22-27 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 


No. 1 


ja Fh a oh lib bne i wlaus ae Nh bee eee ee ee 23 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, 

POO SD avn ch wxcrdadesncctuaetcaseaen's 16-20 

WOOLEN RAGS. 
Pie Merchant CHMOTE. «oc caw cc ccccccescvses GD 
Choice light colors ........ jee hote Sty Santis Se 
Browns .. Liste ie shoce xtnlghaargie pai 6 Sareea arate II-14 
Blacks ... runupila- si Syhtaceaalla eieie! ci sslu/iis, oie ntl aac 
Blues ... 7 ne Leese «sc rer nigra 
Fine dark 1 he sea nees See 
Medium dark ee etcetera 
IWVorsteds 
NR Py ee eee 12-13 
Black 15-17% 
Serges 
Black | 
Blue 14 
Flannels 
HOW MORTIEE og knceccsdceceds 20-22% 
New blue . 15% 
COORONG Ss ony 5 cad bead dncis eahcewasiedes 4-6 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft woolens, best ......... Gay 3x oo ee 
Old white flannels ae iw vintaielale; eee ee dae) 
Old red flannels ee Pe eae 11%4-124% 
Old blue flannels sia ihe .-. 47% 
Old plaids Keetees Teer rrr eT tT eT ee er 5-10% 
White stockings Geeta. 21-24 
Clear hoods Ee. eee es ee re ee” 9-12 
White hood stock . 201%4-25% 
a ee ee 
MILL NEWS. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A number of prominent 
silk manufacturing concerns are planning the or- 
ganization of a company to be known as the 
Waste Products Co. to collect, handle and sell 
the waste of the mills. Some of the concerns 
interested are William Ryle & Co., Century 
Throwing Co., Smith & Kaufmann. McCollom & 


Post, Klots Throwing Co., Appel Bros. Mfg. Co. 
and the Haledon Throwing Co. 


New Jersey. Paterson. The Excello Silk Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture silk and 
other textile fibers with capital stock of $20,000. 
The incorporators are Daniel Patrick, Henry 
Green and Harry T. Johnson 
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PETER B. McMANui, 
Pres. and Treas. 


Epwarp ]. McCAUGHEY 
Secy. and Mgr. 


Home Bleach and Dye Works 


INCORPORATED 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein and long and short 


Chain Warps 


Fast Colors a Specialty 


Daily Capacity 30,000 lbs. 


Fast Colors and Black for Worsted Trade 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 
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The unvarying quality of all Cheney silk 
products is greatly due to the perfection and 
absolute uniformity of 


CHENEY 
‘YARNS 


Making silk Yarns to order is a specialty 
in our mills—your requirements will be fully 
met. Silk Yarns furnished in any form, 
mounted on spools or cones, warped or in 
the hank, for organzines, trams or singles. 


The fo lowing silk products have made Cheney Brothers a world- 
wide name: Cheney Dress and Lining Silks, Foulards, ‘‘Shower- 
proot’’ Foulards, Millinery and Knitting Silks, Satins, Velvets, 
Plushes, Silk and Velvet Ribbons, Wash and Underwear Ribbons, 
Cravats, Decorative and Upholstery Goods. 


RAQAVWWWWWQW 














Silks for electrical and insulation purposes. 
CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers, South Manchester, Conn. 


Champlain Spun Silk 
YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 













As a result of a quarter century’s experi- 
ence devoted solely to the manufacture of 
one article, we are able to offer the highest 
quality spun silk yarns at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 

In addition, we have studied the needs 
and convenience of the manufacturer using 
spun silk yarns. Our yarns are put up 
as required, in fhe skein, on tubes, cones, cops, spools, i in short, according to your 
particular ne eds. 

Yarns furnished in the natural, or dyed; the subject of fast dyeing has received 
our particular study and attention. Our colors submitted or your colors matched. 
All our yarns are pure silk, nothing but silk; sixteen ounces to the pound and 
full yardage guaranteed. 
**MORE YARDAGE TO THE POUND.” 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS, Whitehall, N. Y. 


Incorporated 1891 


NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD MILLS STN N.Y 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BROOKLYN, N.Y. ° 



















SILK MARKET 


As 
houses said today to tl vriter, “It will be much 


better for all concerns if the | 


The Silk Market. predicts but that t m rket has re i about 


ting 
S farket ha undergone 
our last writing, as 


1otations. No one can 


1 


for this weak market 


prices would 


continue for a few months, which i 


W 
n the end would 
ll 


make business very much better all around.” The 


dry goods people are buying only on a hand-to- 


Ss 


raw silk deal- 


mouth basis. Wher 1ey used to buy five or 
ten pieces of silk to be distributed among their 


hs 
ut 


VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone 7950 Spring 487 Broadway, NEW YORK 
RAW AND THROWN SILK 
SILK ON SPOOLS, CONES, QUILLS, BEAMS 


Dyed Silk for All Purposes 


SOCIETA per la FILATURA del CASCAMI di SETA 
Milan, (ITALY) 


°“CASCAMTI’ 
Schappe, Spun Silk, Cordonnets for Sewing 


In Skeins—on Cops—Spools—Cones—Leams. 
In the Gray or Dyed. 
Special attention to regularity of sizes. 


VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY, Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM RYLE & GO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co., 54 Howard St. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St. Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 








































































































































































































The rers are not 
buying much raw silk at the present time, they 
having acquired a large stock when the prices 
were low last fall. The throwsters are running 
] 


fairly full with a good demand for trams and 


some call for organzines. In Europe the silk 
manufacturers are not busy and there is no great 
activity in the trade. In Lyons and Milan the 


silk manufacturers are reported as fairly busy, 


but are not buying a great deal of raw silk. All 
in the silk trade think that business will take on 


a brisk aspect within two or three months All 
depends upon the demand by the consumer and 
the styles which will be received soon from Paris 


Below are quoted the prices current: 


European 
Grand Extra Classical Piedmont 4.50-4.55 
Extra Classical Italian. ae . 4.25-4.30 
Classical Italian .......... 4.1214-4.17'4 
Best N s Ftaliaa...ccs 4.0714-4.12! 
60 days’ basis 
Japan 
Filature Kansai Extra Extra 3.90-3.905 
Filature Kansai Extra 3.80-3.85 
Filature Shinshu Extra eicaes 3.7714-3.8214 
Filature Kansai No. 1 Extra . 3.7714-3.80 
Filature Kansai Best No. 1 3.75-3-77'A 
Filature Kansai No. 1 3.6714-3.70 
Filature Shinshu No. 1 ............... 3.65-3.67% 






Castles Ivory White Mill Paint 


Will increase the light value in your mill 
4ON 
FIREPROOF AND SANITARY 


Write for samples and prices 


The Castle Water Paint Co., 123 Liberty St., New York 
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No. 1 to 11/2 


Filature Extra Extra A 14/10. 
Filature Extra Extra B 14/16 
Filature Extra A 14/16 
‘anton Rereels Selected Nos. 1 
canton Rereels Ordinary Nos. 1-2 


Six months’ basis 


China. 


Filature First Grade 


‘hina Steam Filature Second Grade... 
Tussa Best Chops 8 Cocoons...... 


Dragon 


silk manufacturers are 
fairly good business. The demand for 
seems to have developed wonderiully 
all lines of textile manufacturing. 
ing is still in small lots, yet in the aggreg 
a good volume of business. 

spun silk is being used by the cotton, 


manufacturers. Prices 


changed and are quoted below: 
g 1 


For second quality the prices 
as our last report. 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO, PROVIDENCE. R.I. 






SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


1. A. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 





Kunkee Mars No. 1 


While th: 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229-23: gpureh st., Philadelphia. 
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NeW Philadelphia 
caring, || | Lextile School 
Redford Combing, t 



















Day and Evening 
Instruction in 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON 










— Oldest in America 
ij Preparation, Most Complete in the World 
By | p Weaving, Endorsed by the Leading 
Designing, Educators and Manufacturers 









Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Knitting, 
choo Chemistry 
and Dyeing. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 






Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 









For illustrated 






Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - - + + = Philadelphia 


















‘Toworkby the Sun__ 


\Wearstvice thevorkdone. Wan Noorden Skylights 


SQ ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 















ere oe Applicable wherever daylight is desired 






a\ \ SS A Send for Catalogue 


ae FE. Van Noorden Company 


100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SILK CITY WARPING Co. 


No. 167 Ward Street, Paterson, N. J. 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO NEW YORK OFFICE, 
CARE E. GERLI & CO., 52 GREENE STREET. 

All Frames hy with Latest Improvements, Particularly 

° R. Oscillating Reed Motion, 

The Latter Assuring Complete Relief to Strain on Silk 
GOODS FULLY INSURED BY FIRE. PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Raw SilK Warping a Specialty. 















in. 


Telephone Connection. 
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The Cotton 


































Best Mills, Highest Light Intens- 
Hose Woolen ity. Absolutely Steady 
Made Mills Light. Smallest 
for and Current Consumption. 
Use in Factories True Color Detection. 

No Clock Work. Re- 
Eu reka Fire Hose liable, Elegant Finish. 


Guaranteed for 2 years. 


ined EUREKA COT- 
a ‘ end for ir r an 








. These are the incomparable 
features of our Arc Lamp. 
% Z Further details on request. 


COSMOS ELECTRIC CO., 136 Liberty St., New York 










Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 


13 Barclay Street, New York, M.: Vs 








The Beyer “Patrol” Watchman’s Portable Clock 










ir watchman to visit as mar danger places in yeur plant 
You may start with one clock ami ie Station, and then add 
) %. No two sets of keys dup! cates, This clock 
Is Sn Infallible Check on Your Watchman. 
Ay ed and labeled Und writers’ Laboratoric Protects you | 












B fre f ‘ ur ir ris Ir stigate onal for wal ox H43 


HARDINGE BROS., | 
3133- 3141 Linesia Ave., - - Chicago, Ill. | 


Eastern Re sentative, A. C. Rowe & Son, 33 Reade St., New York 


You Save Enough Insurance | Fili t FOR PRINT WORKS, 
to Pay for the Equipment. 0 GINGHAM AND 


you NOTHING to have the AMERI | Cl th F Id COTTON, MILLS 
c Ww TX uM N’S CLOCK. F e a 
surat ia wen | Cloth Folder , MILLS, 


















We equip factories BLEACHERIES, 


re J rma, 8} 1 
‘ Als art gnals, “ete., also 3 oe 


. and Telephone Systems. lectrie d M ET , 
consists of M ae = office an e a Ss u r e r Cv» ETC. 
ith secondary electric clocks throughout the mi 5 i 
suring accur ate time, Send for particulars. - | Manufactured by Send for circular. 


Pettes 4 Randall Co.,150 Nassau St..New York | SESS ER en SG SeaeEE,, Whareaiter, Rane. 


FORTY -ONE of tl A — \ eas mills in America 
~ AV QO GR AN || Statesman 100% Pure Paint 


| 
| 















and Mili-Light Gloss Enamel 


Isn’t this significant? Samples furnished, 
g 


Charles H. Brown Paint Co.,188-190 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything 





INDIA ALKALI WORKS, BOSTON 
ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


100 William Street New York. 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, Dextrines, 
Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, Soap, Tallow, Weighteners. 
EVERY THINC IN SIZINCS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE COoOoDsS. 


JACQUES WOLF @ CoO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
Scrooping Liquors. 
DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U.S. Patent No. 861397. 


Beware of I mitations, 
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The 


INDEMNITY 


For Loss of 


Profits 
Commissions 


Use and 












Occupancy 
on acceptable 


Protected Plants 


at the 


Minimum Rate 









FIRE, 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Cash Capital, 83,000,000. 


po FO | ee ere 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital 


RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS. . 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS.... 
Losses Paid Since Organization Over 


S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 
Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 
for the consideration of such business. 

OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 
distributing plant. 
DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 


LIGHTNING, 


H OME INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Elbridge G. Snow, President. 

Organized 1853. 























WINDSTORM. 


MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


.... $30,178,913 
16,349,300 

1,500,000 
12,329,613 
16,829,613 


fo fe ee 126,000,000 


Correspondence invited by the 


56 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 








Acetic, 100 lbs 

Citric, domestic 

Oxalic Sethe Pye er 

Sulphuric, 66°, 100 lbs. vats 
RN lee 
Tartater CEPORRIS ooccc cccscas 


Acetate of lime, gray, 100 lbs. .... 

PRU, “TA gai Soe ss ccieces eee 
EY 55 v6 Naber debee sad peaks 
ee ee 

Aqua ammonia, 26° ....... 

SR oe aa bane eka Sees 

Brimstone, crude, ton 

Copperas 









Fuller’s earth, powdered, ton .... 
Ce EE ets oie a tiene es och 
Potash, chlorate, crystals 
powdered 
carbonate 
Soda, bicarbonate 







Bel... PAUROTSEOM isos se es 
RG aig” ee 
Acetate of soda ........ 

Acid, picric, best crystals 
tannic, commercial 
Albumen, egg 

blood .. 

Alizarine, red .... 









Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs. 


Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. 












Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


1.Q0-2. 30- 
3814-36 

. 78% 
[.00-1.25 

itt Taras 
- 27-29 

a . 2,00-2.05 
wcoces LS" 
wees 1,85-2.00 
3.00-3.15 

. 36% 

- 45 


terela . 65-80 
CS TR EI is 5 6hiviaeen raise 


. 25-27% 


PN, PUN ots ks ones k 5% eee 8-14% 

IN gir. 5 0's soa wve sow oo AS SR 
Bichromate of potash, American .... 814-12% 
Bichromate of soda esos 74-13% 
Bisulphite of soda .......... See 
RN, WORM o's ex oe Sesbrk . 44-10% 
Dextrine, imported potato .. 5-11 
Divi-divi, ton . 35-46 


——— 


FIRES. 


Maine, Wilton. Damage amounting to about 
$1,000 resulted from a fire in the plant of the Wil- 
ton Woolen Co. A quantity of wool was destroyed 
and two pickers were damaged. 


New Hampshire, Lakeport. Fire in the plant of 
H. H. Wood & Co. caused a loss of a little « 
$5,000, mostly by water. Repairs are being made 
and the plant is running as usual 


New Hampshire. Marlboro. Fire in the card 
room of the Monadnock Blanket Mills caused loss 
of about $2,000, fully covered by insurance. Three 
of the four sets of cards that were damaged are 
running and the balance of the machinery will be 
in operation within a few days. In a short time a 
new set of cards will be installed, making this a ¢ 
set mill. 


cet 


we Se RBA 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 
ONTARIO AND LAWRENCE STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


j New England R tative, 
Skeins, Cones, Tubes we ygtee? Remmemntative 
and Warps 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 







San-KNIT-ary Bleachery, Inc. 


SIMON FRIEDBERGER, President. 


EXPERT BLEACHING AND DYEING 


Hosiery, Underwear, KNIT GOODS of every description, 
YARNS, TOWELING, ETC. 


Large Facilities. Prompt Shipments Correspondence Solicited 


2622 N. Front St. (All Phones Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLOBE DYE WORKS CO., ii Gremcca « pani 


BLEACHERS _— MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Oxtord and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. $40 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY 
Willard and Jasper Sts., = Philadelphia 
DYERS OF SKEIN SILK 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Fast Caters < on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright end Goupie. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 























Pawtucket Dyeing 9 ‘“S,es.7"* 
and Bleaching Co. COTTON 


YARNS and 
Office with Blodgett & en ga STOCKINET 


Co., Manufacturers of Glaz 


arns. 
232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 


| The Aneican Cost Accounting Company MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Fabrics. Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty, on tubes 
ou). 


or balls (our Fast Black will please y 
Best known Cost Specialists in the United States T. HOPKINSON,Prop’r and Mgr. G. W. HOPKINSON, Supt 












. Lez NICHOLSON A.J. STERN, Vice Pres. 





Present condition analyzed and defects ———_ Cost Systems 
devised and installed orrespondence invited, 


Dyers of all kinds of YARNS and HOSIERY 


Woolen and Worsted yarns a specialty. Latest improved machinery for dyeing hosiery in 
Sulphur, Black, Tans and fancy colors. Better work and better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Office and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 


UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


John MacManus, Superintendent. 


CHADWICK S, N. Y. 

















ll N J With our en- 

’ = * ormous facili- 
— —y ties we are 
able to meet 
all demands 
promptly. 






Piece 
Mercerizing. 






Bleaching, 
Dyeing and 
Finishing. 





Fine 
Cotton Goods 
and Em- 


broideries. 
CAPACITY SOO,00O0O YARDS DPDPAILY. 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Sitano S53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘“ROYAL'" PRESS PAPERS 
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HE Minnesota & Ontario Power Co. 

faced a familiar probiem in 1909 when 
it planned its big buildings at International 
Falls, Minnesota. 


200,000 square feet. 


The total roof area was 


If they used a tin roof, the cost would be 
considerable, and the expense of painting reg- 
ularly would be very heavy. A Ready 
Roofing would be cheap at the beginning, 
but it would also require continuous paint- 

This is one of the fundamental weak- 
nesses common to all ready roofings which 
makes them absolutely unfitted for use on 
permanent structures. 


ing. 


They finally decided to use a Barrett Speci- 
fication Roof of Coal Tar Pitch, Felt and 
Gravel. ‘This was the natural and right 
solution. Such roof. have been in use for 
fifty years; and for large commercial and 
manufacturing buildings, they enjoy almost a 
monopoly on account of their economical 
service record. 


Big High-Grade Roofs 





| 
| 


200,000 square feet 
Barrett Specification Roofs 


In deciding upon a Barrett Specification 
Roof, the Minnesota and Ontario Power 
Company made certain— 


That there would be no maintenance ex- 
penses such as painting every few years; 


That there would be no leaks or troubles ; 
That they would have a fire retardant roof; 


And that the net cost per year of service 
would be lower than that of any other type 
of covering known. 


For economy, for satisfaction and security, 
Barrett Specification Roofs should be used on 
all first class buildings. 


Copy of the Barrett Specification will be 


sent free on request. Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Seattle, London, Eng. 
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on Minnesota & Ontario Power Co.'s Plant 
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Mill Stocks. 


FALL RIVER MILLS. 










Bid. 
American Linen Co 
Arkwright Mills 
3arnard Mig. Co 
Bourne Mills inten ec 
Border City Mfg. Co...... 
Chace Mills . 
Cornell Mills 
Davol Mills 
Davis Mills 
Flint Mills 
Granite Mills 
Hargrave Mills 
King Philip Mills 
Laurel Lake Mills 
Lincoln Mfg. Co 
Luther Mfg. Co 
Merchants’ Mfg. Co Jase 
Mechanics’ Mills swe 200 
Narragansett Mills 
ee ee re 116 
ee) 
Pocasset Mfg. Co... 
R. Borden Mfg. Co 
oagamore Mfg. Co 
Seaconnet Mills . ; 
Shove Mills .... 96 
Stafford Mills 
Stevens Mills ; 
Tecumseh Mills 118 
Troy C. & W. Mfy 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 



































NEW BEDFORD MILLS. 







quoted by Sanford a Co. 













Par 
Value 
Acushnet Mills 5 deetacn aly aus 
Beacon Mig. Co., com..... 100 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pref...... 100 
Booth Mfg. Co., com....... 100 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd....... 100 
Bristol Mfg. Co See; 
Jutler Mfg. Co a iova:taiah-ape 2 
City Mfg. Co > amrate cere Se 
Crescent Mfg. Co. (silk)... 100 
Crescent Mfg. Co., pfd.... 100 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co........ 100 





Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd... 100 










Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd..... 100 
Gaeneti Mie Ge.......... 100 
Holmes Mfg. Co...... . 100 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... 100 
Kilburn . 5 wy 100 
Manomet Peis 100 
Nashawena Mills .... . 100 
Meta Mie COiissiicc os ois 100 
N. B. Cotton Mills Co ‘ 100 
N. B. Cotton Mills Co., pfd. 100 
Nonquitt Spinning Co 100 
Page Mill 100 











MILL STOCKS 


170 
180 


97 


99 


118 
145 
170 
160 
100 

o& 


97 


230 
Qy 


100 


Bid. 
167% 
102 
IIo 
94 


00 


go 


IOS 


Sale. 
97 


127 


100 


The following are the quotations of New Bedford Mills, as 


Asked. 


112% 
100 
98 
120 
145 
181 
joo 
100 


104 
250 
109 
140 
{2I 


92% 


98 


115 


130 


Presee 6h .2....... ered 

Dee nee. BOE. x kceescs 100 100 
Potomska Mills . aioe 

Ghmmete. Mills ...... 2.2000 100 

Sharp Mfg. Co., com ... 100 

Sharp Mills Co., pfd........ 100 er 
Soule Mills ... a ee 129 
BO BE ccc vccavnccsve SO 133 
Wamsutta Mills ........... 100 *142% 
Whitman Mill .... aoa 182 





* Ex-dividend. 


OTHER NEW ENGLAND MILLS. 


Quotations furnished by Wainwright «& Co. 


Value. 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., N. H — 
Androscoggin Mills, Me... . 100 
Appleton Co., Mass....... ion 
Arlington Mills, Mass..... .. 100 
Atlantic Cotton Mills, Mass 100 
Bates Mfg. Co., Me....... .. 100 
Bigelow Carpet Co., Mass . 100 
Boott Cotton Mills, Mass . 100 
Boston Duck Co., Mass.. 700 
Boston Mfg. Co., Mass 100 
Cabot Mfg. Co., Me..... 100 
Chicopee Mfg. Co., Mass.. 100 
Continental Mills, Me 100 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Mass 500 
Edwards Mig. Co., ae % 100 
Essex Co., Mass.... eeec 100 
Everett Mills, Mass..... 100 
Fisher Mfg. Co., Mass............. 100 
ol ke Se! ae 
Great Falls Mfg. Co., N. H.. ... 100 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., N. H..........1000 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Mass a> 1 
OR 6 ae a . 100 
Jackson Co., N. H...... .. 1000 


Lancaster Mills, Mass....... . 100 
Lawrence Mfg. Co., Mass......... 100 
Lockwood Co., Me 


100 
Lowell Bleachery, Mass 100 
Lowell Hosiery, Mass.... 100 
Lyman Mills, Mass..... 100 


Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Ga.... 100 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Mass. 


100 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., com., Mass 100 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., pfd., Mass... 100 
Middlesex Co., Mass.............. 100 
Monadnock Mills, N. H...........1000 


Nashua Mfg. Co., Oe ne oe : 500 
Naumkeag Steam Cot. Co., Mass... 100 
Newmarket Mfg. Co., N. H 
Otis Mfg. Co., Mass....... 
Pacific Mills. Mass ae 1000 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Me............ 100 
Plymouth Cordage Co., Mass... 


TOO 


1000 


100 


Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., N. H 300 
Shaw Stocking Co.. Mass.. 100 
Suncook Mills, N. H.. 100 
Thorndike Mfg. Co.. Mass . 1000 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills. Mass.... 100 
Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works 
Mass ; 100 


York Mfg. Co., Me 


257 


132 
95 
100 
95 


185 


QI 
ut 
oN 


187% ij 
850 iy 
108 : 


_ 

_ 
= 
SN 
was 
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Acme Bale Ties 
and Buckles 


Pulleys 






‘ ; SAGINAW 
Manufacturing Company 
Acme Steel Goods Co. A | SAGINAW, MICH., U. 8. A. 

CHICAGO , 3 New Illustrated Catalogue on 

58-64 W. Alabama St. 151 Lafayette St. : : " p request 
ATLANTA NEW VORK CITY ee a oes 105-169 North Canal Street 

Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
Cable Address: Engrave A BC and Lieber’s Codes 






















Reliance -4-QUNNNNNNto- DRONSFIELD 
and : CARD 
Sea Lion a) GRINDERS 
( Waterproof ) When Ordering New Cards 





Always Specify ‘«‘ DRONSFIELD”’ Grinders 


Guaranteed Leather Belting 
Pure Oak Tanned 


Chicago Belting Company 
Chicago 


Philadelphia New Orleans 
New York, 71 Dey St Portland, Ore, 






The Grinders of World-Wide Fame 









Supplied by all the leading 
Textile Machinery Importers, Boston, Mass. 


















Cuts Depreciation Costs. 
Dixon’s Flake Graphite does 
this by saving wear and tear 
on machinery. Booklet 120-C 
free. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Brick and Cement Coating 


will do all the work of the mill 
TRADE white paints and has these exclu- 
MARK sive advantages. It will notchip, 
flake or peel off when applied 
over delicate machinery and will 
protect concrete or cement 


against moisture. 
BAY STATE 


Wadsworth, Howland &Co.,Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 
82-84 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


















ALMOND RIGHT ANGLE TRANSMISSION 


Self-Contained 
Nolseless 













IT’S ALL IN THE 


BRIS’TLES 


And How They’re Put In 


The bristles in Felton-made Brushes 

















TRANSMITS 




























No Gears POWER AT are bought in quantities large enough 

0 Not Throw to meet the demands of the world’s 

ool on RIGHT ANGLES biggest brush business. They are 
or Spill Oi 





bought at low prices and sold com- 
paratively low. The bristles are 
fastened by patented processes and 
stay fastened. 

If you use brushes send for Catalog. 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO. 
MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S.A. 



















Its motion is positive and there is no variation in angular 
velocity. The Friction Loss is from 7 to 10 per cent. which is 
less than an ordinary countershaft. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO. 
ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 
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SOUTHERN MILLS. 


Vuotations 


Mc Rae & (% Wilmington N.C. 
Abbeville Cotton Mills, S. C...... 
Aiken Mfg. Co., S. C a aadlec 
American Spinning Co., S. C...... 
Anderson Cotton Mills, S. C..... 
ERNIE occ neds 0 o6ce sas 
oe we | a eee 
Augusta Factory, Ga.... 
PEWORGRIG DATS, PNW e605 05k ccs n cee 
Oe Se) ere 
ee SE A, OM as eed Vn eo nwe Coe 
oe eee 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, N. C...... 
Chadwick Hoskins Mfg. Co., N. C. 
do preferred ... a Aa 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., sc 
Clifton Mfg. Co. S. C ‘ 
Clifton Mfg. Co., S. C., pid. 
Clinton Cotton Mills, S. (¢ 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga........ 
Consolidated Cotton Duck..... 
Consolidated Cotton Duck, pfd. 
Rotten. Datk SO .. bss Wheecs ss 
Courtney Mig. Co, S.. C.... 
Dallas Mig. Co., eS icy 
Darlington Mfg. Co., S. C 
Drayton Mfg. Co., S. C.. 
Eagle & Phenix Mills Co.. 
Easley Cotton Mills, S. (¢ 
Enroee Mfg. Co., S. C.. 
Enroee Mfg. Co., S. C., pid 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga 
Comer Sere. Gee: Gis cece vs 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., S. C. 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. ; 
Granby Cotton Mills, S. C., Ist pfd. 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, S. C 
Grendel Mills, S. C.. 
Henrietta Mills, S. C. 
John P. King Mfg. Co., Ga. 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, S. C.. 
Lancaster. Cotton Mills, S. 
pammiow Mig. Cau O. Gives acces cccs 
Laurens Cotton Mills, S. C...... 
Limestone. Mins, S, Gis i cccieecs 
Lockhart Mills, ie te 
Lockhart Mills, pfd........ 
Loray Mills, N. C., pfd.. 


9° 
is) 
= 


, a aaa AGES s 
Marlboro Cotton Mills, S. C...... 
Mayo Mills, N. C..... 
OS I oe ee ee ee 
Mills Mfg. Co., S. C., pfd.. 


Monaghan Mills, S. 'C 

Monarch Cotton Mills, S. ... g 
Newberry Cotton Mills, S. Biase: 
Norris Cotton Mille S..C......... 
Olympic Cotton Mills, S. C., pfd... 


Orangeburg Mfg. Co., S. C., pfd. 


Orr’ Cotten Sti. S.-C. oc ccinss 
pees Meee, 10s, Goins k cncccccss 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., S. C., pfd....... 
4 ee ee eee 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., S. C 





Bia. 


72% 


160 


100 

50 
116 
135 


90 
938 


Ilo 


So 
195 


71 


70 
58 
100 
160 
130 
97 


MILL STOCKS 


of Southern cotton mill stocks furnished by Hugh 


Asked. 


90 
165 

50 

90 
103 

53 
125 
145 
114 
100 
140 
100 
100 
175 

go 
100 
125 


os 


100 
[10 
85 
100 
125 
170 
54 
100 
» 
200 


150 


100 
109 
105 
110 
140 
130 
go 
8o 
105 
95 
99 
160 
I7I 


rae: Bite: : Cac BiGiw.. cicciwvecdcws set 125 
Raleigh Cotton Mills, S. C......... 100 105 
Richland Cotton Mills, S. C., pfd.... 45 
moenone Bis, N.C... 6c. ccccscces ERY 200 
ee Set dc cawccecvnaces CO ae 
eR 65 70 
SE (NNR, ES Mon gence vceaiate wore ae 140 
Sopinaerein Bette, S. Cy. ics cece da des 100 
pho ee Se. ener ee 
po Sa eee ie 127% 
Union-Buffalo Mills Co., S, C., 1st 
preferred ia aie teen die olate gi niel: Unlove 60 
WHO: FM SOs G.w cbwaisnebes ealcawe DEO 115% 
fo, A RC Sere 95 100 
Warren Miz..Co., S. C., pid.....: 800 105 
Whitney. Mig: Con B.C... 4. cwiast $20 125 
Williamston Mills, S. C..... oo Ue 126 
Wiscassett Mills, N.C. ....:..c.. 20 135 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, S. C....... 110 120 
Washingto NE Bn cc axis Beds Kae 30 
Vashington Mills, Va., pfd........ 106 IIO 
Woodside ‘Colton Bais. &. Gi <x 98 
Woodside Cotton Mills, S. C., pfd. .. 97% 
CANADIAN MILLS. 
Last 


Bid. Asked. Gale. 

Can. Col. Cotton ..+e+. 62% 63% 64 
Dominion Textile pfd...... 102% 104 107% 

Montreal Cotton < oatats en 136 5s 

do preferred .......... wa 95 96 








@ Can you run a comb box six to 
eight weeks on one filling of oil? 


If not there’s one reason for using 


(RA08 Mann Sah 


NON- Fe 


UNITED STATES 


atorstento Ww, 


OIL 


eaten? ones 





q¢ Can you positively say that your card cloth- 
ing, floors and drawing cans are not oil 
spattered ? f 

If not, there’s 
Non-Fluid Oil. 

The other reasons are greater economy of 
lubrication and reduction in the 
oil stained goods. 

Write today for our Booklet on Textile 
Lubrication. Address Dept H. 


another reason for using 


amount of 


New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


129 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Agents for 


The Society of Chemical Industry 


Basle, Switzerland 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coal Tar Dyes 





CIBA and CIBANON VAT DYES 


Fast to Light, Chlorine and Washing 

















DIRECT COTTON DYES 
ACID DYES FOR WOOL 


SULPHUR DYES 
FAST CHROME DYES 


Sizing and Finishing Materials of Every Description. 


BRANCHES : 
BOSTON, 283-285 Congress St. CHICAGO, 145-147 W. Kinzie St. 
PROVIDENCE, 13 Mathewson St. PHILADELPHIA, 50-52 No. Front St. 








Represented in Canada by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd., Montreal, 34 St. Peter St. 
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TRADE 


CAUSTIC POTASH 
Electrolytic Caustic Potash 
Solid | 90% 100 to 800 Ib. 


Broken } ~~ Drums 
Liquid, 45% to 49%, 325, 650, 1300 Ib. Drums 


SOLE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


MURIATIC ACID - LIQUID CHLORINE 


Prime White Caustic Soda, 74-78% 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., New York City 
SALES AGENTS 


LOGWOOD BLACKS 


Fastness to Fulling 


OGWOOD Blacks properly dyed are of superior fastness to 
fulling. Shoddy stock and rags can be stripped and mor- 
danted for a Logwood Black in the same bath. 

Logwood dyed stock is particularly adapted for interweaving 
with white wool, cotton, and silk in fabrics requiring severe 
fulling and steaming. The appearance and texture of the 
resulting fabrics are especially pleasing to the trade. 





American Dyewood Company 
New York Philadelphia Boston Hamilton, Ont. 
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CESS SIE) 
Cc et Cony, v4 


ae ae 
nate GHGs 
PROV rT 
AWI G7 # 


es 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 


Unsur- 





ucts. 
passed in quality. 
They are the 


standards. 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 









TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS CASTOR SOAP OIL 
OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 
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Advice on 


PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING 


free to mills 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 
New York 


Use Hydrosulphite C L 


FOR 


Indigo Discharges 






Whites can be Guaranteed 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


122 Hudson Street, New York City 








BosTon, 140-142 Oliver Street ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, 104 Chestnut Street Cuicaco, 317 N. Clark Street 
PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main Street San Francisco, 580-582 Howard St. 
CHARLOTTE, 210 S. Tryon Street MonTREAL, 30 St. Francois Xavier St. 


Laboratories: Newark, N. J. 
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EAT LE Ga CO. 


Incorporated 


if 





Fast Colors for Cotton and Wool 


Vat ( Thio Indigo Scarlets, Reds, Bordeaux 


< Orange, Browns, Indigo K G 


Colors ( For cotton, wool and silk, also cotton printing. 
BRANCHES : Boston, Philadelphia 





Aniline Colors 
Alizarine Colors 
Dyestuffs 
Chemicals 


F. E. Atteaux & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON, 176 Purchase St. 


Branches: 


Montreal Gloversville Chicago 






, Printing Rollers 
COPPER Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


OUR CUARANTEE: 
SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 













530-36 Canal Street, New York 
Sole Importers of the goods manufactured by KALLE & Co., A. G. BIEBRICcH, 
o/Rhine, Germany 





AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 


Boston—113 Broad Street. New York—-85 Water Street. Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


Providence Greensboro, N. C. 


Chlorazol Brilliant 


Blues 
Brightest Blues on the Market 


Cross Dye Blacks BX & RX. Cross Dye Yellow D. 
Cross Dye Browns 2R, 4R, 6R, D. 
Fast to Milling, Light and Cross Dyeing. 


Read Holliday & Sons, Limited 


11 Gold Street, New York, 


Works : Branches : 
Huddersfie'd, England. Boston, 125 Pearl St. 
Brooklya, N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. 

Phitadetphia, 107 N. 2d St. 
Toronio, Ont., 23 Church St. 




























DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








° BRANCHES: 
Bi 229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
. ( )., 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
451-453 Washington St... NEW YORK. 





10 Weybosset St., Providence, 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 






FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


ANILINE AND ALIZARINE COLORS 
“ALGOL COLORS” 


Sole agents for products manufactured by 


FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., ELBERFELD GERMANY 
AND 
HUDSON RIVER ANILINE COLOR WORKS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Offices; Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Chicago, Toronto, Albany. 









Established Isl 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


46 Cliff Street, New York 
Importers and Commission Merchants 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND WAXES 
ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
Branches: 220 Congress St., Boston 9-11 W. Michigan St., Chicago 147 S. Front St., Philadeiphia 


—-- 


ANILINE EXTRACTS 
| BGtoRs EM. THAYER & C0. GheMeacs 


} Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. I 
100% BLEACH 
IN 


E. B. G. CO’/S LIQUID CHLORINE. 


A Few Advantages: Settling entirely eliminated. Washing considerably reduced. 








No danger of chlorination of fibre. Positive and easy regulation of strength of your bleach- 
liquor. Better bleaching action. No sludge to be disposed of. Convenience of handling; avail- 


able at the mere turning of a valve. 


Liquid Chlorine is chlorine gas in the liquefied state under pressure and in its purest form and is not to be 
confounded with fluid carboy bleaches or the like. Interesting information supplied upon request. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co., Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Office: 24 and 26 East 2ist St., New York 


ee in we 
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Berlin aed Works Boston, caicuiaaion: Chicago 


Malin Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnat! 


SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 
Sulphur Biacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur Aniline and Alizarine 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 


Zambesi Black V and 2G CO LORS 










ALHKALIES | All Strengths 
CAUSTIC SODA (4! Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 







Sole Agents For 


| Wing ®© Evans, 
The Solvay Process Co. nuevas 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich. | 


22 William St. 










Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 
Northwich, England NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GEISENHEIMER & C0. Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK, Aniline Colors. 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
TANS A SPECIALTY. 
Oehler Works 


mee ee ee SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 
136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


Atlanta, Ga. ; aes CHEMICALS. 


SCIENTIFIC SOFTENING: 
WAT E and FILTRATION 













For Boiler Feed and All — Uses 
wri. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO. = . PITTSBURG, PA. 





Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mekers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mirs. Use. Send for Sample. 
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Waters Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows anew and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns. 


FILTERS 


for textile mills, bleacheries and dye-houses—as 
well as for power houses. 
The Keystone Filtering System will pay for 
Being successfully operated by some of the largest itself and give you good interest on your invest- 
manufacturers in the country, ment. 
The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months. 
Capacity 2,000 lbs. a day per man. 
Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
my plant where | have 13 in operation all the time. THE KEYSTONE CHEMICAL MFG. co. 
Pennsylvania Building 


D. F. WATERS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


53 and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 648 First Natioent Bk. Blég. 1 teats ios Froct Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Estimates cheerfully furnished 


STANDARD 


STEEL TOWERS IF 


iia aa you size or finish your goods, 


are carefully lesign 
and proportioned to stand 
full water capacity an 

. -——_ 


wind pressure. 


| you strip your goods, 
(_ut Shows 30,0 


sce | BIASTAFOR 


broad experience 


and skill enables us toerect 


these towers anywhere, can show 


cheaper than local me- 


aeons ADVANTAGES 


Tanks and Vats 


of all sizes and styles, but 


from standpoint of economy 
all of the best quality for as well as quality of fabric. 


all mill uses. Complete 


The American Diamalt Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
vw England Tank and Tower Co. | |@j 683 Atlantic Avenue- — - Boston 
88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 600 W. 34th St, 


catalogue free. 
ad 


| ee Fe fm ee ee ce cet a 
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G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“am CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
ati Ti TANKS AND VATS 

—* iL For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 
"s Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 































Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Established 1868. 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











Down Town Office “ 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second, 
fours from tzato1 


T A TANK KS a. All sizes all shapes. 


LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY 


Send for catalog. Established 1849. 






The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston * 







Reliance 
Hot Plate 
Press 


For Hosiery arid 
Underwear 
Trade. 


For price and particu- 
jars address 


ot CHARLES HART 


Hedge and Brown Sts. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 






American 
halaman Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 
t] —- c pee eae of all 

TE XK TILE juirements. 
We also install WATER SOFTENERS 
of any capacity to purify water for 


every TEXTILE purpose including the 
prevention of scale in boilers. 











































American Water Softener Co., 
1003 ChestoutStreet, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALA XR CAN OPERATE THE AME! AN 
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WILSON GRAVITY FILTERS 


SUPPLY PERFECTLY FILTERED WATER 





Because of the superior construction 
of our valve, a very fine grade of 
filtering material can be used. 

Where needed in certain localities, 


a coagulant can be used in exactly 





the necessary quantity by means of 


our improved automatic device for 


Wash piscnanse<—L ew 


sy Sa 3 
ike eee regulating the supply. 


es f We install plants of any capacity, 


and have received many expressions 





of satisfaction from representative 
textile mills using Wilson Filters. 


Leaves yarn in beautiful condition— 
Bailey's Cold Air Drying System 


Yarn dried by this system is much softer, winds 
and weaves better, shows less percentage of waste 
and the colors develop better. In use in over 
two hundred mills. Simple, effective, inexpen- 
sive. Investigate its merits for your profits 
sake. Where great capacity is wanted my 
hot air system is unequalled. 


Dye Sticks, Bry Poles, Fans, Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses. 


FRANK BAILEY, Poser cessr'srook, camden Co., 8. J 


FILTERS “0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having a daily aggregate capacity 
of over FIFTY MILLION GALLONS per day are now in 
operation in the textile mills of America. 














Estimates and plans for 


submitted without cost. 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc., 


PENNA. BLDOG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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— 


HYDRO 
EXTRACTORS 


with a reputation for satisfactory service 
and being built right in every particular 


Minimum 
Vibration 


Belts from 
any angle 


Two sizes 
32 and 48 inch baskets 


> & Oo” mee: 
Oe 
Pie ' 


— 


Made by the largest manufacturers of laundry machinery in the world 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Eastern Division Southern Division Western Division 
132-138 W. 27th St- Norwood Station 78-80 Franklin St. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


EASTERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 45-47 Beverly St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Make Your Bleach out of Salt Water. 


The cut represents our passaze 
type Electrolyzer produc ing in 8 


hrs. the equivalent of 50 ll 


bleac hed ire 


IS NOT AN UNTRIED THING 
having many years ago passed the experimental stage. We have sold Electrolyzers 
to many of the large Knitting Mills, both hosiery and underwear, and so far are 
not aware of any purchaser not being thoroughly satisfied. There is absolutely m 
question about its merits. 
Write, giving. amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. 
We make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co. Dayton, O., U. S. A. 


Wilcomd spring Needle Knitting Machine 


THE WONDER OF EUROPE 


For Underwear, Balbriggan, Rubber Linings 
Stockinette, etc. 


Gauges up to 24 Needles per inch | Unequalled Production 
Six to Sixteen Feeds Extreme Simplicity 
Fabric Equal to Finest French Low Operating Costs 
Webbing Machine Self Contained 


| 

! 

=, sae ; ; | 
in teel and color. | 
i 

| 

| 


If you are interested in producing better fabrics at lower costs than from your present 
equipment, or want to take on higher class lines than you can now produce, you should 
acquaint yourself with this machine. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE WEBBING 


| Wilcomb Machine Company, Norristown, Pa. 


W. P. McCLURE, Sales Agent, 1020 Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ej MEG. ro, 


LEADINC 







MANUFACTURERS 


‘Braids and Edging Ss 


FOR TRIMMINC 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 











Correct Goods 


MOTTO: Right Prices : 
Prompt Deliveries 


Mills: Wayne Junction, Philadelphia | 


Post Office Address, 


Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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aia eee 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 
SCHUBERT & SALZER 


CHEMNITZ, GERMANY 












Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 


ee ee 


— 











Best constructed and most productive machines in the market for the manufacture 
of Full-Fashioned Hosiery in Cotton, Lisle or Silk in all gauges, from 14 to 32 


needles to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections. 
+ 


Split-Sole, Plaiting, 2, 3 or 4 Color Striping 


Single or Double Lace Attachment. 


Also: New Jacquard Lace Hosiery Machines. 
Ribframes Winders 


REFERENCES :—All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery 


in this country. 





AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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Wildman Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTERS 


~ WILDMAN 
Chainless RIBBERS for Hosiery 


With Automatic Attachments for 
Striping, Splicing, Selvage Welt and a 


eet neal EE a oars 
“o In id I re Product 


ve the 
WILDM: AN ‘AU ToM ATIC STOP MOTIONS 


WILDMAN 


Plain and Automatic Machines 


For Underwear, Union Suits, Sweater 
Coats, Knitted Skirts, etc. 
Established Reputation for Large Production, Quality 
of Fabric, Durability and Economy of Operation. 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


MAX NYDECCER 


Wool Exchange, 260 W. Broadway, New York. 
All Special Machines for Any Article That Is Knit 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


system G,. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 
















18 Section **COTTON HILSCHER” 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 


For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (openwork) Fabrics, etc. 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rip Warp Knitting Machines.] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace W ork, etc., in silk, wool, 





Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, ete 


Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 




















cotton. 






The LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 


Two thread lock stitch machine with reliable trimmer and rave.ler producing indestructible, flat 


















elastic seam. 
No hosiery or Under- 
wear plant up to date 
without this machine. 
DIAMOND 
OVERSEAMERS 
for all classes of selvage 
goods, Full Fashioned 
Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 
FINISHING 
MACHINES 
for Knit Goods of all 
styles. 
WINDERS 
for finest yarns. 
Information, Samples and 
Specifications at Your 
Disposition 
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David Richter, Inc. 


CHESNITZ, SAXONY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


COTTON SYSTEM 
Built in all gauges, any number of sections. and with any attachments desired. 
3est constructed, easiest running and most productive machines on the market. 
Also builders of LACE [MACHINES system ‘‘Gothrough,” NETTING 
MACHINES, system ‘*Double Locker,” LACE CURTAIN MACHINES. 


Edward Dubied & Co. 


Couvet, Switzerland 
BUILDERS OF 


_ Flat Knitting Machines 


FOR POWER AND HAND, 
FULL AUTOMATIC, ETC. 


Links and Links (Pearl Stitch) Machines, Auto- 
matic Widening Machines, Jacquard 
Machines, etc. 


Acknowledged by experts, users and judges to be 


“The Best” 


Machines can be seen in operation. 


Flat Rib Machines, Improved Cotton System, Rashel Machines, Warp Knitting Machines, 
Winders, Standard Overseamers, Whipstitch Machines with 
Automatic Trimming Attachment. 


E. 0. SPINDLER, Agent 


350 BROADWAY Rooms 520-21 NEW YORK. N.Y. 










HOSIERY STAMPS 


CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
-Machiner 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 





and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 









Circular Spring Needle \ ‘ *} mes » er Tesck " : — } Spring Needle Circu- 
Se re tains Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. lar Plain Body 


4 Machine. J 










Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib=Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch iv 


Knitting Needles, 


i 
& 


Burr Wheels, Burr 





Blades, Sinkers, Keg RA RAKAR KA 
Spring Needles. Jacks, Etc. Latch Needles. 
COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 
‘aie = | EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 









G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
55 So. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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Union Special Triple Interlock Machines 


For Attaching Cuffs to Sleeves 













Sleeve gathered 


in to equal width 
of cuff 








Flat elastic 
uniform seam 





Cut edges of 


Patented seam 
















fabric hidden 

by durable Sample of work 

overseaming cheerfully 
furnished 


: Joining Cuffs to Knit Underwear : 
High, “a : High 
peeds Style 5100 H Efficiency 





Union Special Machine Company 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 

















BRANCHES 300 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, III. BRANCHES 
Boston, 96 South St. Philadelphia, 731 Arch St. 
Amsterdam, 13 Railroad St. Ces. Saar ~~ Cincinnati. 148 Ww. Fifth St. 
Rochester, 9 Andrews St. 63-65 Bleecker St., N. Y. City St. Louis, 1127 Pine St. 


Cohoes, 51 Mohawk St. Minneapolis, 4 Old Colony Bldg. 
Utica, 14 Elizabeth St. GENERAL CANADIAN OFFICE San Francisco, 682 Mission St. ” 
215 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 





LL. F. FALES 


MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER OF 


/ ose ae 
Becapaeage SEWING '| MACHINES 
qa " | 


FFPSeyee 
RARE Se cas 
if | ee ae . > ee 2 

ee pee — n 

Sat et a =e For all purposes where a number of rows of stitching are required. With either 
_ form of stitch, single thread chain, double thread chain, or lock-stitch, sewing 
: material from 1-16 tn. thick, up to lin. thick, and up to 120 in. wide. Furnished with 
any required number of needles, spacing to suit requirements. 

























50-IN. MACHINE 







DESIGNER OF 
SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


PAPER 
’ SLITTING 
MACHINES 
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THE ROSE AUTOMATIC LABEL MACHINES 


BY THE ROSE METHOD THE LABELS ARE TAKEN, CUT 

Machine Complete AND FOLDED FROM ONE MACHINE AND PLACED IN 

THE OTHER THE SAME AS A BUTTON IS PLACED IN 

$160.00 A BUTTON SEWER. MACHINES ADJUSTABLE TO ANY $175.00 
SIZE LABEL. 


Machine Complete 













SEWS ALL FOUR 
SIDES WITHOUT 
SLOWING UP AT 
CORNERS OR 
TURNING GAR- 
MENT, AS QUICK- 
LY AS A PLAIN 
SEWER CAN 
SBT PFC A 
" j STRAIGHT SEAM 
PATENT APPLIED FOR OF THE SAME 


PATENTED 
Automatic as am 1c utting and LENGTH ; iad ; oe 
Folding Machine Automatic Label Stitching Machine. 


AFTER GARMENT Is PLACED UNDER FEED NO ATTENTION ON THE PART OF THE 
OPERATOR IS REQUIRED 


Can be used for Underwear, Overalls, Finishing Buttons or Shirt Fronts, Paper Tags, etc. Send for catalog 
of both machines. Our Automatic Label Cutting and Folding Machine is 
particularly adapted for Hangers of all descriptions. 


THE ROSE MACHINE COMPANY, INC 


OFFICE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 






















317 WIppIcoMB BLDG., 











THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat flachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines. 
Plain Sweater Coat Machines, 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines. 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 
Plain Binding Machines 


Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 










FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U.S.A, 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. COQ. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 
wee Transferring Device 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL EE, 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1*4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


LEIGHTON’S LATEST 
_ IMPROVED — —_ 


With Automatic Stop Motions and Brak 
splene lidly adapted for all wor ) 
cotton and w ed pl ated, 


| Good Posiaitiai 
Good Fabric 
Good Speed 


‘ atic 4 to 16 Feeds 
ie ainda’ 


We also build the Automatic Rack Sweater 
Machine, Abel Winders, Seamers and Loopers 


—_—, Machine Co. 
Manchester, - N. H. 
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SPUN SILK for KNITTING 


Vost knitters who have sone into silk order it 
wound by the “UNIVERSAL SYSTEM” or 
mstall the No. 50 Selfoiling “UNIVI-ERSAL” 
machine, which for this purpose ts equipped with an 
emulston trough to motsten the silk and is fitted to 


cas ee ; ae = ; Le 
wend on enamelled wooden Cones. 


“UNIVERSAL” WINDING MACHINERY 


Manufactured solely by 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., BOSTON 
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SANITARY STEAM UNDERWEAR PRESS 


This machine is built FOR | THE KNIT 
and 1s especially adapted = 
for the use of |\GOODS TRADE 


( \ wool 


or silk. Sweat 


PATENTED pai : 


a spec 


ae ones Bu gas on head) at 


pec x 
With sliding buck. 


INFRINGERS PROSECUTED 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


United States Hoffman Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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A. W. ALLEN 


2427 Mascher St., Phila. 


WINDERS 


6 SPINDLES UP 
The best winder on the market. If you are 
not using one or more try one. 


George W. Lindley: 


S122 Wakefield St., Germantown, Philada. 


Lace and Edging Machine 


Also Textile and Special Machinery 
Rib Knitting Frames 
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NYE & TREDICK 60. 


718-720 Cherry Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Circular Rib Knitting 


MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Com- 
bination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shirt 
Borders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construc- 
tion, Excellence and Durability. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


Quality of Fabrics and Production 
UNEXCELLED 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 
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/ 


}| THE INVINCIBLE 


Full Automatic Knitter 


The machine that stands for 


QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


KNITTING MACHINE DEPARTMENT OF 


E, JENCKES Mrc. Co. 
Pawtucket, R. L 


Philadelphia Show Rooms, 1211-1217 Filbert Street 






The Merrow toc: 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging , P 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trime 
ming and OQverseaming in one Ope 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 








USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets, 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 

Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #4RtFoRD, 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St. N.Y. 237 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WOLFGANG RICHTER, 522 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
wor 6 FULL a HOSIERY MACHINES 


23 5 s . z w4 a 
aia = ON 9 een rw 
“ ea 


we Le oF 3 


constructed in 

any gauge for any 
material. For further 
particulars address above. 


Expense-Reducing 
Knitting Machinery 


Hosiery, Underwear, Sweaters, 
Toques, ete. 


You can economize on production costs 
by using our 


Improved Automatic Ribber 


Full Automatic Knitter 


Estimates Furnished for Complete Equipments 
Send for Particulars. 


H. Brinton Co. 


213-215 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Established 
1870 


lh ¢ 
made in 


needles to 












It is de 


finest fabric « 





SOME CRANE FEATURES 
rvable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 40 

Lare specially adapted for making fine Jersey 


Patent ren 


in. frames and 
Cloth and Sto 


1911 


machine is usually made in 
» ZI in diameter, but can 


ther sizes when required 


gauges ranging from 16 


the inch. 


signed to make a high grade of 


n the market. 


Kinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


CRANE MFG. CO. 


LAKEPORT, N. H.  '-orpossted 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


for both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing 


A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


ana 


to 
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ribbed underwear and will produce the 





Full Automatic 


Ladies’ Split Sole and 





Full Fashioned Legger and Heeler for Full 


Knitters 


For Ladies’, Half Hose and Footing, 


also for 
















Lace Hose 


Fashioned Hose. 


Measure lengths like a Rib Frame. 

















Paxton & O’Neill 
637-41 North Third Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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** Mayo’s New Model A’’ 


“THE BANNER”’ 
FULL 


Hemphill’s L 
Mulomel Se eee 


BUILT FOR EITHER PLAIN OR SPLIT FOOT WORK, 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE FEED 
Recognized by 


‘“ Up- to-date é Adapted to Manufacture Hose 
with Linen or Mercerizcd heel or toe 

Manufacturers as 

the most i Also for 


successful | Plaited Goods, 


machine 


on the market. | Silk and 
String Work 


High Splice 
and 


Double Sole 


Over , oy ' 
2400 
sold and 


delivered 
last year 


Five 
Superior 


Points: 


Largest 
Production 


More Yarn 
Changes 


Highest 
Speed 


Simplest 


Least 
Repairs 


Write us for particulars and prices + 


Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co. |}> = 


Produces a Superior Quality of Work. 
Laconia, N. H., U.S. A. 
Philadelphia Showrooms, Knickerbocker Bldg., Hemphill Mig. Co. 


Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts. 131 Clay Street « PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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MEYERCORD 


GOL 


FOR ALL 
GRADES OF 


HOSIERY 


That retail for 
and up, our stamp 
is suitable for silk, 


merceri 








25¢ 


zed and any 


surface that has no 
loose nap. 


ALSO 

Suitable for Marking 
Silk Neckwear, Fas- 
cinators, Ribbons, Um- 
brellas, Silk Skirts, etc. 


No manufacturer 
should overlook the 
chance to have his 
trade-mark or name 


on every article or 
garment he _ turns 
out. 





Process is simple, 
rapid and clean, re- 
quiring no machin- 
ery. 

Samples and details 
on request to inter- 


ested parties. 


eS 
——s 


hie 
Vim 
OQ 
LZ, i> 


O Ys 
oe) 








The Meyercord Co. 


Western Office, Chicago, Ills. 








Eastern Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reciprocity or cores »Which ? 


It is not for us to 
answer for you the 
above question, nor 
shall we undertake 
to decide whether 
or not RUSSIA has 
the right to make a 
DEMONSTRATION 
against CHINA; 
This NOTICE is to 
*“point- you-the-way” 
to the place where 
you can secure with. 
out any question, the 
very latest up-to-date 
RIBBERS, STOP-MO. 
TIONS and Hosiery 
making accessories 
at parere SURPRIS 
INGLY low com. 
pared with the make 
up and production of 
the machines. The 
very latest HATCH 
from our SETTINGS 
is a RIBBER which 
produces the long- 





sought FABRIC for 
the GLOVE manu. 
facturer. WRITE to. 


day for particulars, 
Your PATENTA BLE 
ideas developed and 
MODELS construct- 
ed. EVERYTHING 
the very latest. 


General 
Machine Works 


Box ‘*‘R’’ 
YORK, PENN. 










“Acme 2a" Hemphill’ 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 


Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 
Manufacturers like our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 


needles. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 
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JAMES TAY LOR, 


ALL KINDS OF 
NEW AND SECOND HAND 


121 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 


10 Lamb & Grosser Sweater Machines. 
56 National Knitters 334'', 216 Needles. 
40) National Knitters 344’, 200 Needles. 
54 Standard ‘‘B’’ Knitters for sizes. 

24 Mayo *‘Acme” 6 y SS 

2 Double Ribb Machines. 

7 Latest Improved Necktie Machines. 


1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20’, 16 to in. 


1 Rotary Fire Pump. 
2 Toque Machines. 
+ Hosiery Dryers. 
t Cornely Hosiery Embroidery Machines, 
500 Dozen Hosiery Shaping Boards. 
1 Caligraph Typewriter. 
15h. p. General Electric Motor, 3 phase. 
1's h. p. Electric Motor. 
1 Singer Nat. Button-hole Machine 
500 Payne Winder Bobbins. 
100 34 Aut. Knitters, various makes and sizes. 
1 Payne 40 Spindle Cop Winder 


3 Small Pumps. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


1 Abel 36 Spindle Cop Winder. 
1 Union Special Overlock, Style 15.400. 
5 Climax High Speed Motions for Ribbers. 
1 Underwear Mangle. 
1 Cleveland 42" Extractor, belt driven. 
1 Merrow No. 60. 
1 Crawford 17 Plate Press. 
1 Pownall Screw Press, 34 x 52", 
5 Band Folding and Cutting Machines. 
1 Curtis & Marble Napper, 66”. 
1 McCreary Napper, 60’, 16 Rolls. 
S Jones Fleecers, 24x36". 
1 Wagon Scale. 
2 Singeing Machines. 
1 Hosiery Printing Press. 
t Hosiery Lever Presses. 
12 Union Spec. Sewing Machines, various styles 
50 Loopers and Seamers, all makes. 
60 Ribbed Underwear Machines. 
100 Hosiery Ribbers and Sleevers. 


APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY 


We are always in the market to buy good Second-Hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 
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H. ALBAN 


LUDWIG 


CHEMNITZ, SAXONY 


MANUFACTURER 


Oo}! THE FAMOUS 


Ludwig's Fun Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


(Cotton’s System) 


s ial ( Pat. Divided Narrowing Machine 
I t ot Fe t Pat. Internal Cam-Movement 
mportant *eatures/ Movable Striking-Off Combs 


Rib-Top Machines (Ludwig’s High System, Cotton’s System) 


LOUIS HIRSCH, Representative for U. S. 


260-262 W. Broadway, - 


NEW YORK 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 









| BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va 
, riety of Laces 
and Novelties. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
s Shell Stitch. 


Rib 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


1028 Susquehanna Avenue, 














We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 











40 years’ experience 












¢ 

o¢ ; 

25 Do not be misled by 

= 

es people who became 
: z manufacturers in 1903 
2 without any previous 
a experience who are 
Me trying to represent 










that they are the old- 
est manufacturers. In- 
ls vestigate. Calland see 
our fine gauge work. 


Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 
Troy, N. Y¥. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





| 
| 
| 


FINEST GAUGES | 


Allautomatic. | bee . ‘ : 
Allautomatic. | their circular with full directions. 


| inder to be handled. 











The New Boss 


“fF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
cl Works for 

There is no cyl- 
We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. 
minute. 





1ine 


or ladies’ hose. 
Ilas no equal for sim- 
Makes 300 revolutions per 
Built in sizes from 2'4 to 545; from 40 to 


224 needles. Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 


| strongest built knitter on earth. 


Send fur prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 





New Branson 
Automatic Ribber 


Branson, Rib Top Cutters, 
Semi-Auto. and 15/16 Auto. 
Knitters up to 200 Needles. 


Our mantle machines are the leaders. 
Positively the best made. 


Open top shirt machines. 
Needles and Cylinder Bands, Etc. 


New Branson Knitting Machine Co, 
Mascher & Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 














The M. Q. S. Mig. Co. 
Sheet Metal Pressings 


Slides, Sinkers, Needle Jacks, Dividers, 
Silk Sinkers, Burr Blades, Nosings, Thin 
lIiead Sinkers, Web Holders, etc., made 
to order. 


Correspendence Solicited. 


P. 0. Box 426 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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A BRAND LABEL ATTACHED 
TO YOUR PRODUCT js the official 


seal of your ap- 
proval,and shows 
that you are 
proud enough of 
your work to ac- 
knowledge it. 

Our pointed staple 
stitcher makes its 
own staple froma 
spool of very fine 
wire, the points of 
which are so sharp, 
they may be placed 
through the most 
delicate fabric with- 
out injury. 

An average out- 
put of from 250 to 
500 dozen pieces per 
day explains why so 
many large manufac- 
turers use our Ma- 
chines exciusively. 

May we give you more information ? 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


’ 609 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA ¢ 


BELTED—STEAM — ELECTRIC 
Hundreds = LTYDRO rite for 
EXTRACTORS 


—THE KIND FOR HARD SERVICE— 
DIENELT & EISENHARDT, Inc. 


Howard and Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Adapted to 


Hot 
Pressing 


Also 
Fender Boards 


Medals awarded at Pare and Melbourne Expositions. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD MACHINES 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING 


The STANDARD FP, with 
attachments, can make any 
and all of these fabrics: 


Plain Goods 

Plaited Work 

Three Color Stripes 
Tipped Heel and Toe 
White Foot 

Changed Heel and Toe 
Garter Top 

Loopers Slack Course 


Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- 
est Life 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 


330-348 North 12th St., Philadelphia 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


We submit the following extract from the sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Cireuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: 

Cross Question 123. How long have you | a manufactur 
e: vf knitting machines ? Answer. I started in this business 
about the middie of May, 1900. 


Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 

ROBERT W.GORMLY 

Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 

above cited 
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She |. AM B LEADER OF KNITTERS 


Original and Still the Best 











Most widely used ; being operated in 
every civilized country. 

* Our Collarette Knitter Knits almost any 
conceivable style and with selvage ends. 


Circular Rib Top and Seaming Machines. As 2b. eee 
Send for Prices and Catalog. 2 LA 

4 a 2 vite s 

LAMB ren Per Mn 

Knitting Machine 


COMPANY, 


FP. O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
J E. Woodhea 4 Past 1St o 


Chica 
r Re 


m 5 W Exchange. New York 





Jordan Patent Pipe Loading Machines 


Machines will earn their This device will deposit 
cost in LABOR ALONE in an average size roll onto 
from 3 to 6 months. the tube in 30 seconds. 


MACHINES SOLD ON TEN DAYS TRIAL 


We also build a Portable Electrically Driven Machine for Loading Vertical 
Drying Pipes. 


JORDAN MACHINE CO. 


Incorporated 
- - = Cohoes, N. Y. 











Pipe Loading Machine for Roll Turner or 
Horizontal Dryer. 5 Factory Street, @ 

















Che Willcox @ Gibbs “OVERLOCK” Machine 


for the High Standard of SEAMING in one operation, 
also for OVEREDGING, and HEMMING of 
HNIT UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY, 
when ECONOMY and EXCELLENCE of finish 


are carefully studied. 


For SALE or RENT 3 


Trade-Mark 3,000 Perfect Stitches Per Minute 
Reg. U. 8.Pat. Off. where factory conditions permit. 


re WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Chief Office, 
658 BROADWAY, New York, N. Y, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., Ltd. 


LONDON PARIS NOTTINGHAM DRESDEN BRUSSELS MILAN 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 























Business Estab. 
in 1859 








AUGUST RIEFFEL 


39-41 Ashmead St., Germantown, Philadelphia 


Mannfacturer of 


Flat German Knitting Machines 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIO 
AND 


High Grade Improved Changeable 
Color Necktie Machinery 


For Flat or Tubular Fabrics. General Repairing, changing needle 
beds and hand machines to power, either plain or automatic. 
Parts and needles always on hand for prompt shipment. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 





improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


ae ah we _ 


Doubling Spoolers fer 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 

Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guid 
Bolsters and Stops Made an 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 
Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W PAYNE Prest 


oO Oe 


be | 


of , ‘ ul 
ih eae ~ 


CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas 


We Lead in the Industry of Knitting Machines. 


130,000 Knitting Machines in use all over 
the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Muhthausen Thr., Germany 

(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 
Our knitting machines are far superior to any 
other in simplicity and construction. They 
give a higher production than any other on the 
market. 

Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy 
knit goods by hand and full automatic by power. 

The cut represents our newly patented fully 
automatic left and left power machine for pro- 
ducing fancy stitches that formerly could only 
be produced by hand. 

For full particulars, needles and supplies for 
all kinds of knitting machines, write to 


"Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 
281 Ainslie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOstary 


: wt Boards, 
Ors ee P “-, 
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The “1912” 
_ calling AL a New Jersey 
oOldiIng ar . : 
and, isc: Wire Stitcher 
Winding 


Machine ; ae Highest Grade 


This machine will cut down Machine for Rapid and Econ- 


operating expenses. It does ic hing 
—— in one operation the work omical Method of Attac 5 







which is now being done in Labels to Hosiery or other 
two, It cuts the cloth, folds 3 
the edges and rolls them up in one operation, and at all times Garments. 
gets one more strip out of a bolt of cloth than is possible with 
the old method of cutting. At the same time it measures the bolt Send for Catalogue. 





of cloth to show the manufacturer whether or not he is getting the 
number of yards he is paying for. With the high price of cotton ‘ 

to-day every knit goods manufacturer ought to look into this to see J L Shoemaker & Co. 
if he is getting the maximum efficiency at the least expense. You 4 - a 

will find when you come to figure it up in the course of a year that ‘ o 
the labor it saves is a big item. 


Also have other labor-saving devices, and upon application wails naa . m 3 15 S. Sixth Street 


can get prices and full information on same 


Joseph A. Firsching, weie??39 95 Sex PHILADELPHIA 













HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


Looping Machine | 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 

Single and Double Stitch or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 


WN. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





























Patent Loopers 


Single, double and two thread 
Stitch. 


with the 
Patent Raised 
or 


Straight Points 


| og S"\ Beattie 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


For Knitor Woolen Goods 




















The mot reliable machine of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 


















Se Ea ae ‘) Manufac- Spence & RIDEOUT 
Ob , uri ng Co. . Successors to 


J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1868 NASHUA, N.H, 








Cohoes, N. Y. 














In comparison with other machines (for use on knit 
goods, ribbed, flat and fleeced lined underwear) this 
machine willsave you 50¢throngh increased production 
and decreased expenses of your Finishing Department. 


BREAKS NO BUTTONS. 


It is adjustable to all grades, and gives a finer finish 
than that obtained on any other machine. 


Capacity of smallest size 600 dozen per day. 
Write for details and references. 


The Consolidated n.s.&.t.m. Company 


Saugatuck, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers and owners of all rights, patterns 
and patents of the J. W. Craw Laundry Machinery Co. 
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Standard Tatch Needle 


* I 
CuTier Needle (0. EXCELSIOR, NEEDLE CO., 


ee CONN. 
The Largest Manufactu of Machine Needles in the 





Manchester, N. H. 


Latch Needles 


for all makes of machines. 


Investigate our 


Lock Back Shank and Superior Rivet 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less eading. ewes ‘Seconds. 


| ried ¢ 
L a t Cc h N e e da i © Ss Patent Milled ‘Rivet? 
MANCHESTER, N. H. Sia " rker & Co Lita 42 W. Isth St., New York. 


vufac er up ies ( 41 8 Ar sila. 
She nt real sion St. , San Fran 0, Cal. 
5c. Stritts — er, 2a Calle de San Fran », No. 9, 
ity Si medion tion icc 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best on Needles in the : = T. IV ES C O. 


market 


WARDWELL ies co” Lakeport, N. H. | SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES: 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J, 





| 
ubtiie i ee  e 


MANUFACTURERS OF | MANUFACTURERS OF 


| . + 7 
Patent and Re ular Latch Needles 
for st eee ae ee pring hl ing pF es 
r no Bot om Nee a es o all makes of Kn ittin ng Machines 
always in stock for mediate deli livery. AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS 
cia 2S na ae or 
543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. AMSTERDAM, “. V- 


Che Continental Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 
{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, - + - - - NEW YORK, 


WILLIAM C. BULL, "™™°rOx, ye¥oNr 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods 


seen. Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 








a 
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THE SAMSON TURBINE WATER WHEEL 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 
POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson Turbine, will con- 
tinue to maintain, as it has for the past 49 years, its superiority because of features 
that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 

rhese are points of merit established by scientific and experimental tests. 

Send for catalog illustrating and describing the different types and proving their 


merit 
Ghe James Leffel @ Co. 
502 Lagonda St. ” ~ ~ Springfield, Ohio 
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HEINE’ rise BOILERS 


Are as admirably 
adapted for use in 
the textile field as 
in every other 
where high pres- 
sure steam is 






ILLINOIS 

“SIX YEARS WITHOUT A BIT OF TROUBLE.” 

“ After six years’ constant service, without a bit of trouble, 
our governor is still in excellent condition,” writes the Ben- 
nett Milling Co., Geneva, Ills. There is scarcely an hour 
when the load is the same, yet the Woodward works so 

uickly the change is scarcely noticed, We wish you 
the success true merit deserves, for the Woodward is 


“CERTAINLY A WONDER” 


Watch for more of these 
enthusiastic letters. 
We get them from 
all over the U. 5. 
and foreign coun- 
tries. If you are 
figuring on a gov- 
ernor, let us fig- 
ure with you. 
Send for Catalog and 


FREE 
Subscription 


to Power Control 
























































wanted. 














HEINE 
SAFETY BOILER CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 










a magazine of inter- 







est to all water power 
users. 


Woodward Governor Co. 
204 Mill St., 
ROCKFORD, ILL..U.S.A. 
























BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 









engineers have been solving 
motor-drive problems since 
1888. See Bulletin 126Y on 
Crocker-Wheeler induction 
motors adapted to textile ; 
mill service. C-W Induction Motor 


CROCKER-WHEELER COMPANY 


Ampere, N. J., Baltimore, Boston, Birmingham, Newark, and all principal cities 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 


Hancock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BATT AND FELT MACHINERY. CIRCULAR No. 53A 


These illustrations show various 
equipment for Manufacturing FELTS. 


Square Box Willow Cone Willow Duster 
Duster and Blender. and Blender. 


pa a 
Automatic Feed. Carnett Machine. Blamire Lapper. 


We build a very complete 

line of machinery for 

manufacturing Cotton or 

Wool Felts for Matresses, 

Comforts, etc., also for 

small rolls of Commercial 

Batting and Absorbent po a 
Waste, Rag or Shoddy Picker. Cotton, Special Cotton Picker. 


Write for Circular No. 53A. 


We invite visitors to Philadelphia, to see our Machinery 
in operation. 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


loole Farate ( ° \aste Heavy and Durable, for Wool and 
CARDS { olen, Worsted, otton Vaste MULES? cavy ( 4 


and Shoddy Cards. | Waste Yarn. 


( Self Feeds for wool, worsted, cotton, or 


FEEDS ) Ji. also Camel Backs, Blamires, and TWISTERS? Plain and Fancy Twisters for 


Apperlys for Cards | Flake, Loop or Bourette Yarn. 


Burring Machines and_ Self- Automatic Jack Bobbin Builders ; 
BREASTS.) Stiepine Feed Rolls for Cards WINDERS ) “832i Creels for different 
and Garnett Machines. length spools. 
(For carding cotton and woolen Cc ‘vlinder W aan 
GARNETT | waste clippings, "ces also for | 1 Wapping | SiR gginde uae, presen 
MACHINES } manufacturing batting or felts Se ee s 
\ for Comforts and Mattresses. MACHIN- < Beamei $5; Section W arp Mills ; 
ERY | Warp Mills; Dresser Spoolers 


( Lampers ; Rag and Carpet (for worsted or wool. 


¢ Shredders ; Rag, Burr, Wool and 
Fearnaught Pickers. 


PICKERS 


( Floor, Traverse and Portable 


Square Box and Cone Willows GRINDERS j Grinders for Cards, Garnetts or 
WILLOWS} 223775 ) 


and Dusters. Rag Pickers. 


Machinery for Manufacturing Rewoven Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging. 


SPECIAL CIRCULARS FURNISHED FOR EACH MACHINE. 
Look on the Other Side of This Page. 


Proctor Drying Machines Fire Proof 


Yeates BUILT & METAL 22222 


Hosiery Dryers 
Apron troubles overcome by 
the Interlocking Chain Conveyor 


It needs no adjustment 


Address Dept. E. Conveyor Separate from Dryer 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 


Hancock and Somerset Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Representative, H. G. MAYER, 1212 Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 














Cell Drier ‘ repeat” orders speak for themselves 
List No. 5 


rhis is the fifth of a long series of lists of repeat orders, Send for the others, latest bulletin, etc, 














A Massachusetts company, the name and address of which 
will be given on request, is now Operating two Cell Driers of 
large capacity, as indicated below. One has been in constant use 
about six years, the other about two years. 

Last month (March) we sold and shipped a twenty-four Cell 
Drier to another plant in which the first customer is interested, 
the order being placed on his recommendation. 






Cell Drier Machine Company 
Boston OFrFice, 


147 Mik STREET Taunton, Mass. 





Textile Mill 


along another day in an inefticient way. Get in touch with 


Don't drag 


“ 

The 

that rive all speeds between the two extremes On the ceiling out of the way but always on 
& I ; 2 

the job. 


\ money saver—Learn why. Write for detailed facts. Know how we are saving TEXTILI 
MANUFACTURERS thousands of dollars ar nually. 


Reeves” Variable Speed Transmissions 


| Have the Proper Speed Control in Your 





REEVES PULLEY COMPANY COLUMBUS. IND. 


.Foster Machine Company 


Builders of 


Cone and Tube Winders 


Office and Works at 


Westfield, . 


Hygrosso 
Humidifiers 


John W. Fries 


Winston-Salem, 


N. C. 


Agents for the New England States: 
R. I. SUPPLY & ENGINEERING CO. 


156 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


Oliver Building, Boston, Mass. 


Agents for the Middle States : 
FRANCIS BROS. & JELLETT 
315 N. 15th St., Phila., Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Southern Representative : 


Massachusetts 


Arm holes and necks are now 
no problem. The “EAST- 
MAN’? has this problem solved. 


Write us to-day for how we 
save you money. 


Send for Catalog. 


Eastman Machine Co. 


JOHN E. SCHOTT BUFFALO, N. Y 


: ‘ NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Stonewall Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 186 Lafayette St. 237 Market St. 328 The Bourse. 10 S. Howard St. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH FPRESSURE 


VALVES an. FITTINGS 


‘“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
12S FPEDERAL S’TREET, BOS’TON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 


JUL 13 [! is 04] 








